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N rok ele but a4 know- * 
234 ledge and practice of 
22 thoſe things that con- 
dein | Ian 4 Meral 
Auer, a Being endowed with underſtand- 
ing, and liberty of choice, capable of att 
1n a reaſonable manner, that is, in 4 man- 


ner ſuitable to the dignity of his nature, and 


His rank and Fat in the univerſe, and 


thereby contributing to his own happineſs, 


and that of his fellow-creatures ; ; cannot, 


from this general idea of it, be ſuppoſed. to 


be an idle or intricate ſpeculation, a mere 
amuſement of the mind, of little or no uſe 
| > in 


—— 


4 le beg ws ; only. wich ingeni 
2 Heſes, and { P. us gonjectures, and 
4 Ker zee ene endleſs doubts 
ear ey 3 than to ſertle Rim in a Rate 
on hs ting lat „ On the 
contrary, xy, is of the utmoſt import- 
ance to all mankind, lies level to the appre- 
henfions of the weakeſt minds, that are but 
ſincere and well diſpoſed, and is attended 
with all the certainty that any impartial and 


 conliderate Perſon can deſire. 


\SecT. II. 1, It is of the utmoſt import. 
ance to all mankind. If there be any thing 
that deſerves the name of zmportant ; if it 
be not a thing indifferent in what ate of 
mind, and condition of life a man finds 
himſelf, whether his Being is a pleaſure, or a 
| burthen ta him, his alice are uſed or not 
uſed, im loyed right or wrong; whether he 
injoys i or ſuffers it, is in favour with his 
Maker, and with himſelf, and approved by 
„ether intelligent 7 2 or at war with the 

Wh hole worl 7. there be. 2 difference in 
theſe things,” the 7mportance of Morality, 
Which inſtructs us to obſerve this difference, 
| We to. e dusk by 1 uſt be un- 


le. 50 * 


', SECT. II. "The a langer of Morality 3 is 
juſt the fame as that of happineſs, with 


which it hata an Immediate: and neceſſary 
CON=- 


unh of Monlity. 5 
connection. All men deſire happineſs, the 
| inclination" ſticks cloſe, and is never to be 
put off. And, in general, they ate not 
wrong in their notion of happineſs, appre- 
hending it to be a ſtate which hath no g 
wanting to it, no evil mingled with it; and 
the nearer any ſtate approaches this idea of 
perfection, the happier it is; but when they 
come to particulars, as they muſt do, in 
order to act rationally and conſiſtently,” they 
are extremely divided. Now the deſign of 
Morality is to unite the diſtracted opinions 
of mankind in one uniform invariable idea 
of happineſs, to lead them to the injoy- 

ments in which it is to be found, and to di- 
rect to the means for the attainment of it. 
Their intereſt both in the preſent and future 
ſtate of cheir exiſtence depends upon it. 
Without ſome-obſervation of its rules there 
could be no Jpciety, or none but what was 
worſe than ſolitude; Virtue is the cement 
that makes the union, in greater or leſſer 
combinations, from a community conſiſting 
of many millions down to a friendſhip be- 
tween two ſingle perſons, delightful and laſt- 
ing; and it — the ſweeteſt pleaſures, 
and moſt exalted entertainments of retired 
life. In the conduct of his actions, the wiſe 
man, rejecting fancy and paſſion, and ex- 
ample, fetches all his meaſures from hence. 
It was this led Monfieur Rapin to conjec- 
| ture, that the Dæmon of Socrates was no- 


B 2 7 5 thing 


4 ' 'Of the W 

thing elſe than his knowledge of Morality 
an habitual Prudence, which be had gained by 
his experience of. things, and his/reflettions on 
their FO in which he was ſeldom miſta- 
fon. 1 9 1 character .of his. Prodence 4 


”& #7. 


ment of What b Was to ne or 2 
and needed not any one's aſſiſtance herein, 
being ſelf-ſufficient in this ſort of knows 
ledge. Had the Poet carried the ſame 
juffnels of thinking into every part of the 
doctrine of Morals that he diſcovers in ſome 
Parts of it, and acted up to the account he 
gives of himſelf, none of the Philoſophers, 
not even Socrates himſelf, would 3 ſur- 
paſſed him. What can be more agreeably 
expreſſed, or with more ſpirit, than the ſenti- 
ments are in the following paſſag | 


W 4. verum, aty; leren, curo S 5 & ommnis 
; in boc ſum. .... {1 71 1 ! $7 


* * +} 


Virtuti vere cuts rigiduſy bel 


burda fluint ingratag; tempora, que 55 | 
. morantur agendi gnaviter, id 20 
' AEque pauperibus fproaeft, locupletibus eque, 
LEque neglectum pueris ſenibuſq; nocebit. 
de 21s B07 me "ipje en 15 ; elementis. 
PAY 5 
+ Reflections upon Morality. 5 2 


d Xenophon's Memorabil. L. 4. 
8 ie L. 1. EF 1 


1 
285 


— * 


and Certainty 2 Morality. | 5 


* hs, iracundus, iners, winoſus, amator; 
Nemo adeò ferus eft, ut non miteſcere poſſit, 
Si mod culture Palientem commodet aurem. 


If you believe him, the i inquiry, whatii is-true 
and decent in manners, took him up intire- 
ly—he was an inſeparable follower of Virtue 
—impatient of every thing that Interrupted 
him in the purſuit of that which is alike uſe- 
ful to the poor and the rich, and not to be 
neglected without equal danger to the young 
and the old and reſolved that this ſhould be 
the rule of his life, and the ſource of his joys 
— whatever diſtemper the mind labours un- 
der, here is the cure, only liſten to the in- 
ſtructions of Virtue, and * will W 
find an alteration. | 


Wes! IV. The prafick . is 2 
edly the chief thing to be regarded, but not 
the only one. If the theory, without the 
practice, be like the advantage of eyes to 
one who hath no active powers to be guided 
by them, or is too indolent to make uſe of 
them; the practice, without the theory, 
may too juſtly be compared to the ſtrength 
and vigour of a blind man, which for want 
of fight to direct them, cannot be ſo. uſeful- 
ly imployed, either for his own, or the be- 

nefit of e The conduct muſt ne- 
. | F 7 ; ceſſarily 


celſarily fluctuate in uncertainty, when 3 it 1s 
not fixed by ſteady rules, of which the vir- 
tuous man had need have the fame Clear 
view, as the traveller of his way, 'that he 
may not wander from it. There is a very 
great ſatisfäction in knowing what a man 
does,” and w be du to do it, "but. 
_ keete wit, hy e 85 
Pager OY | 
8er. V. * f is hs, the Nady” ir Mota. 
hy; in a philoſop ical metliod, is not the 
nce of all. "fe is not neceffiry that all 
thould enter into the depths of this ſcience, 
and purſue the chain of moral ideas, link 
\ oe link, as far as it will lead them; but 
it is greatly to be wifhed that all, who have 
leiſure and capacity for it, would apply 
' themſelves to theſe inquiries; and even ne- 
ceſſary that ſome ſhould, in order to propa- 
Sate juſter notions among thofe who have 
not time, or patience, or ar ability, to think 
for themſelves, and to roar t 2 5 gainſt 
dangerous impulſes of enthufaſm, the 
Hahn, i firinations of their 1 5 and 
thomftucnce of prevailing cuſtoms, and per- 
Meieus _ maxrms, that by tength. of time 
Rave gathed"too muc Aue in the 
World! The Gentleman, who owes it to 
His birth and quality, and, the ſuperior ad: 
ger rt of hs 6 non, w. 0 kes His 


and Certainty of Morality. 7 
more correct, his ſentiments more generous 
and exalted, his actions more exquiſitely 
finiſhed, according to the exacteſt rules 
of truth, honour, and equity, than thoſe of 
the Yulgar ; who is capable of doing fo 
much good or harm by his opinions and 
example, whoſe Virtue is in ſo much the 
greater danger as he hath more frequent and 
mviting opportunities to gratify all his incli- 
nations, and who is expoſed to the attempts 
of perſons who make it their buſineſs to 
corrupt his Morals, that he may become 
the eaſier proſelyte to their wretched ſchemes 
of Hzfidelity. The Lawyer ©, who hath it 
4 __—— animo cogites,, _ | | 
Quam vos facillime agitis, quam eſtis maxume 
Potentes, dites, fortunati, nobiles. 


Tam maxume vos æquo animo æqua noſcere | 
Oportet, ſi vos voltis perhiberi probos. _ 
. Tioerent. Adelp. 


© Juris conſulti itaque, quod inter omnes conſtat, plerique 

m Legum ſtudio Philoſophiam olim conjunxere, ex ejuſque 

rincipiis Leges ſunt interpretati. Heinecci Autiguit. Roman. 
Fus prudent. illuſtrant, Syntagma, p. 33. 


is explicatis, fons Legum & Juris inveniri poteſt. The | 


* 


explication of thoſe things (. of the nature of man, the 


duties we are born to fulfill, and the bonds of ſociety) will point 
us to the fountain of Laws and Right — And again, Nen a 
Pretoris Edicto, Ic. The diſcipline of the Civil Law is not 
to be fetched from the Prætor's Edicts, which is the method 
no / moſt followed, nor from the Twelve Tables, by the au- 

tlority of which our Anceſtors were determined, but from the 
depths of Philoſophy. Cicer. de Leg. L. 1. F. 5. And af- 
terwards to the ſame purpoſe, alte werd, et, ut oportet, 4 
Capite, &c, you are in the right to run up the ſubjeR of our 


* 
1 


Fo them. 
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ſo, often. ; in his power to clear. or * 
the rights of mankind, to compoſe or widen 
their differences, to patroniſe or betray in- 
jured innocence, to vindicate a good cauſe, 


or to put a fair gloſs on a bad; urged, on 


one hand, by a ſenſe of duty, and Se. con- 
dub pleaſure of always eſpouſing the juſter 
fide, tempted and ſollicited on the other by 
the proſpect of gain. The Divine, who 


not only ſtands in the room of the Prieft in 


other Religions, but of the Philoſopher *, is 
by. profeſſion, an inſtructer and guide in the 
ways of Virtue, reads publick lectures on the 
whole duty of man, and is ſuppoſed in a 
readineſs to anſwer thoſe who privately con- 


| ſult him in dubious caſes ; all theſe are under 


1 obligations ta be well verſed in the 
cience of Morals, that they may do all the 
ſervice to the world that ks characters and 


advantages give others a right to o expect from 


, ® © 


Wa VI. "This, in a particular manner, 
is s the concern of the e laſt named, I 


| mean 


ee to its original, and they who handle the Civil Law 
after any other manner, do not ſo properly teach Juſtice as 


the art of Wrangling. 


Philoſophia virtutis continet & officii & bene vivendi diſci- 
plinam ; quam qui profitetur, graviſſimam ahi ſuſtinere per- 


| foram videtur: Cicer. Orat. in L. C. Piſonem. — De illis 
vero rebus, quæ in Philoſophia verſantur, numquid, eſt quod 


Loew Þ, divinorum aut reſpondere ſoleat, aut conſuli, guid 
num fit, quid malum, quid neutrum ? De Divinat. L. 2. $. 4+ 


and Certainty of Morality. 9 
mean the Guides and Miniſters of the Chriſ- 
tian Church. For how is it poſſible he ſhould 
be a good Preacher, who is not thoroughly 
acquainted with moral ſubjects? The Doc- 
trines of Religion being intended to promote 
the obſervation of its Precepts, it is of the laſt 
conſequence that people ſhould be well in- 
ſtructed in their duty, and the bounds of 
Virtue and Vice be exactly marked out, not 
by telling them, quam prope ad peccatum liceat 
accedere fine peccato, how near they may ven- 
ce ture to approach to a fin without finning,” 
(which hath been- charged, not without rea- 
ſon, on the Caſuiſts of the Roman Church) 
but by ſo ſtating, characteriſing, and circum- 
ſcribing them, that they may not be miſtaken 
one for the other. But inſruction is not all. 
After the Underſtanding is convinced, the 
harder taſk is ſtill behind, to bring over the 
Will to the intereſts of Virtue, which, as far 
as it is effected in a moral and rational way, 
is beſt done by demonſtrating the neceſſity 
of moral duties, painting Virtue in its native 
charms, and ſetting before men the ſeveral 
motives to it; in the choice of which a great 
deal of prudence is required, as well as {kill 
in the manner of repreſenting them, ſuitably 
to the time and place, and to the various 
characters, views, and diſpoſitions of men. 
The art of governing his own Paſſions, 
which is taught by this ſcience, will open 


him 


10 Of the Importaner 
Fim a way into the human W 
him better to underſtand its weakneſſes, and 
unfold its artful doubhngs; and, in a word, 
by well ruling his own (in whick confiſts a 
great part of the character of a virtuous man) 
will give him an aſcendant over the Paſſions 
' of others, which he will know how to 
lead this way and that at pleaſure, the 
chief praiſe of the accompliſhed Orator. 
Upon this head, what a judicious Writer s 
| hath obſerved merits well to be conſidered; 
who, ſpeaking. of the Defe#ts of the Clergy 
as one cauſe of the preſent corruption of 
_ Chriſtians, takes notice, that Morality of 
all things is that which is the moſt ſuper- 
ficially handled in the greateſt part of Ser- 
mons, either from a prejudice; mo Mo- 
rality, or a vain conceit of Learning, which 
makes men fooliſhly imagine, that to preach 
Morals: argues but an ordinary meaſure of 
parts, and little ſkill in Divinity; or from 
its being more difficult to treat of Morality 
in a proper manner than to explain doc- 
trinal ſubjects. Fhe faults! of Preachers in 
this kind, which: he remarks. as moſt ordi- 
nary, are, that their Morality is too general, 
defeffror, and ſometimes falſe; being either 
too remiſs; or. too fevere, and: fometimes 


a u r mee 


8 8 Treatile of the Cauſes * the Preſent bis 
ruption of CR and the NG thereof. 


ne On YE Moral, 11 


— 


gert. vn. Bat againſt this there lies a 

5opular and plaufible objefion—What need 
of our going fo far about? . Morality is beſt 
ftudied in the Scriptures. To examine theſe 
matters by Reaſen, when we have Revela- 
lion, a privilege ſo much. ſuperior, is like 
bghting up a candle at noon-day. Dr. Ma- 
tler, a Divine of New England, is ſo 
ſevere in his cenſure of Moral Philoſophy, as 
to call it by no better name than Inpietas in 
artis formam redacta. And though I know 
of none who have run the charge fo high as 
this Gentleman, yet too many out of a m- 
taten (though it ſhould be a real zeal 
Chriſtianity, have Taid things not very Pal 
vourable to it, and which, if true, would. 
oblige us to own, that the Toſs would not 
be great if it were quite baniſhed the Schools. 
Dr. Vaterland, particularly, ſeems to ap- 
prehend, that one thing which hath occa- 
fioned the growth of Deiſm, hath been 
mens advancing Morality ſo much as they 
have done. He more than inſinuates the 
needleſneſs of this ſtudy oy citing the autho- 

rity of Mr. Locke * with applauſe, who, 
faith he, when intreated to draw up a 
| NP 


; *. 


* Manududtio ad Miniflerium, 


i Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of 57 ug 82 
craments. 


* Locke's Letters, p. $49. of the Fol. Ed. of his Works. 
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Syſtem of Morals, returned this very wiſe 
and juſt anſwer, * Did the world want a 
4 rule, I confeſs there could be no work ſo 
cc neceſlary, nor ſo commendable, but the 
« Goſpel contains ſo perfect a Body of Ethicks, 
ee that Reaſon may be excuſed 75k that in- 
< quiry, ſince ſhe may find man's duty, 
« clearer and eaſier in e than 1 un 
<< * herſelf.” . | $I 

Scr. VIII. But now, what Horace Gaith 
of the PRIN: of nature and art in Poctry, 
— ler its fc Ta. 
Altera Peſeit opem res, & aw amice. X 


Each by itlelf! is vain Tm 2 but join'd, 
Their force is ſtrong, each proves the e 8 


F riend. 
Creech.” 


bins to me juſtly te to the aſſiſtance 
that Reaſon and Revelation mutually lend 
one the other in theſe ſearches. There can 
be no doubt that Morality is extremely i in- 
debted to the Chriſtian Revelation on ſeveral 
accounts. For diſpelling the miſts in which 
it was involved, clearing its fight, reſtoring 
Its liberty, and exciting it to the purſuit of 
Virtue whats oe Wer e of divine aid, and the 
1 e eee — 


NS, | De Arte Poetia V. 411. 


» Is 


: and Certainty of Morality. 13 
prof] pect of the moſt glorious rewards, Rrafon 
is to thank Revelation, without whoſe help 
man would not have been able to diſcern his 
duty ſo plainly and eaſily, or to have diſchar- 
ged it ſo ſucceſsfully as he may now do. Of 
which more at the concluſion of this Work. 
But then after all this, and much more, to 
the advantage of Revelation, is granted, it 
will ſtill remain true, that inquiring into 
our ns of moral goodneſs,” as id in 
the nati things, and carefully fixing and 
diſtinguiſhing the ideas of the ſeveral Virtues 
by right Reaſon, is not only a very innocent 
and agreeable entertainment, Ber of fia gulnt 
uſe to the hen, 


e 4 

zac N. 18 is 4 8850 againſt che il 
con ſequences that may beſhewn to have pro- 
ceeded from an unacquaintance with theſe 
inquiries. From whence but from the want 
of juſt notions of right and wrong, 'reaſonable 
and unreaſonable, ' fit and unfit,” of what is 
true, honourable, and lovely, and the contrary, 
came'that unworthy idea of the Deity, which 
in effect leaves out his Moral Attributes, or 
moſt miſerably disfigures and miſrepreſents | 
them? As the Heathens would never have 
had that opportunity to corrupt the principles 
of Natural Religion, had x wn not begun 


with thoſe of Morality, firſt of all ſuiting 
their moral belief to their immoral practices, 
then 


44 , the. 8 
then in their, vain imaginations ſetting 
Gods like themſelves; after much the 3 
manner hath Revealed Religion ſuffered 
among the profeſſors of it. Their Reaforx 
hath been firſt ſet wrong, and then their 
Religion. Can it be ſuppoſed that the di- 
ſtinction betwixt God $.\ ſecret and revealed 
Will, in the ſenſe it is meant by ſome: per- 
ſons, the doctrine of the Divine 2 
a5 hated. 10 the ame men, and g 


h got LC 
chriſtian world, if che eſſential 2 ever- 
ting differences in things had been right. 
ly: underſtood; and men had conſidered that 
the Moral Perfections of God, ſignifying 
nothing elſe but the unchangeable determi- 
nations of his Will, in conformity to theſe 
differences; all ſuch notions concerning the 
Deerces of God, and his dealings with man- 
Kind, as are abfolately repugnant to the 
cleareſt conceptions of Juſlice, Gardneſe, 
Sincerity Gr. muſt needs be falſe, and 
therefore cannot be taught men by God r 
From the fame; ſourge the wrong apprehen- 
ions of Chriſtianity ſo common in the 
world had their original. Had not men 
been ſhamefully ignorant of the nature of 
Moral Truth, muſt they not have ſeen the 
indiſpenſable obligation of the Moral Law ; 
and, while they ſaw this, could they, un- 
tis CD in the diſpoſition + | their 


minds, 
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minds, have repreſented the Goſpel as a con- 
trivance of Divine Wiſdom. to conduct men 
to happineſs by a ſhorter and eaſier way 
than that of a ſober, righteous and godly 
life, as it is well known the Alutinomi aus 
have dane 1 1 "Fi 


WITT of The unhappy 100 * ee 
al is another thing prevented by this 
ſoundneſs in the moral underſtanding. er 
cipit exemplar vitiis inutabile n. An e 

ample, for the greater part good, that hath 
faulty mixtures in it, which are eaſily imi- 
tated, , will deceive without care. In the 
Sacred Writings we find perſons commended, 
becauſe of their general character, who ne- 
vertheleſs had very ee fallings ; or actions, 
on account of ſomething praiſe-worthy: i in 
them, though in other reſpects culpable. 
This will help us in underſtanding the elo- 
giums given to the Morthies, mentioned in 

dhe Eleventh to the Hebrews, for their Faith, 
which either formed their general behaviour, 
or influenced them upon particular occa- 
ſions, of whom there were ſeveral who had 
things exceptionable in their character. 
When the intrinſick good or evil of actions 
is not regarded as it ought to be, too many, 
without diſtinguiſhing betwixt the good and 
the bad, We that they like beſt; as the 
example | 


| nm Hor. L 1. oh 19. 
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example of Rabab, particularly, when they 
are tempted: to lie. And ſo when they ob- 
ſerve, that David bears ſuch a high charac- 
ter in ſacred Hiſtory, as to be ſtiled 2 man 
after God's «wn heart (notwithſtanding thoſe 
paſſages of his life which can by no means 
be juſtified ) eſpecially when it is added, 
that be did that which was right in the fight 
of the Lord, excepting in the matter of Uriah; 
Having no clear and ſettled notions as to theſe 
things, and glad to Jay hold on any pre- 
tence, they conclude, that ſetting aſide the 
crimes of murther and adultery, the things 
dbjeced againſt him, if generally blame- 
able, yet were not ſo in him; and that it is 
not ſo much the /n committed, as the per- 
 fons committing them that we are to con- 
ider, together with the circumſtances; which 
may be ſo peculiar as almoſt to ſanctify any 
action; as When a good cauſe is promoted, 
though by means not the moſt honourable, 
and againſt the enemies of the true Religion. 
And then taking it for granted, that the cir- 
cumſtances they are in are of this nature; 
they will not ſcruple what others, who have 
better ſtudied the true foundations of mofal 
good and evil, or been taught them in the 
diſcourſes they have heard or read, regard 
as highly criminal. And, accordingly, this 
hath too often in fact been the uſe made of 
ſuch Stripture-Exampless Thus Cromwell 

| 7 41 + 2. "wg 
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being alked,. £ How he: could excuſe all the 

« prevarications, and other ill things of 

„Which he and his party where viſibly 
guilty in the conduct of their affairs,” re- 

pied hes believed there were great occaſi- 

ons on which ſome. men were called to great |; 


ſervices, in the doing which they were excu- 


ſed from the common rules of Morality; 
ſuch were the practices of Ehud and Jael, 


; Sampſon and David; and by this they fanci- 
ed they had a privilege from 6 thoſe 


ſtanding rules. It is very obvious (faith the 
„ Z;forian) how far this principle may be 
carried, and how all Juſtice and Mercy may 
be laid aſide on this pretence by every. A 
Enthuſiaſt. | 950 


sxer. XI. How cafily are the Precepts of 
Scripture miſunderſtood by people of weak 
heads, or a wrong turn of mind, when they 
have never been accuſtomed to reaſon about 
moral duties, nor been well inſtructed in 
them by others? Where commands are de- 
livered in a parabolical and figurative ſtyle 
(as many of thoſe in our Saviour's Sermon 


on the Mount are, if thine enemy ſinite thee 


on 'the one cheek, turn the other a lo, Fc.) or 
in general and unlimited terms, as lend, 


Peping 4 I: again — refiſt not evil — 
* ſervants 


f aer Burnets 0 ot his Life and Times. N I. 
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ſervants obey. your" maſters in all things! 
ſatar not at all,” Gt. the meaning of ſuck” 
precepts, thou gl eaſy enough to men of ſo- 
ber ſenſe, tab think it no crime to uſe their 
Reaſon in Religion, is liable to be miſtaken 
by perſons who with an enthufiaſtical ima- 
9 have not ſufficient ſtrength of judg- 
ment to guide it; or, which is as bad, to 
be miſrepreſented fo ſuch by others that have 
their defigns to ſerve upon them. Of ſo 
at uſe is 4 rational view of things to keep 
the Chrrj ian from. thoſe miſap prehenſions, 
and miſapplications of the Deiner, Exam- 
and Precepts of Scripture, which he 
ght * be apt to run or ws led 
into. N , 2 4 


| dagger XII. It is further hidffly: proper 
that, as Chraftranity is a moſt reaſonable in- 
Aitution, all that profeſs it ſhould be made 
enfible of its being ſo, to the end they may 
e it the Honour due do it above all other 
eligions, be the more firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the” belief of © its truth, Ac bire and de 
the Uivine perfections therein diſplayed, and 
Rave their hearts more delightfully and im- 
wad attached to it. But now of this 
We * BEM ſuperior 
0 +. Certh, interim one nikil vhquam . Rationis 1 


dais contra dictorium a Deo unquam revelari poſſe. Im- 


mo Sacra Seripturas : ideo credimus a Deo ſeu Naturæ auctore 
proficiſci, quoniam leges naturales ubi5ue illuſtrant, muniunt, 
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 fides the dep endance. which the 
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| ſuperipr nee. of the Chriſtian, Ins 
ſtitution, none have ſo clear a diſcernment as 
thoſe wha are the beſt judges of the incom- 
parable beauty and excellence of its Precepts; 
as, cæteris parivus, none can pretend to 
make ſo exact an eſtimate of theſe, as per- 
ſons, ho being habituated to moral and dis 
vine contemplations, are able to demonſtrate 
the general plan of the Goſpel to be formed 
on \ higheſt Regſon. EE as ſuch perſons 
do beſt apprehend the reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, . likewiſe; its truly noble and 
excellent 7 5 3 finding the entire ſeheme, 
after the cloſeſt ſurvey. of it, to be intended 
and admirably 3 to the exaltation and 
improvement of human nature, that, being 
made conformable to the divine in purity 
and holineſs, it may by this means he more 
and more fitted to — it in felicity too. 
And whereas ſome are ready to think we 
pay more reſpect to the Revealer, by taking 
eyery part af the Revelation ſolely upon his 
authority, without inquiring into the.reaſons 
of his commands any further than he hath 
been pleaſed to point 0 out in the Scrip- 
tures, this is certainly a miſtake, ſinoe, be- 
prof. of 
Chriſtianity, 19 — its intrinſick evidence, 
hath upon it, we may truly ſay, that God 
hath. ſhewn us hot is go. and why-it-is 
| good, by our own frame, and that af the 
univerſe, in which he ſpeaks to us as mp 
„ C 2 hy, 
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1 chough not ſo fully, as he does in the 
Scripture. And why hath the Supreme Be- 
thus diſcovered to us by our Reaſon the 
— and foundation of moral duties, but 
with an intent we ſhould take notice of it ? 
Some will think it a judicious obſervation of 
Chryſoftom-?, examining that queſtion, why 
God, When he commanded men to honour 
their parents, nat to kill, &c. adds not any 
reaſon to ſnhew the equity of theſe laws, that 
the reaſon of this was, that theſe things were 
already known to the whole world, being 
maxims of natural light ; whereas; the Law, 
which regards the Sabbath, being a Poſitive 
Law (meaning, I ſuppoſe, as it challenges a 
wh part of time; and ſuch a particular 
ſeventh, with ſome other appendages of the 
Lau) is followed with a large account of the 
reaſon that led the Creator to impoſe the ob- 
ſervation of this feaſt on the Jews: Since by 
being Chriſtians we do not ceaſe to be men, 
and the light of Reaſon, inſtead of being ex- 
uiſhed by that of Revelation, ſhines the 
brighter, it cannot be improper that, among 
the motives and principles of our obedience 
to the divine commands, thoſe drawn from 
the reaſon of things ſhould conſpire with ſuch 
as are peculiar to the Goſpel ; by which alli- 
ance they will, indeed, receive the greater 
force one from the other : nor will our obe- 
dience oo Ws o_ acceptable t to God, the Fa- 
GLO ONS) e 
0 A. ae by rice Jur. N. & G. A 3. 
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ther . Lights,, whether of Reaſon or Rævela- 
tion, and the Author of ON as e | 
ba. e Grace. #9 * 25 ＋7 e 
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sror. XIII. The über thing is A 
in order to. adjuſt the reſpective a and im- 
portance of duties. Duties equally com- 
manded in the Word of God may happen to 
interfere in the exerciſe of them on ſome 
occaſions. In ſuch a juncture, which ſhall 
take place? Doubtleſs, thoſe that are of the 
greateſt weight. But which are theſe? Per- 
ſons uſed to reſolve the obligations of man- 
kind into the reaſon and nature of things 
will not find it very difficult to be able to 
tell which. The.Chriſtian Lawgiver him- 
ſelf calls moral duties the werghtter matters 
of the Lau, which isa plain intimation 
that theſe are to be preferred to poſitive In 
Pitutions,.. purely as ſuch; and this not only 
in theory, but practice, unleſs when the po- 
ſitive appointment hath ſome ſuperior moral 
duty mixed with it, that requires more im- 
mediate notice; in which caſe, it is not 
really the poſitive duty that is preferred to 
the moral, but one moral duty to another 
for among moral duties themſelves there are 
degrees of excellence and dignity, and, con- 
ſequently, of obligation to perform, and of 
guilt in the violation of them. To be able 
to 8 all the virtues and duties of the 


chriſtian life, and aſſign to each the degree 
4 Nl "'L 3 1 of 
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ikea repos u. Br che . der time 
and place to the exerciſe of it, we had need 
know what it is, in the nature uf things; 
that conſtitutes moral excellence, and be uſed 
t6compare ideas with one anbth&r. by fome 
cmmen and immutable ttandard. L 16: 
Dee eo ott” Su b44t6-:g52g5219- 
03 ser. XIV. ; Add this Dane mlede boerse | 
that” the objedtion againſt” Chriſtianiry from 
the ſeverity of its Precepts is Better capable 
of being anſwered this way, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the profeſſors of it, who may be 
temptsc to think it might habe born leſs 
Hare upon theit inclinations ; and the filen- 


Eine s enemike, Who are glad of a thing _ 


aFWhiew $07e&vih For When it is 

Airaved, that rhe deſt and — — Res- 
ff gtves its fücfra to the ſame duties, ſuch 
A8 ſeftecdeniah the: eneſs of injuries; and 
daes; and chat ſome or other of the moſt 
vittwods' and knowing Hratbens have ſeen 
end zaugber the rexſonableneſs of ſuch duties, 
+ks dbjection vaniſhes; the enemles of the 
Goſpel have nothing to ſay againſt it that 
Wil bear examination; and they that dun 
th6'dhlipations of it go on more e 

Ar che Way of their duty, and dare not, 2 
ame, merition the difficulty of Virtues, 
thit'vete net and acknowledged, but prac- 
Alec tbo, in an inferior degree, by men who 
Had mer ths fate glorious motives, and po] 
rf affeftinces to animate them.—In fine, 
10. the 
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the Prophets e to. the natural ſenſe of 


* 


18 MW! Heued ' thee, 0 nan, 
is good, and W 455 the Lord? require 

17 ee, But 75 ao. i v9, and to love mercy, 

au walk tumbly wit thy 1 And the 
fare d 0 the Writers of the N. ew Ti 1 
Whatſoevex, thi gs are true, whatſoever things 
are venerable,” whatſoever... things are Juſt, 
whatſpever things, are pure, whatſe ever. thi 285 


ary love! » What ae ver thin ngs. are,o 01 good Ter. 
Por. 7 5 f there 7 WC. 725 virtue, if. Here be an 44 
Praise, tht on 7 beſe. things"... Of whic 


e things commanded by God,” 
and lovelineſs of Virtue, two men ThE equal 
piety have, moxe diſtinct or confuſed concep- 
tions, according to the clearneſs and ade- 
quateneſs of their ideas on moral, ſubj jects; 
and the perfection of the  prattic cal udgment, 
Auer, no. leſs than that of the ſheculative, 
mult. very much depend on the frequent: and 
right exerciſe of it, I have ſpent more time 

upon this objection than it deſerves, upon the 
— of its being ſo common, and repre- 
ſented as adead weight on all 965805 to MP: 
1 the credit of Moral Philoſophy. 


rer. XV. 11. Moralit Les wat to * 
aprebenſins of the weakeſt minds, if ſincere 


and well diſpoſed. It doth not require an 

uncommon capacity to underſtand the cha- 

War of an honeſt and 1 man, Wa are 
[4 4 Micah vi vi. 8. r . iv. 


. e the Inpor 
his Peebebieete qualities, Hit ike the 
duties by the uniform coriſtant diſcharge of 
which he approves his integrity; nor to ſee 
the beauty of ſuch a character. Not that 
the light of truth, even moral truth, and the 
brett diſcoverable by it, are to bè p rceiwed 
with as little trouble and pains as this c 
real "light, and the general ſpectacle of na- 
tute, ; Which forces itlelf upon the ſenſe whe-' 
ther we will or no. Moral objects ate only 
4 be diſcerned in a a moral way, by the exer- 
ciſe of thoſe intel loftual faculties with which 
qur Maker hath endowed us. There muſt: 
be ſome degree of attention, and freedom 
from pre zuddkce, otherwiſe we ſhall be no 
judges of this fort of beauty and proportion.” 
We may have a general idea of ſomething 
owing Fon? us to. God; and our fellow-crea-' 
_ thres, and of a right behaviour as to our 
elyes, but then it will be confuſed and in- 
qiſtinct, like the firſt view of ſome excellent 
Er of perſpeZtiur; which only offers to the 
ye a few rüde irregular parts of a noble 
ilding, or other object, lying without any 
order, till the eye hath dwelt upon it for 
ſome time; and then the hidden beauties 
come forth to fight, every part appears to be 
nicely framed, and all together make one 
elegant and harmonious whole.” And it is the 
praiſe of this ſort of knowledge, that where 
there is this attention and liberty of mind, 


Ts: elſe is neceſſary to make 4 man a to- 
lerable 
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lerable maſter of it; Which cannot be always 
faid of abtract and metaphyſical, or mathema= 
tical and phy/ical diſcoveries. / Theſe he quite 
out of . of common minds, they ſtrain 
their faculties; and perplex their thoughts) 
Even nature herſelf, whoſe ſuperficial / | 
ties are ſo obvious to the ſenſe, add ftri 
ſo ſtrongly, is a perfect myſtery to the greater 
part of ſpectators, as to the connection of the 
parts, the extent of the whole frame, and the 
Rwy: anden conducts her operations; 
of theſe things, al * 
hardly be made to conceive thein. N 
en aten Eh 9117. 0 agiler 
Sror- XVI. Not that 8 
——.— common people ſhould have the 
regularity and exactneſs which we look for ãn 
22 they ſhould b to deduce 
rights or duties of human - Kind from their 
firſt | ptinciples; and to explain and unfold 
them to others. In theſe things it is the 
Scholar hath the advantage of tlie Mechanic 
and ought to be a better Moraliſt than he. 
But though it is not for every one to be able 
to trace up the ſtream to its fountain- head, 
or to find out truth by his own; unguided 
ſearches, much leſs to do it with any degree 
of perfection, yet every one hath an ability 
of Aifhinguiſhing right and wrong when they - 
are fairly propoſed to him, to underſtand the 
foundations of them, and the agreement or 
diſagreement of this ſort of ideas when they 
<1 8:9 | are 
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are ſet n him in a plain and judicious 
manner. Morality being the concern of all, 
muſt be within — nk alba And it may 
be obſerved to the honour of we divine Wals 
dom and goodneſs; that therę is ſomething 
in the human frame that very much. facili; 
tates our intimacy with objects of this nature: 
Moral truths n andes ie: congruity wind 
the mind of man, chat of ruth, and that 
nag by one of which they take hold of 
the xaderflanding, by the other of the heart. 
And it is often ſeen tliat the rectitude of the 
heart is, in theſe matters, a great help to the 
weakneſs of the head. This is no little en- 
| ment to the ſtudy of Morality; to all 
| thoſe chat are in a ſituation for it, that they 
hare ſuch 4 p ; of ſucceſs; in theit in : 
„and ſhalf be able to communicate 
reſult of their ſearthes to Gthers with o 
little trouble and by this means diffuſe light 
arid happineſs all around reg SPC: 
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ren, Mil 111, Marality: is 3 
2 all the certainty that any conſiderate 
and impartial perſon can — The cer. 
tainty is proportionable to the importance. 
And — but r the Matbenia- 
_ ricks ſo much courted? . 2 
be agrecable to an inquiſitive min 

if all; how much more etlhicu / truth, ſup- 


0 the min not to be vi- 
tiated, 


_ tiated; vrhich is at once fttec ey buſg the 
affections, and to ſatisfy the e 
under the conduct of which every faculty 
hath its proper imployment, and the whole 
man as a ſemſitiur, moral, and an intellictuul 
Being, finds his advantage? The Dat, on 
which Morality is eſtabliſlied, the Duties it 
preſcribes, and the Happineſs it promiſes, are 
00 evident to be nn called in 1 
or is N } N 
Scr. XVIII. 51710 The Das or things 
e and that ſerve as rj 
ples to this ſcience,” are indubitably cer. 
ral. Particularly theſe o, vis. that chere 
is ſuch a Being as God, and ſuch'a Creature 
as Man. Theſe are ſuppoſed as obje 
without which Morality could have nb exiſt. 
ence; the former, likewiſe; as the original 
caufe of all Jeing, action, and ineyment, the 
very life and ſoul of moral nts, and of 
moral duties . It is preſumed, as alre 
proved, that there is a God, a ſupreme intel- 
ligence, the firſt and beſt of Beings, poſſeſſed 
of every moral, as well as of all Ger ex- 
cellence, in the moſt tranſcendent degree, 
the Parent, Governor, and Judge, of the 
univerſe. That there is ſuch a ſpecies of 
reaſonable Beings as mankind, related after 
various manners to God, and to one another, 
is Hon ___ Hig as an uncontroverted truth. 
= 9% LU 
| . c See 2 Author $ eee bi of the Being aid Attri- 
butes of God, in his Poſthumous Works, Vol. IV. 
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Let the divine, or even the human nature be 
in other reſpects never ſo myſterious and un- 
known, we have yet all the knowledge of 
both that: is abſolutely neceſſary to regulate 
our behaviour according to the preſent ſtate 
and circumſtances of our: Being; nor does 
the unavoidable ignorance we labour under 
argue the uncertainty and imperfection of 
our Morality, ſa much as of our Metaphy- 
ficks,” and Natural Philoſophy. What though 
we are not able to conceive of ſe/f-ex:ftence, 
eternity, omniſcience, or any other attribute 
as infinite? N Kwichſtanding this, the gene- 
ral idea of God as the center of all perfecti- 
on, and the fountain of all good, as a Creator, 
Preſerver, Benefattor, and Ruler, this idea, 
I ſay, ſo fruitful of practical propofitions, is 
plain enough, how little ſoever we compre- 
nd of the mode of exiſtence of any one at- 
be or of exerting any one operation. 
And ſo, of the foul of man, as a cogitative, 
ſelf-determining Being, what it 16, and how 
it afts, of the ſecret tie that unites it to the 
body, and their mutual dependance upon 
each other, we are able to frame but very 
dim notions, and uncertain conjectures. But 
the idea of man, by which every man's on 
actions, and thoſe of others towards him; 
are to be formed, being only that of a ra- 
tional, free, and ſenſitive agent, ” (of all which 
we have experience every moment in our- 


9 is wag and R to all. The u 
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trinfick. nature, of theſe ſeveral powers, is 


an abſtruſe- ſpeculation, more curious than 
uſeful, Ts 


Err. XIX. And then as to che 9 
of) other Beings, beſides himſelf ; ſince no 
man can have the leaſt reaſon to make a 
ſerious doubt of it, every man's obligations 
will be the very ſame, though there ſhould 
be a bare poſſibility of things not exiſting that 
appear to exiſt; inaſmuch as the rule of 
judgment, and conſequently: of action, to 
reaſonable Beings, 7s, or ought' to be, what 
appears, not What appears not; otherwiſe, 
it will not be unreaſonable to act againſt 
every appearance of truth and reality, that 
1s, to chooſe utter darkneſs to walk in, as 
better than the cleareſt day-light, which is 
abſurd. This, by the way, ſhews the folly \ 
and guilt of a life abandoned to inclination, | 
without all regard to God and man, upon ) 
the principles of the Scepticł himſelf; there 
being few, I believe, ſo given up to a doubt- 
ing, humour as not to allow one thing to be 
more probable than another; in particular, 
that there is a world of men and other Be- 
ings, and a God that ruleth over all. And 
if this be acknowledged but probable, the 
obligation is not only probable but certain to 
act after the ſame manner, as if the ſuppo- 
ſition of God or man's 'not exiſting Ward be 
e to an 2 contradiction. 
| Wer 
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” Sect. XX. #5 Ankrerable: to 15 evi⸗ 
dence of the things given, or demanded, in 
Morality, is that of the Duties preſeribed. 
This will be ſhewn more diſtinctly and 
largely under the Demonſtration of the Lau 
' Nature, and in treating the Particular 
Vintues. At preſent, 1 ſhall only make two 
ar. three general OG e ons. | The firft-is 
concerning the. fundamental ducy of all Mo- 
rality, viz. 3. fincere 3 to know, 
and, as far as known, to perform all che 
duties we ſtand ae to. This inquiry, 
being previous to.al particular duties, is very 
properly called the fundamental duty. And 
nothing more certain, than that neither 4%, 
nor more, than this is required of any man. 
That 4% than this will not acquit us may be 
eaſily. demonſtrated. For upon the firſt 
ce of his thoughts every reaſonable Be- 
ing muſt be inviucibly conſcious that not 
exiſting alone in the univerſe, but only as a 
l part of a vaſt ſyſtem, to which himſelf 


and all his actions bear ſome relation, it is E 


very, poſſible that every kind of behaviour 
may 28 be, and highly probable that it is 
555 alike proper; (hot to put the caſe of 2 
able Being & eee en, 
exiſting, Which is purely imaginary) 

that EIS he-ought. to, inquire what be- 
haviour is moſt proper in order to make it 


13 rule of hig on ae It is next to 
impoffi- 
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impoſſible for any one that thinks and rea» 
ſons to avoid this reflection, or to WI 
the conviction it carries along with it. S 
much then is nheceſſary, and no. more, becauſe 
more than this is impoſſible. We can de 
no more than inquire impartially, and then 
honeſtly ac according to the beſt judgment 
we can make of things, aſter having inqui- 
red into them; all . this is . 
ble, and therefore no part of our duty. 


Ser. XXI. The next obſervation or ſtep 
is, that behaviour muſt. apparently be moſt 
reaſonable that bears. the greateſt; correſpen- 
dence to wy, own, and the nature of other 
intelligent Beings, and to the relations ſub- 
ſifting between us. Other Beings, unleſs they 
have a falſe notion of things, mult needs be 
beſt pleaſed with ſuch a behaviour, as the 
ſame behaviour muſt naturally yield moſt 
pleaſure to my own mind, it being the only 
one that I can approve in myſelf or others, 
And here too I tread on firm ground as be- 
fore. Doi I take care of my Being and fa- 
culties, and purſue my own true happineſs? 
And am I affected after a friendly mannet 
to other intelligent Beings ? This is the de- 
_ ciding point. Virtue immediateh 
in the acts and diſpoſitions of the mind, and 
as theſe” are capable of being well known, 
and are invariably the ſame, the idea of Vit 
tue is 9 and immutable. In 28 
| gar 
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dof / enkel ations, the: moral. * or 
evil of theſe is not intrinfick: and immediate, 


but wholly depends upon thoſe inward acts 
and 3 with which they are con- 


nected, and from which they take their riſe. 
Whatever conduct or behaviour proceeds 

from a prevailing regard to my own real im- 
provement and happineſs, and amicable af- 
ions towards other Beings that comewith- 


in my cognizance,- is demonſtrably right. 


Ser. XXII. Concerning theſe outward 
dens then, the only queſtion is, how in 
every cireumſtance I ſhall be able to approve 
the integrity and rectitude of my heart? Or 


| which way of acting is moſt adapted to an- 


derer! this end ? And it is very happy that, 
epting- in ſome extraordinary caſes, there 
is no one ſollicitous to find the right road, 
but may do it without much difficulty, and 
be very ſure of it too. In the common train 
of life is it ſo hard to determine whether by 
rs or not doing an action propoſed, or 
doing the contrary, I ſhall be my own 
friend, and the friend of mankind, ſhall 
keep cloſeſt to the character of a good man, 
a good neighbour, a good member of a ſo- 
mily, a good citizen, a good magiſtrate. or 
ſubject, and of one grateful to the Deity: on 
whois he conſtantly depends? Let us only 
_ obſerve how the caſe ſtands between us and 


thoſe: whole: intereſt we handy: deſire and 
rightly 


oat 3 
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_ rightly apprehend. Are we often at a loſs 
about our actions as they reſpect ſuch per- 
ſons, or apt to miſtake in thoſe things which 
| juſtice and benevolence demand from us? No 
more ſhould we ordinarily be in other caſes, 
relating to ſelf-government, juſtice in our in- 
tercourſes with mankind, and piety and de- 
votion towards God, if our judgments were 
not perverted by wrong affections, and much 
more if they were helped and enlightened by 

right ones. 3 


' SECT. XXIII. As to actions confeſſedly 
doubtful we have another way of coming at 
certainty even in theſe; for duty being a re- 
lative term, bearing a conſtant proportion to 
the knowledge and abilities of the agent, the 
difference between ſeveral agents in the de- 

ees of underſtanding, and, in conſequence 
of that, in the appearance of the ſame action, 
which by one of them is eſteemed diſputable, 
by another not, makes no odds, as to the 
certainty of the general rule of proceeding, 
which is always to act according to the great- 

_ eft evidence. Though a perſon of ſuperior 
knowledge ſhould be at a certainty where 
one of a lower claſs can reach no further 
than probability, yet that this latter is bound 
to follow the greater probability (J mean, 
as it appears upon the whole, or in the final 
dueſtion, all things conſidered, ought the action 

ro be done or left undone, or may it be done or 
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that of an Elephant. So a leſſer fault or 
| folly, may be as certainly a fault, or folly 
6 y a7 W Ky 
as a greater one. 6” 


; fick, an 
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Wer 2 is no more to be doubted. than that 
LE. 10 


> former ought to BOT Pan ct by his 
ertain ei 0 8 Mere there no abſur- 
ity in counteracking a leſſer degree of evi- 


quentity from a ſmaller, not as more or leſs 
cal, The magnitude of a Mite, is as truly 


though. it be not ſo ſenſible, as 


S 1 


” ; IE | 


© SECT. XXIV. Upon the whole then, in 
what conſtitutes a yirtuous temper and cha- 
racter, greater certainty cannot be deſired, 
here being all that 1s neceſſary, ſuppoſing a 
conformity of pradtice, to ſecure ef appr. 
bation, the approbation of the Deity, and 
that of all wile and good men; abundantly 
enough to anſwer al the needs and exigen= 
cies of the moral world, in the preſent ſtate 
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F it, the preſeryation and good order of 
- Which depend upon the knowledge we have 


nflucnce this Knowledge hath upon us; in 
51 d vigour of our 


ke manner as the health an 
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n : the. qualities of ous food and 
ck, and other things relating to the k 
Vith this difference, that the Wa 
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ence, there would be none in feſiſting the 
higheſt, theſe two differing only as a greater 


-appro-. 
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generally as much clearer and more certain 
than that of phyſical cauſes and effects, as 
our moral life is more important than our 
„% 
Finally; We have all the certainty con- 
cerning moral duties that is requiſite to our 
attaining the happineſs of moral agents; as 
will be preſently ſhown. It is judicioufly 
obſerved by an admirable Writer in this 
way, that in external operations, where the 
queſtion is often perplexed by the multipli- 
city of circumſtances, our not being able al- 
ways to arrive at preciſe determinations, no 
more affects the certainty of Morality, than 
it does the truth and uſefulneſs of the prin- 
ciples of Geometry about the meaſuring of 
Lines, Surfaces, and Solids ; that neither by 
the Senſes nor the help of Inſtruments it is 
poſſible to effect a Line perfectly ſtrait, or a 
Surface perfectly plain or ſpherical, or a Bo- 
dy perfectly regular. It is enough that we 
approach ſo near to the utmoſt exactneſs, 
that nothing of any moment to human uſe 
is wanting. And ſo much may be attained 
by the principles of moral doctrine.— The 
method, the rules of operations, and the 
way of deducing one thing from another are 
the ſame (in Morality, as in Mathematicks) 
neither do the uſes of life require a compleat 


t Cumberland de Leg. V. C. 4. Where there is a moſt in- 
genious compariſon between Algebra and Morality as to the 
method of finding out Truth, and teaching it when found. 
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accuracy, any more than the * is neceſ- 
ON in N Planes and Solids. En 


bre T. XXV. Another end Author e 
hath remarked, that moral quantities, as they 
are not capable of being adjuſted in their 
mutual proportions with ſo much exactneſs 
as phyſical quantities are, ſo they do not need 
ſach a preciſion, but allow of a latitude. 
Thus in eſtimating the merit of perſons, the 
value of things and actions, the proportion of 
the puniſhment to the crime, and in the 
exerciſe of the greater part of the Virtues, 
excepting Juſtice, e. g. Liberality, Grati- 
tude, Equity, Charity, Sc. there is a cer- 
tain latitude or extent. It cannot be denied 
that the nature of the ſubjef matter is dif- 
ferent in moral and mathematical ſciences; 
and according to this difference in the ſub- 
ject there is a like difference in the lind of 
evidence; from which it will by no means 
follow, that becauſe the evidence to be ex- 
pected in Morality, is not the ſame as that 
of the Mathematicks, that therefore it is not 
ſatis factory. What hath been ſaid, if I miſ- 
take not, hows: 2 n Te 0 this let 
e added. 5 : 


nee XXVI. 3. Morality: Sees fei. 
beton, where i it is moſt of all IIS; in 
+** the 
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the inquiry after happineſs. The end of 


Morality is happineſs; and will any one ſay 
that happineſs is an impoſſible attainment? 


A moſt wiſe and good God hath made am- 


ple proviſion for other creatures, that they 
idk reach the ends to which they incline, 


. for which by their ſeveral natures he 


hath fitted them, and it is hard to conceive, 
that man only ſhould be under a neceſſity 
of falling ſhort 'of the happineſs of which 
It is poſſible for God to 
make man happy, the thing does not imply 


a contradiction; nor is there any incapacity 


in the ſubject to oppoſe it; A being fur». 
niſhed both with Underſtanding and Will, 
man wants not the principles of fruition. 
And who can doubt, but that infinite power 


can ſupply objects of injoyment adequate to 


the faculty d Certain it is. then that God 
can make man happy, and becauſe he is in- 


finitely good we are juſtified to infer that he 


vi do it, with this only condition, that 


man be not wanting to himſelf. 


But as man is not now in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, but degeneracy, this argument may 
be thought to loſe ſomewhat of its force and 
evidence; I will therefore place the matter 
in a different light. We will not then make 
the end of Morality to be the higheſt point 
of happineſs, that it is abſolutely poſſible 
for man to injoy, but the higheſt attainable 
by man in the preſent. circumſtances of his 

D3 Being, 
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Being, ee as frail and degenerate, 
whatever that happineſs ſhould prove to be; 


and of this Morality is ſecured, as the cer 


tain portion of thoſe who! -faithfinlly follow 
its — vg For ſince there is a God, a 
of almighty power, and the fountain of all 


moral perfection, this God cannot but N 


thoſe, moſt who moſt reſer 


Wie him; not 


only as all Beings delight in a ſimilitude * 


nature, but as that which conſtitutes this 
likeneſs is in itſelf moſt excellent and lovely. 


And what God delights in and approves, he 


cannot but diſtinguiſſi by ſuitable marks of 
Raupen ; and all whom. God wills to be 
— — be as happy as he wills them 
to be, ſince he wants not power to accom- 
pliſh his Will. This not only 
greateſt happineſs to be the affured reward of 
the virtuous, but that there muſt be an after 
life, when this reward ſhall be beſtowed, 
foraſmuch as it is not fully and .exactly-con- 


ferred in the preſent ſtate. The natural 


tendencies and effects of Virtue and Vice ob- 


vious to all, ſhow them with certainty what 


God approves or diſapproves. Virtue natu- 
rally produces happineſs, Vice miſery; ſo 
that if the virtuous man always injoyed the 
natural effects of his Virtue, and the vicious 
man ſuffered the natural effects 0 f his Vici- 


tween them in point of happineſs. But for- 
n as this order of png does not al- 


T ways 


proves the 
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ouineſs, there would be no compariſon be- 


often ſee the moſt god- like ſouls in _ 
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ways take place in this life, it muſt be à ſa- 
tis faction that we can have recourſe to a ua 
preme Mind; whoſe future retributions will 


ſolve all wrong appearances, and make this 


truth ſecure, that ip ſpite of every hindrance, 
the virtuous man will in the end, and upon 
the whole, be the-happieft man. We now 


miſerable\ bodies, and the beſt of men placed 
in the worſt circumſtances of life; which 
introduces the neceſſity of a future ſtate, 
when this ſeeminꝑ diſorder in the conduct of 
things ſhall be rectified, and Virtue receives 


its crown. A Heatben Moraliſt reaſons 


much after the ſame manner. If as it is 
% probable the gods have regard to human 
e things, it is agreable to Reaſon to ſuppoſe,” 

they delight in that which is beſt and 
ce neareſt alein to themſelves, and will re. 
« ward: thoſe who moſt love and: — 
< "I and r Wera * 

0 

grord XXVII. Upon the Whole then; it 
ſeems ſufficiently evinced' that certainty be- 
longs to Etbicbs; and in concluding after 
this manner we are far from being ſingular. 


Mr. Dryden tells us concerning Plutarch, in 
his life of that celebrated Philoſopher, that 


Moral Philoſophy was his greateſt aim, be- 
cou * principles of it admitted of leſs 
D . ee doubt, 


* Ez Yap TH 67145\ tt Twv aufen, e. Ariſtot Eck. 


| ad Nicom. 
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 profeſſes himſelf an Academic even in Mo- 
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doubt, * were moſt inducing + to the be- 
neſit of human life. And though? Cicero 


rality, —— ng- to no more than probabi- 
biy: in the things he diſcourſes of, yet when 
it is — that his deſign herein was 
not to repreſent E#hichs as leis evident than 
thoſe ſeiences, which are aceounted to have 


the greateſt certainty; and that by probabi- 


ty this Philoſopher intended all that evi- 
dence which admits of the leaſt poſſibility 
of miſtake, which notion of the word will 
perhaps comprehend what we call moral 


+ : certainty," I ſhall not be afraid to reckon 
him of our fide. «Nay, which at fir fight 


appears ſtrange; Hobbs himſelf, the man 


that denies all natural diſtinctions of moral 


good and evil, affirms Morality to be capa- 


3 


ſon which he gives for this ſhows, that he 
meant it no kindneſs. Morality may be 
e demonſtrated, becauſe we ourſelves are 
e the authors: of the difference between 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, by the eſtabliſn- 
ment of Laws and — to which 
*. moral good and evil owe all their being. 
His meaning is, that men may certainly 
know what actions are violations of thoſe 
a. or rules, REN * +> 6 rl have 
et n {& 'If 


7 Cic. De Offic. L. a. f. 2. & Grev. in loc. 
— C. 10. 
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* XXVII. Mr. Locles opinion 10 
well known, that Morality is capable of de- 


monſtration; but it is doubted. whether the 
reaſon he gives for it be concluſive. Up- 
on this ground it is (ſays this great man) 
* that I am bold to think, that Morality is 

c capable of demonſtration, as well as Mas 


e thematicks, ſince the preciſe real eſſence 
cc © af the things moral words ſtand for; 


may be perfectiy known; and ſo the 
- * congruity or incongruity of the things 
themſelves be certainly. e | 
% which-conliſts perfect knowledge. 
meaning ſeems to *beghing 8 
| — for ideas in the mind, which are 
| — as exiſting in any real pat- 
terns without it, as is the caſe in Natural 
Pbilaſanby, it is our own fault if we do not 
clearly define the terms we make uſe of in 
moral Propoſitions. And this being done, 
à certain judgment may be caſily formed 
concerning the: Propoſitions, whether they 
be true or falſe. But methinks this ſappoſes 
rather than proves the certainty of Morality; 
or at moſt proves no more than this, that 


having a demonſtration of it in our own 


minds, we can convey this knowledge to 
others, by firſt laying down preciſe deſini- 


tions of the terms we imploy; by means of 


N which others may as ently conceive our 


mean- 
2 . Underſtanding, R 3. Cs. 5.16. 


— in as 1 Juli, Probity, 
Fraud, or the like, as they can of the words 
are, Circie, Triangle, and the like, 
the s themſelves are exhibited 
before them. But with ſubtmiſſion, ſome- 
thing more is neceſſary than this, vi. prov- 
ing that my ideas —— with praiſe 
er diſpraiſe, with good or ill deſert, have a 
foundation: in the nature of things. Juſtice 
; being firſt defined, it may not be difficult to 
ſhowy that an action is juſt or unjuſt accord- 
ing to the definition; but is it reaſonable, 10 
it; praiſe-worthy and deſerving the approba- 
tion of God — men? To denſonſtrate 
this, Which is demonſtrating the moral obli- 
gation of the action, ſomething more is evi- 
dently neceſſary, than exactl/ defining the 
—— * What this is which — ne? 
will be ſhown ina eue oF thi: N 
Law of Nature. . * 4 aue Mita Ag” 
n d. iel Da, 24404 Dirt tt 
— XXIX. Againſt — of n 
Morality hal Amerie cal are co *r 
een Ih. 2 
1. The different - clentithents: af Anahisd | 
corieentility: the fame actions; which ſome - 
are ready to think were hardly poſſible, if 
they had one plain uniform rule by which 
to judge. The anſwer to this will be more 
conveniently placed under the Demonſtration 
of the Law-of Nature, where I ſhall have 
Wm to 9 it at r for which 
ta reaſon 
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reaſon I only mention the-obje&ion "iow, 
with this general remark upon it, that wen 
not ing the rule is no proof of their not 
e, it in their poſſeſſion. 10 n 
2. There are many actions conſeff dly of 
a doubtful nature, and what becomes 6 the 
certainty: of Morality in theſe caſes? I 411 
ſwer, dur doubts here art not ſo much | 
about the nal, as phyſioal nature of actions. 
Virtue irtimedinety conſiſts in the diſpoft- 
tion of the mind, and what this ought to be 
in every caſe may be eaſily demonſtrated; 
But as to external actions the good or evit'of | 
them depending upon the diſpofition of min 
with which 2 are or ought to be con- 
nected; though it be demoniſtrable tliat 
whatever'a&ions flow from right diſpoſitions 
are right, and whatever actions are owing 
to a want of ſuch diſpoſitions,” and mac 
more to tlie — tlie contrary, are 
not right br yet in ſuch caſes it 
may be bes t actions are on ac- 
count of their ce nature (or aptitude to 
expreſs and promote good diſpofitions) to 
be choſen.” Vet here it is plain, as long as 
this ignorance or doubt is not to be aſcribed 
to a faulty diſpoſition of mind, they do not 
at all affect the certainty of Morality. A 
man acting wrong in fuch a caſe does it 
from an ignorance or miſtake, like that of 
a perſon who drinks an intoxicating liquor, 
not OY the . of it, which de- 
44 eee 
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rives * * a time of the uſe of his Rea- 
ſon; here is the appearance but not the crime 
of drunkenneſs. A virtuous man is not in- 
fallible in opinions or facts; but though de- 
ſtitute of certainty in one ſenſe, he has it in 
another. Though he may not be certain of 
the intrinſick nature of an action, that is, 
whether it be good or evil in itſelf, . he 
may be certain of its relative nature, W 
ther it be good or evil to him, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered b. For either the — 
concerns the neeety of the action only, 
dur being obliged to do it, the — i 
being out of diſpute; on which ſuppoſition 
it is our undoubted duty — — — 
action: or the doubt is of the lie of 
the action, at the ſame time that we are 
perſuaded of its not being neceſſary to be 
done; in Which caſe it is manifeſt that I 
am bound to forbear. Or a doubt lies on 
both ſides, that the doing of the action 
may be ſinful, and ſo Remi the forbear- 
ance of it, and yet one or the other muſt 
he choſen; in this uncertainty we are not 
without ſure footing, nor without ſufficient 
light to direct us; for having ſought divine 
illumination humbly and fervently, and done 
al we are morally capable of doing to ex- 
tricate ourſelves from the ſtrait, laying aſide 
all prejudices from paſſion and intereſt; if 
1 all no more e appears for one fide. 
57 9% 
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of the queſtion than the other, it is certain, 
which way ſoever we act, there is no danger 
of our ſining. But in caſe the probabilities 
after all appear unequal, we muſt act on that 
ſide which we apprehend has the greateſt to 

juſtify it. In every vicious action the Will 
is in fault, either directly or indirectly, which 
it not being here, the action muſt be pro- 
nounced innocent. e e e 


Scr. XXX. The reſult of the whole is, 
that Morality is of the greateſt moment, 
and capable of the moſt ſatisfactory proof. 
And this will juſtify the Oracle of Apollo in 
declaring © Socrates the wiſeſt man of the 
age in which he lived; for this reaſon, that 
deſpiſing the ſophiſtry and trifling of the 
Philoſophy then in vogue, he directed his 
chief application to the ſtudy of himſelf, 
and the correction of his manners. As 
much as to ſay, the ſtudy of Morality is 
indeed the ſtudy of Wiſdom. © © Socrates 
recommended ftudying Geometry and Aſtro- 
nomy, as far as theſe ſciences were practical 
and of uſe in life; but beyond this (as for 
inſtance abſtruſe and difficult theories in 
Geometry, and in Aſtronomy, inquiring 
into the mechaniſm by which God framed 


© A ſummary of his Moral Philoſophy is given by Xexe- 

hon, in his four books de Memorabilibus Soc: & Cic. Aca- 

dem. L. 1. SY i 
4 Xen, de Memor. L. 4. C. 7. 
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ave; the heavenly bodies) he did not 
approve an application to theſe ſtudies; 
eſteeming Anaxagoras to have been no bet- 
ter than a mad man upon this account. In 
this preference of moral ſcience the Chineſe 
agree with Socrates, whoſe © Laws admit 
none to the Magiſtracy, but thoſe who have 
for a long time and with ſucceſs applied 
themſelves to ſtudy the Moral Philoſophy of 
Confucius, the Socrates of the Chineſe. But 
then this preference of moral fcience muſt 
not be carried ſo. far, as the treating other 
ſciences with contempt, as it is in fact done 
by f Lord Shafteſbury ; ſince by reaſon of 
the connection which Cicero obſerves there 
is between all the parts of learning, the moſt 
ſpeculative ſciences may be very aſſiſtant to 
thoſe that are practical. Beſides, we can- 
not be ſuppoſed to fill up all our hours of 
ſtudy with the ſtudy of Morality, other 
focculations ate neceſſary to inlarge, enter- 
tain, and exerciſe the mind. Philoſophy 
4 (as. a fine Writer e obſerves). was putting 
on a new face about the age of Phiigtra- 
60 tus; it was begining to rale the na- 
10 tural precepts. of /ife and morals, to neg- 
ce ke =o noble connection, which the 
e firſt maſters: had eſtabliſhed betycen. Ply- 
0 : * fical contemplations and this prime ſcience 
| Gs * of 


- Burner 8 bel 71 ay * ais * 
1 Advice to an Author Part III. 6. 1 . 
E Inquiry into the Life + and Wriings of Homer, Se 12. 
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« of manners and ations. A connection 
« never to be overlooked ; and which we 
« have the ſatisfaction. to ſee revived, ſince 
« the. ſciences have gained a new luſtre, | 
« and by the happy application of Geometry 
« and Numbers to the appearances of nature 
e have loſt that uncertainty. which was long 
« their reproach, .and the cauſe of their de- 
« cay. The, Author quotes as inſtances, 
Sir Thaac, Newton's Principles of Natural 
Philoſophy, Scbolium the laſt, his Chrono- 
bogy, C. 2, and 3. Cumberland de Legibus, 
MWolaſtons Religion of Nature, Derbams 
Aſtro-& Phyſico- Theology, and others. 
This obfervatioa ſhows the great uſefulneſs 
of Natural Philoſophy to the Moraliſt ; the 
knowledge of nature being. certainly a very 
good preparation to the ſtudy; of morals. 
This, Fi then being confeffedly the moſt 
important, it may be of ſome uſe to re- 
mark, that God did not wholly negle& the 
beat hen world, he raiſed up a Socrates in 
Greere, a A Confucius i in China; and the ſame 
is true of other nations, as teachers * 
examples of een we. ie 


"Sxcr. XXI. Tan we now help admir- 
ing the vanity of man, which 3 him 
from the purſuit of moral knowledge, that 
ſo nearly concerns him, and e reward 
his ny With the moſt folid ſatifaction, 
3 * and 
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and bewilders him among the diſtractions 
of human opinions, which commonly are 


as little profitable as certain? This ſhows 


the general taſte to be extremely vitiated, 


wn the need there is, not only of a reſo- 

lute oppoſition to vulgar prejudices, but of 
ſome higher principle to corre & it. For 
this reaſon I ſhall cloſe this Vntroduction 
with' ſome counſels, for the more ſucceſsful 


_ Purſuit of moral truth, after giving a neceſ- 


ſary caution againſt the error of thoſe, who, 
as Cicero takes notice, © ſtudy. Morality, 


0 that they may make a "ſhow of their learn- 
ing, not that they may live according to 
its rules.” In oppoſition to this error 


k Seneca juſtly obſerves, © The ay of \ 


* Philoſophy is not popularity or oſtenta- 


ce tion; and it conſiſts not in talking plauſi- 
1 bly, but acting well. It animates and 


forms the mind, directs the life, governs 


« our actions, ſhows what we are to do, 
% and what forbear, and ſiting at the helm 
guides our courſe over the ſea of life.” 
The advice I would recommend to be ob- 


ſerved by thoſe who would 7 Morals 
with ſucceſs, may; be reduced to 


98 r 


heads. | 
1. Be not ſo attached to any preconceiv- 


6d notions, however poſitive | you may 


444 Moralem alert inam oſtentationem ſcien non legem 
vis putant. | 


* Epik. 16. 
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hitherto have been of their truth, ab to be 
backward to part with them upon better 


evidence, even though the diſcovery of your 


errors {ſhould deprive you of ſome pleafing 


deluſion, and oblige you to the n of 


ſomething naturally ungrateful. An 
2. Impoſe an abſolute filence / 'on your | 


Paſi ons, and guard againſt the flatteries of 


Senſe and Imagination, reſolving to be guided 


in your judgments only by ſober, improved, 
and enlightened Reaſon. The clearneſs and 
ſtilnefs of the medium, a8 well as the good- 
neſs of the organ, are neceſſary to an exact 


view of the ob ect. The PI. toniſts there 
fore define Philoſoph * the diſingagement 
« and abſtraction of the mind from the 
by body, that it might be capable of apply- 
ce ing itſelf to things intelligible, and -that 


ce Have a true and proper being“. As to 


« the paſſionate part of the foul: ſays the 


* ſame Author, a Philoſopher „ to be 


e furniſhed. with the coldeſt and moſt in- 
x different temper to corporeal delights.” 
The mind or diviner part of man is often 


| miſlead by the corrupt affections of the 


heart, which having loſt its reliſh of true 
good, ſeeks to draw the Underſtanding into 
the ſame etror. For this reaſon you ſhould 
not only be aware of the artifices of the 


heart, and guard againſt them, but 


E | 2 "WM 


Alcina, Introd. ad Philof, Platonicam. 


. M the Importance Sc. 
Labour inceſſantly to purge and re- 
F Fe the heart, and to have it Aae with 
the love of truth and goodneſs; and for this 
end by fervent devotion to obtain from God, 
the great reſtorer of nature, that ſacred beht 
and influence, which will direct you to form 


Tight judgments 2 we} and halo: you 
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| 2 Buben or Morality in ee 
i2 and ＋ rhe nature of. Had : 


sor. L THICK 8 or hes; 
WO lity, Hoon, is ſo named 
-S d/o Tev HH, and Hles again 
| 18 derived amo Tv Eds, AS 


| Ariftoth has obſerved, 


by an Bens tranſinutation of a ſhort vowel 
into a long one; between which two words 
there ſeems to be much the ſame difference, 
if we critically diſtinguiſh them, as between 
Cuſtom and Habit in our language: Hbes or 
| | E Afr: Habit 

2 Eth. Eudaim. L. 2. F. 2. 
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” ran & 


aher, ignifying an internal rooted diſpoſition 
of ſoul, acqu "xy or improved Na Ts Ebvs by 


| Cuſtom, or a frequent repetition of the acti- 


ens proper to generate it. And even the 
word Mores, from whence Merality has its 
name, and fo: likewiſe our - engliſh word 
Manners, does not fimply denote human 
actions, but actions to which men are accu- 


ſtomed. Dr. Gre indeed obſerves, © that 
« though the Philoſophy which treateth of 


« Virtue, is by the Greeks called Hbun, it is 


% not becauſe duſtom maketh Virtue, but 


© becauſe Virtue is the parent of Cuſtom ; 3 
ſo far as this is uſeful to all communities, 
or agreable to the beſt Reaſon in any 
* one.” But I will venture to ſay, that 
Cuſtom is in ſome ſenſe the parent of Virtue ; 
not as if Virtue conſiſted in a conformity 

to. publick Cuſtom, but becauſe a Cuſtom of 
doing virtuous actions forms a habit of 
Virtue, from whence © HOnw has its deriva- 
tion. 


Ethicks or Morality" is 4 Seiente direct- 


| Tug. human actions for the attainment of hap- 


Pingſs. Vou ſee the genus of the Sehnitten 
is Science, for ſo Merality is in a proper 
ſenſe ; moral knowledge being —fixed and 
certain. The” objects o&. this. Science; by 


Which. it is differenced from all others, are 


the Pn. of nar as e of being 
152d 8 keis Nt por oy | 


1 
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ſmol. Sacra. B. 2. C7 3 
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directed by. a moral. rule, and made: FA 
vient to the eg of happineſs | 


rer. U. In my Aiuiſen of Ethicks, I 
ſhall follow one 2 the oldeſt and moſt 
common, not knowing where to find a bet- 
ter; and accordingly part it. under theſe 
two general heads, of happineſs, and of the. 
method to be obſerved for its attainment. 
I give happineſs the firſt place, not ſo much 
for the reaſon commonly aſſigned, that hap- 
pineſs is the end of Morality, and the end 
1s ſtill firſt in intention, but upon theſe fro 
conſiderations. 
1. The nature of the end regulates that of 
the means, and ought therefore to be firſt 
known and eſtabliſhed ; in ſo much that 
the end being low, ſenſual, and momentary, 
the means _ be agreable ; as on the con- 
trary the means muſt partake of the dignity 
of the end. If the happineſs which a wiſe 
man is to purſue ariſeth from ſenſual grati- 
fications, or worldly power, wealth, and 
greatneſs, who does not ſee, that ſenſuality, 
covetouſneſs, and ambition, within certain 
bounds, are not Wy, lawful, but commend- 
able f 3 299 | 
"Ria 55 And 

4 gu in w 
REC be 
all mental pleaſures, which coſt us a pretty deal of pains to 
come at them, and afterall could not he carried to any great 


degree, as Horace concerning the Philoſophy of Lrcbytas the 
Pythagorean. | 
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And though the pleaſures of the ad 
mould in themſelves be preferable to thoſe 
of the body, yet ſuppoſing the duration of 
human Ting: whatever that happineſs 
be, not--to extend beyond this life, a very 
great change muſt follow in reſpect of mo- 
ral — ep It would, to ſay the leaſt, 

be doubtful, whether amon the Hort o 


ing to God we were to place refuſing to 


comply with the Eſtabliſhed Religion, 


againſt our inward ſentiments, at the ex- 
of our lives, or what we held deareſt 

in them; or ſuch degrees of devotion, and 
ſo ſtrict a regard to truth as truth, where 
the laws of juſtice were not violated; or to 
the workings of our minds, as we are now 

obliged to maintain. And as to our neigh- 

bour, whether all the ſame inſtances of be- 
nevolence, e. g. hazarding our own lives to 
fave thoſe of other perſons; and as to our- 
 felves, that exact temperance in the injoy- 
ment of bodily pleaſures, that induftry : and 
er re our 89 4 which a are duties 
"vg "NOW, 2 


Te maris 4 tern, numeroque carentis rene 910% 
Mienſorem e Archyta, e, 


Pualveris exigui prope littus parva Matinum 
Munera: nec quidquam tibi prodeſt 
Aerias tentaſſe domos, animoque rotundum | 
. Re muy monte 5 . 
e eee 0⁴ 28. . 


Whether ieee ra ger besen bey rea- 
n, and of conſequence. run into all kinds of ſenſual indul- 


Fer having: no principle: eſs ſtrang * to cer 
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now, would be the fame then. Or thou gh 
Reaſon ſhould determine for all the — 
duties and obligations upon both ſuppoſitions, 
yet as upon ſuppoſition of no happineſs be- 
yond. this life, we could not ſo eaſily and 
effectually filence thoſe who abandoned 
themſelves to their vices, who would laugh 
at any that ſhould talk to them of the rea- 
fonableneſ of curbing their inclinations ; it 
is upon this account alſo very neceſſary, that 
the happineſs which men have in view 
ſhould be firſt fixed, becauſe upon the other 
ſuppoſition | of a hapy ineſs remaining for'the 
virtuous in a future ſtate, of which the per- 
fection of Virtue and Piety, and the moſt 
exalted exerciſes of it, will conſtitute a 
principal part; all diſputes about the obli- 
gation to the ſeveral inſtances of Virtue and 
Piety, even the moſt expenſive and ſelf- 
ing, are cut off at once. A ſtream will 
riſe as high, and no higher, aeit is forced 
to aſcend by the weight of the fountain. 
It would alſo be very hard to ſhow-in many 
caſes the crime of ener 8 there were 
no future ſtate., . IH 


er III. Grotius * 3 quoted a pa 
ſage from Ariftotle, de Mori 2 L. g. C. 8 
. he ſaith, © that whereas the vulgar 
« call thoſe lovers. of tbemſelves, who are 


E « for ingrofling we * of this "I 
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„ he for his part reckoning that to be the 
„ man, which was moſt delle in him, 
&, could not but eſteem him to be the lover 
e of himſelf, who loved and gratified his 
moſt excellent part, though he was to die 
for it;“ adds, & which opinion whether 
«-jt can be defended by a Philoſopher, who 
% acknowledges no rewards or puniſhments 
after this life, may juſtly be queſtioned. 
St. Auſtin was of the mind, that ſetting 
<«-afide thoſe rewards and uniſhments, the 
truth would lie on the K de of Epicurus.” 
Puffendorf'f having faid, that the Law of 
Nature conſidered in itſelf is ſhut. up 
e within the bounds of this life, tending 
only to tender man ſociable; while _ - 
ce end of Moral Ti heohgy is to form the 
Chriſtian, that is, a man who -ought in- 
e deed to live here below honeftly and 
te peaceably; but who nevertheleſs expects 
«-the principal rewards of his Piety after 
this life:“ Leibnitz in his Judgment upon 
Puffendorf had too much reaſon to object, 
« that to neglect the conſideration of ano- 
& ther life, was to deprive this Science of 
* the fineſt things belonging to it, and at 
the ſame time Pc e . 1 . 
of life,” | 


Lune; Iv. As all Morality BY Wi bla. 
_ in "Rage: or the belief of a Su- 
* 
res ds Offs Elon & Civ. F. 6. 


Chap.1/ of Hantel 1 
preme Being, and the hopes and fears of 
mankind relating to him, if there be no 
other life of man but what i is animal and 
dying, Religion vaniſhes of courſe, and 
with that Morality, as far as it flows from 
conſcience, regulates the habit and temper 
of the mind, and is ſupported by the awe 
or love of a Divine Being. For what is 
Providence in the. moral world, but the re- | 
ard which the Supreme Ruler 'of it has to - 
1 actions, between the doers of which 


he will make a diſtinction in his treatment 


of them, ſuitable to their reſpective actions, 
whether good or evil, and the degrees of 
goodneſs or viciouſneſs in each; now. n 
ſuch diſtinction being ordinarily made FE 
this world, if there be no future ſtate where 
it ſhall be done, can men think there is ſuch 
a thing in God as approbation or diſlike of 
the actions of men, and conſequently any 
regard to them, or any Moral Providence? 
And if there be no Moral Providence, to 
what purpoſe is Religion, or what room is 
there for Morality, as far as that depends 
upon Religion, and has it interwoven 
with it? | 
Religion and Morality were divided 
amongſt the Heathen, the Prieſthood had the 
care of Religion, the Philoſophers of Mora- 
lity. Religion among them conſiſted only 
in the knowledge and practice of certain 
rites and ceremonies, ſo chat it is no won- 
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der Morality was, not deduced from their 
Religion, weh a Religion was not a proper 
oundation for it. As on the other hand, it 

; no wonder that a Morality not founded : 
in Religion was imperfect, it was impoſſi- 


ble it ſhould be otherwiſe. Chriſtianity has 


reconciled theſe two, the Chriftian Miniſter 
is- inſtead of the Pagan Prieſt and the Pa- 
gan Pbilgſepber, he takes care of both pro- 
vinces, and with more ſucceſs by means of 
their union. This argument may be im- 
proved to ſhow, that both our Religion and 
orality are the only true and genuine. 
La#antius*® has much the ſame obſervation. 
Herein Arr ofle's Ethicks and Cicero's Offices 
appear to e defective, the duties we owe 


to God hand omitted, and the dutics we 
oe aur e ene not bang founded 


on Tight POS: he 


ser. V. 2. The koaoledge of the 2p 
puts life into the execution, of the means. 
When men run in a race they run with 
greater ſpeed, having the prize in view ; and 
the more glorious that is, the more vigor- 
ous and unfainting is their motion. After 
the lovely ſcene is once diſp layed, and it 
has been clearly ſhown what happineſs 
means, a man will find his afſions ſtirred, 
his hopes and defires will be in motion, an- 
very” 8 he Will be how to ſecure 
2 8 1 5 him- 
dt, fot, Div i > 


Chap, I. of Happineſs.” 39 
himſelf of fo. invaluable a treaſure ;_ and 
when he is thus prepared, the Moralift has 
a ſtronger handle by which to turn and 
guide him. The ute of Virtue which 
make up the js part will then haye a 
more favourable hearing, and he will then 
be held attentive to inſtruction, being al- 

ready convinced that his greateſt intereſt is 
concerned. Divines indeed in their diſ- 
courſes to the people generally go a con- 
trary way, they firſt ſtate the duty and then 
inforce it by motives taken from the rewards 
that attend it. But in proceeding after this 
manner they take it for granted, that their 
hearers are before poſſeſſed of the know- 
ledge of the reward from Revelation, and ſo 
carry the idea of it all along with them, and 
need only to have it a little more opened 
and illuſtrated in the cloſe ; whereas we are 
now upon the inquiry after happineſs by 
the light « of natural Reaſon. 


sxcr. VI. A man never acts upon previ- N 
ous thought, but he is under a neceſſity of 
acting for ſome end; if for no other, to 
8 9 the activity of his Being, and to 
avoid that ſatiety and wearineſs which is the 
natural puniſhment of ſloth, Should a per- 
ſon to diſprove this attempt to lay aſide all 
views and defigns in any particular action, 
and then think he has Beteby confuted this 

erden. He deceives himſelf PE 3 


for 
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for he directly confirms it, his end being 
plainly this, to contradict the above mention- 
ed axiom, that man never acts but for ſome 
end. And as man acts for ſome end, ſo 
this end is a good, really ſuch, or imagined 
ſo to be®. He may indeed wilt evil, but 
not under the notion of ei; this is a con- 
tradiction and impoſſibility, the ſame as 
placing our ha arora in being miſerable, 
i the Poet”. makes the apoſtate od fay, 


EPR OT ”— Goel to me is We. 
Evil be thou my Good !- 2 


| by ll he means not is on eee" but the 


revenge which this would provoke him to 
take, in gratifying which he ſhould injoy a 
criminal and monſtrous delight. The Devil 
himſelf would be glad to ſeparate between 
his puniſhment and his guilt, | 

SECT. VII. Good is either TEN or na- 
tural. Moral good is the goodneſs of actions 
as conformable to right Reaſon, and deſerv- 
ing of approbation. An action done be- 
cauſe it is reaſonable and fit; is in that view. 
of it morally good, of which more here- 


| re LF Natures ß is either e ſelf, : 


DE, b F wha or 
F Toy 5 @v. KLINE, Pi TA. {All ee is for- 
the ſake of ſome clogs either real or appearing to be ſuck; for 
eyen flight from evil is for the ſake of good, and betaute it is 
1 15 to be uſeful. | Simplic, in Epi, C. 1. 
ltar's. — Loſt. B. 4. l 


Chap. I. I. of Happineſs. „ 
or what has a relation to happineſs, conſi- 
dered purely i in that view. The meeting of 
theſe two in the ſame action does not make 
them ever the leſs diſtinct; for the aptitude 
of an action to produce happineſs, which is 
its natural goodneſs, is one thing; and do- 
ing ſuch an action, becauſe it is fit and rea- 
ſonable you ſhould do it, (which is the no- 
ral goodneſs of ſuch actions when ſo done) is 
Lone! Virtue in/one view of it is natural 
2 as it gives ſatisfactions of the beſt kind 
the action, and in the reflection, and as 
1 improves and inlarges the faculties of in- 
joyment; but this idea of it is evidently di- 
ſtinct from its moral goodneſs, or its bein, 
practiſed by us becauſe conformable to right 
Reaſon, and deſerving of approbation, It 
is only of natural good that we are here diſ- 
courſing.” And not only happineſs itſelf, 
but what has a relation to happineſs is 
in that relation. Hence is the goodneſs of 
the natural powers and faculties of an agent, 
by which he is able to contribute to the 
producing of happineſs, either his own 
or others; and the more extenſive theſe 
faculties the better and more excellent 
- are. 4 . Tn 


16 vill. Good in ache acceptation of 
it may be thus defined. I is that which 
either makes or denominates' a Being ' happy, 

or or Prepares him for pin ; or af Teaft pre- 


vents 


> 
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wents or removes bis miſery. The fall heath; | 
ing of which definition you Dy take i in 19 2 
following Propoſitions. | ES. SW 
I. Happineſs confiſts in Plage, 

chief reaſon for ſaying ſo is this. The wb: 


trary to What beſpeaks a man . miſerable 
muſt be his happineſs that which beſpeaks 
aà man m liſerable is pain, and the contrary 
of pain is 1 plea But then the notion of 
pain is by no means to be confined to the 


complaints of the body, but takes in all 
uncalineſſes of the mind, Whether ariſing 
immediately, from its own imperfections and 
diſorders, which as unavoidably produce 
mental uneaſineſs, as a diſtortion of the 
limbs, a diſlocation of the bones, or the dif- 
continuity of the parts, is attended with pam 


1 of he . or en Ts 


5 Ee STS 4 ivNE A 4 


Ne real or 1 5 bel He dat boaſts of 
eing happy in. Phalariss Bull, talks more 
ke a mad than a wile man. Seneca 
quotes. a ſaying of Eprcurus's to this purpoſe, 
and gives him the honour of it; but What 
can be plainer, than that if the words were 
Epicurus, Fol none but = Srzic could ever 
ſpeak them. ſeriouſly ? In the. mouth. of 
Epicurus they were nothing elſe but a ſevere 
e upon the Stores. What bs air 
ave 


| . E piſt. 66. 


RM 


Pp: to Ho 63 
E theſe words, uam fue 7 quam 
nibil curol © How pleaſant I find it, how 
« unconcetned Iam !” which Epicili us ſays a 
wiſe man would utter in the extremity of 
And thus Cicero! underſtood them. 
Fre! are excellent words, and worth all the 
romantic trains of the Sores,” which Xeno- 
hon m puts into the mouth of Cyrus, in an 
oration to his ſoldiers tending to prove, that 
pleaſure is the dim of all utman actions, 
even bf the ſeveteſt Virtue. It is my 
„judgment, that men would not ſtrive to 
© excel in any Virtue, if when maſters of 
« their with, they ſhook injoy nothing 
ce more than the MY And as for them 
be who deſpiſe prefent pleaſures, they do it 
40 not as if they were indifferent Whether 
« eyex they knew any thing of delight, but 
* from t proſpect they have, that this 
ce continence of theirs will be the occafion 
« of their tafting much greater pleaſures af- 
e terward.” . When men loſe their plea- 
© fure (faith the Chorus in a play of So. 
« phoctes®) I reckon nat that fuch do live, 
„ but count them breathing carcaſes. Be 
ee rich if thou wilt at home, and poſſeſs 4 
- government ; but if joy be abſent from 
ee. All this, all other things the world can 
@ afford are vain as clouds of ſmoke, in 


e com- 


OY Im & Tuſe. lr 5. 7. TT 
n Kyps Werle 
a > Antigone, Act 5. Sc. 1. 


64 Of the Nature Paxml, 
1 * of real felicity.” That hap» 
1 pineſs differs not but in name from pleaſure, 
Is likewiſe evident from this; that the high- 
eſt pleaſure is nothing elſe but the 40557 of 
the regular frame I dif; poſition of nature, 
and the due exerciſe of its Keule; ſo that 
pleaſure is ſomewhat ſpringing out of na- 
ture, which crowns its operations. It is 
reward of the wiſe Author of things, by 
which he intimates his approbation, and 
gives us to underſtand, that nature is jn that 
temperament, and exerts itſelf after th man- 
ner, which he would have it. And * 
n this reward be but bappineſs? 
* Sscr. Tx. 2. Good is either A FOUR ar 
13 This diſtinction is implied in the 
definition, 15 objeftive good, or objeftive 
pr rg (as others ſomewhat . improperly 
it) 1s that which makes us happy; For- 
mal 864. or the pleaſure reſulting om the 
application of the faculty to the object, is 
that which denominates us happy. And it 
may be of ſome uſe to theſe #409. to add a 
third, and to call i it intermediate, this 1 is no 
other than fruition, I term it 4 geol. E 1 
| cauſe it is the next and immediate foun 
tion of pleaſure. J call it intermediate, be. 
_ cauſe it comes between the pleaſure, and the 
object which gives being to it. Some there 
are with whom this paſſes under the name 
of IO happineſs ; i RE the Schoohmen, 
8 but 


and the Will in the con- 
Hove of any; obje&, is got 


. 7 ed ho & a 4 

injdyed is, oþ- 

good, rather, and fruiti- 
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ng t | 
the faculties, of injoyment; and in propor- 
ion as theſe ate more perfect, the pleaſure 
they convey wil be anfwerable in value. 
I ether with the Being the pleaſure of a 
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&@ of Patt, 
flats": . ee i Riffevcnce I pleaſures 
J e to, the difference of fung 
By er nal” ans; to have his p 


2 A . $ well ag his particu 0 pera- 
«fon . g of a Horſe 1 Dag: 2 
l, are n Tame, _ "The difference 
e I 11 ſucll, a t1 quire differ- 
8 obje 2 and here tlie ad- 
5 8 1 6 1 above the other ma be 
the object, the nobleſt = 
yieldibg 2 ble en 1 Such 18 
difference between” rational” 1 and . 


fra if we 

migh it 15 jo 5 I 12 oats rg con- 
ſideted what Wind of Beings we are, and the 
Er between the "foul and the bo 
\ Ah ve not be ignorant of the hap ppineſs 


ker. XI. 5 e ma; 2 85 ö 
py by e a : Proper and 25 mag make of 5 
OWN, or. by. procuring What Will 280 IF us, 
happy... _ By this, means it is that Virtuè 
. to * o dent a e Virtue i it is 

Wr : 16d. l | pranted 


* Ech. ad Nicom. L. 10. c. 6• see 10 5 4. where he 
Proves at large, that Pleaſures are ſpecifically different, 


WI wg wg oy gy yy, Toy WT. 
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. 


natütk⸗ and as to any pleafure or 


Chap. 1 N Habp prof 65 


granted is In itſelf good; as abſtracting from 


all n_ it cauſes' pleaſare'; 


but the ple phe ure it now affords from ite O 
fund is fil, in compariſon of the pleäſuite 
for Which it qualifies 7 prepares the fout. 
And*'6n'"this "account its preateſt goodness 
Jies, Hot ift taking us happy ät prefent 'by 
its'own efficiency, but in giving us a Title to 
that from which we fhall receive all the 
happineſs we can defire. Nay, in this 
view, things in themſelyes wholly indiffer- 
0 


ent put 0 iche nature of good. For in- | 
Rance,” Money ſeparate” Rom its uſe; as in 1 
ſtate 6fiperfe ſolitude, is of no more value 


than common earth! any 7 — "the 
ſcene into ſoeie EE be 10 
of it is not to. © helping fur 
oifh us with nk ee Ir is 
eaſy to transfer this to actions, An Action 
in keel indifferent, 1 mean as to its mot 


gives us in the 4 Mes FA not 
God, and we do it becauſe commanded, 

8405 lis the July of good; by com- 

E us to the divine favour. Tea fur- 
ther, that Which in itſelf and abſtractly ta- 
ken 1 oll in the relation it bears to a fac- 
ceeding pleaſure that is more than equal to 
it, of which it is the occaſion or con 
dition, ought to be numbered among the 


5 things that are good. An inciſon in the 


nenn Is painful, and 9 — to 


which are the foundation of all pleaſure, it 
puts on another name. Andithus all the 
Aicktons and diſappaintments which the good 


| Xo r thanks, in regard of their 


| $9 rodents yer. from, 


68 Of the Nature | anz !. 


he avoided as; evil; but when, it tends to the 


recovery of health, and preſervation of life, 


an ſuffers in this world, Religion will in- 
form him are favours for which he is bound 


nd _ 


E connecti- 
on Wi ith the Pei Oey 2 ue 


7 . oy 5 Ps * * % * 
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Bs 311. 


. Y XI. 5. lle that PRE more pe 


ö . — he injoys pleaſure, is upon whole A 


auſerable man. For things ate. always: to 
Beit prevail- 
ly; whatever it be 
zohgh. in, a very | 
4 in a greater 


degree Sf pain, I mot to be accounted good, 


apſe; in the reſult it does not A e 
py: but miſerable. . That ts, pleaſure. is 


Been, and the pain utuse, a ters not the 
ale ; a thinking Being | ought to conſider 


What is future as preſent, for as much 10 it 
ol once be, ſo. For to,what p 
I eg: given to me, by, the h. p. 

Which might penetrate into * and 
bring 77 diſtant proſpect. ame my 
view, if leave things falure 


count f Jn, this. light. /anfu] ples 


ſures appear 


2 85 1 be good, and ſinners therefore not 
be the N 8 men FREY proclaim them- 
— | * ſelves, 


1 of bis IE 


ß Be the te Bo. Hh So 


Chap e Hopping 60 


ſelves, not injoying any good: to make 
them ſ o. 
6. Happineſs confiting in 0 the; 
2 F pleaſure is not ſo great an evil, as 
the preſence pain; tor this reaſon, chat 
one is only 2 negation of happineſs, the 


other as ſomething poſitive ſtands in direct 


oppoſition to it, and muſt needs be further 
rembved from happincks, than that which 
lies eb | | | 


* — Nes end Ab ; whips, — 
4 That pledfure”1 is an 77 that is dicks 


ce with pain,” This hows the wiſdom of 


denying one's ſelf the Pleaſure that muſt 
be paig for' with after pains and remorſes; 


a perſon ſuffering much leſs in ſuch a vo- 


luntary denial, than he would have done in 
the painful perceptions i reg to the 
ea, this ab- 

inence from one ſort of leaſure. i is reward 
ed with pleaſure of ano kind, whereas 


the pain is aggravated by the reflection on 2 
foregoing pleaſure, a, . 


Sue XIII. 7 'A ter good, N Lg. 


not be . 7 Kr With the loſs or hazard 


of one vaſtly greater, is 2 comparative evil. 


And when t] e difference is n great, 
b "both 


FE. Har. Ep, 2. L. f. 5 


20 : Of the Never | Parl. 


1 in 2 fares and duration, tho 
future, yet, is it 
1 how 


A5 


ng | * ITY vice werſa, "hold OT... L let 421 
. ect „ Vito , c. 
2 8. The Ae er good or appel be- 
105 intxtinguſbable, they muſt be unavoid- 
abiy miſerable who fall ſhort of it. Deſires 
2 pointed cauſe torment, eſp if 
un are natural and urgent ; as the fire 
of happineſs 1s univerſally deck to 
be. A man excluded from happineſs can- 
not. forbear panting after it ſtill, and ſo 1 
in the condition of à perſon, that ſhould be 
poſed, to ſuffer the extremity of hunger 

and. thirſt, and have nothing to gratify them 
or which is worſe, ſhould pehald at a Swat 
diſtance from him a ſumptuous. r | 
which he muſt never touch: This conſi- 
deration ſhould make every one follicitous 
ö that he does not miſtake. in the nature of 
true 4 or as to che FEW" * ob- 
Finz 1 600 nu FRET 


** 412 
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SECT, xIV. 9. A tate ff: ee In a 
thinking Being, is a ſtate of pleaſure. ; dot 
| 1 indolence. and pleaſure are the ſame, as 
Ny the ee, they are plawly di inet. 

vie a thing may be the cauſe and effect | 
'of thelf. Dolorts omnis prevatio recte uo. 
Reta . rote, w the abſence of all | pain is 


# juſtly 


a Kappel. 1 7A, 

« juſtl a , ſai a Philoſopher of 

his de in gies 5 a will tall Jou. 

that pain is A; privation of pleaſure; 

good enſe rte admit of gur Gying, that | 

either of them is the privation of the other, 55 | | 
all ſenſations being equally poſitive. A pri- | 
vation indeed may be the cauſe of ei ire 

The privation or abſence of pleaſure may be 

the cauſe of uncafineſs. ar mental pain; and 

the removal of pain, for inſtance of hunger 

and thirſt, may be attended with a e 

pleaſure. Though that it is not properly 

the removal of this painful ſenſation, that is 

the cauſe of the conſequent pleaſure, is Jain, 

from hence, that When the pain is intirely 

removed che pleaſure i 18 at an end; where 

as 4 it a8 to be 1 ner if the 


remoyal of pain in a leſs de 1 be pie de 

the greate! A e muſt gonſiſt in th 

removal of ain, Ihe tr le rh | 
of pleaſure. tl - and Ak 


ing muſt be rainy tive, This by. 
the by. But though 1785 be not the 
e pleaſure, nor in ſtrictneſs of ſpeak- 
always the cauſe of it, yet to a reaſon- 
a5 e man it ſhould. 1 pleaſute to 
reflect, 19 he is nat in pain. Tie conſi- 
ders that it is 1 for h 115 MP be miſer⸗ 
able, he ſees, others. who are fo. and. from 
hence be fakes occaſion, to rejoice in that 
goodneſs which. has placed him in better 
N Lixrcum- 


os 2 De Finibus L. 15 5511, „1 % KM A4 wal +A * 


2 Of ih Nite: | Panel, 
circumſtances. Aud if this be tr true; then 


the abſence of evil i is a good, it is the dcca- 
ſion of our hap ineſs ; 19 Rat leaſt it is 0 our 
own fault if it 15 not, "for it 155 a tendency 
to 97 Spy ure in 5 þ og [en pwn 


"Y | 


e ce ln 
1 Sor, XV. 10 „Whatever prep arts a man | 
for Tappinck, % purifying, Tegen 
,. an d perfe& ing the faculties” Of! in 
ra 


tis. deſervedly called good; being 
ject of à rational deſire; which no- 
1 chat is not truly good can be. The 
I excellent © Pt. Cumberlant's definition of 
1 . 18 taken wholly from hence. Good, 
if | Wh he, ig wall ſeryes the faculties 
my any Being, or Which is mote Improves 
= 1 KF. Pate them.” Agalpſt which de- 
finition 5 hade theſe u exceptions to make. 

bw I. That it is far from expreſſing the whole 
14 idea of goods and ſo is fob narrow,” as may 
- nar from What has been before offered 
1 or explaining the nature of good. 2. That 
25 it contains but part of the idea of good, 
o not the principal part neither. Happi - 
neſs. or pleaſure cohſtitutes the prime and 
moſt e e Harker 80 of good. What 
perk ects the faculti g not immediate 
55 but with relation to that happineſs which 
We are bereby rendered more capable of in- 


N 


33 * 
— — 1 
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Chap. I. of Kpineß. 73 


joying. It is certain, chat nothing which 


any way ures. the faculties can be good, 
becauſe in ſo doing, it leſſens our ca 
for the fruition of the proper happineſs- of 
our Being. Nor is this obſervation of ſmall 

importance, ſince it will direct us in judging 
of a great many things, which thot ' grate- 
ful in che reſent perception, yet being in- 
jurious to the nobleſt powers Fo our nature 
are not good but evil. But if theſe 
are evil, the reaſon muſt be drawn from the 
happineſs: of which they difappoint/us, and 
not directly from the hurt they do our facul- 
ties; for faculties: raiſed to the higheſt per- 
fection, without: adequate Ones! of 1 9 8 
ment, would be of no value. | 

11. That may be called 10 which re- 
moves or prevents miſery „though it does not 
bring with it any Wp ele To one who 
feels, or juſtly fears, the moſt dreadful tor- 


ments, and ſuch as he is never to ſurvive; an 


utter privation of Being, or of all ſenſibility, 
would be a favour. In ſuch circumſtances 
annihilation is deſirable, and conſequently 


good; becauſe though it makes not the ſub- 
ject happy, it makes him not to be miſer- 


able. I do not ſay that bare non-exiſtence 
in miſery is — a meer - poſhbility that 
never was nor will be is not miſerable, not- 
withſtanding ' which, its rion-miſery is not 
to be reckoned a good: but what I aſſert to 
be good is, the E n we 1 

that 
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74 Of ebe Meru, Pan, 
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1 ch Fee te ex preſs 4 intire loſe 
of the definition, And a nature of good 
eing thus intelligibly ope xried and oxplaitied 
you will My 3 38 bona the truth of 
what I aſſerted ginning, that in all 
their deliberate pk men n pets ſome 
end, and that this end is good either real or 
Imaginary; cas when the definition of 
bęfore laid down, Will, Agtes to it; 
;maginary,. when, i it is only. fancied tg agree, 
I ſhall only furth.  obſerye,, that the com. 
mon ditkinctien of good is into bonum utile 


UN 8 1 er Tul, een 
5 wy 1 5 ny are ech 
. ore off 4 . 
if it had bee 5 3 
it n only into 5 75 
— the third member nch bs is no 
„For Virtue. 3s e 
conſidered. : — miniſterj ing pl 5. 50 of itſelf, 
— then it falls under Pleaſant;or bonum ju- 
um; or as it procures other acbmantages, 
Improves the faculties of the mind, and in- 
titles to the future reward, and then it is 
bonum utile, or uſeful. Cicero diſtinguiſhes 
ae 0 e and rt ea 
201.3563 5741 Pl ear f 

15 leben. 4 I. * 3 


5 75 
pleaſure under the former ; elfewhere he 


1 have ſeparated them in Wir 
thoughts. A qy- 9775 $95 9 * 
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E « 5 182 Rar 
in HOUGH every aid acti- 

1 on has ſome end to which it is 
directed, is s it neceſſary that thete be a gene- 
ral and chief end, which ſhall run through 
all others, and be a common ſtandard where- 
by to pronounce of their 'goodheſs ? After 
having premiſed, that I underſtand the queſ- 

tion of actions which proceed from a prin- 
ciple of Felfeintereſt, or as far forth as they 
are done with an eye to that, (the reaſon of 
which reſtriction you will know hereafter) 
and that we are to diftinguiſh between an 
end that is confuſed and 7ndetyrminate, and 
one that is in and explicit ; I anſwer, 
that there is no'perſon but ſome general 
aim which he purſues4n all that he does, 
and that this aim is to be happy. It may 
very well be ſtiled a ae end, being 
common to all men, and to all thoſe actions 
of 22585 man, which he does out of regard 
t 


erer! 


; f 
Chap. II. au Chief End, 77 
to himſelf. Particular deſires are but limit- 
ations of this general one; and for this ve- 
ry reaſon that we ineline towards good, cer 
we have ſingled out any object, we find a 
tendency towards the object when it appears: 
The object does not create but dire the 
motion. And as it is neceſſary that we be 
influenced by ſome general end, ſo like wiſe 
that we. propoſe ſome chi ef end, that - is, 
ſome: end which is to be the meaſure of 
goodneſs to the: teſt, though. the, idea. vv 
have of Q this j end be extremely looſe a and 
unreſtrained. This chief end of man js his 
chief good or happineſs.” His immtdiate end; 
in this Or that action, May perhaps be no 
more than a preſent gratifleation; but Be- 
ſides and A ay: this there is one more re- 
mote, and of a, ſuperzor, natute namely the 
proſpect, or view of being a happy man; not 
pleaſed in a lower degree only, or in a Par- 
ticular inſtance; or two, but that he may in- 
Joy a happy Being, and the greateſt pleaſure 
for which his nature is contrived. To this 
chief end all others muſt ſubmit,; as a prob 
of which if you can but convince a man, 
that this or that particular indulgence is in- 
conſiſtent with his main. happineſs, he muſt 
immediately quit it, or ſuſpend the actual 
compliance with his inclination, till he hath 
introduced a contrary perſuaſion; or by in- 
oonſideration or forgetfulneſs hath deſtroyed: 
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_ fre the t 


20 Þ — {Pp 
ys Jixt Parrt 
Ab: mn 0 bed I OH; 4 or 


Sar . nd yet nee eng Al 
that has been Maid, - that men do 90 
themſelves by à confuſed aim at forie- uni- 
verfal and chief end and are guilty 1705 
miſtake: 1 in the abſtracted notion 

* of the World — * 
none; 0. l purpoſe, for Want of ff 
e 3 Idea Seen g Fe 
heir” tak ng uß with 


11 


Yo 4 Tt 
* the Kingdom,” 

2 to ſettle, e 
ourſelves, or troubling ourſelves to —.— 
of * 4 en What 


4. 


; E of } 
our g devigh miu be ulleld. We ure 
all in the quality of Travels, our intent 
tion is to find out the abode of true happfl 


3 too bften we intend this; without 


the leaſt care = 8 4 
what” injoyments this ines. is Todged. 
The unavoidable Oreo it of 'this:is,' that 
we act at rund, and evefy Object Which 
offers itſelf to ſenſe or fancy, and promiſes 
a prefent ſatisfaction, has power to 7 — 4 
us follow it. We are puſhed on by a | 
tite; and leave that to carry us, juſt as that 
itſelf is carried by the various temptations 
that come acroſs our view; much Ike tra- 
. Who at all n give the 
.. ; 7 reins 
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reins to the beaſts they ride on, and let 
them . hie Ns 1 to 
uu Baſe” ne 110 e 
Patong) It. 7 3 5 1 2 _ 
Here) which every one dan obſerve, but of 
which ſo fe are willing to know the true 
reaſon. Hence it is that men are not more 
different: from other than they are from 
themſelves, and their lives: which ſhould: be 
throughout of 0#6/colowr, as Seneca „ingen 
ouſly expreſſes himſelf, are ſo full of incpn? 
ſiſtences The robot of this diſlimilituce is; 
that men de not well know what they 
would have, or if they erect a ſcheme; 
they quickly change it ſot ſume other. Nor 
do they barely change, but return again up 
on their oπ˖õnn ſteps, and ate brought back 
to the very place which they left. This 
one of the Serie calls living er tem- 
pore, and the Greeks © ſtiled this kind, of lift 
KaSmunpwer' N, Living by the day,: and the men 
who gave themfelves up to it  Kalyuyas 3 
whereas true wiſdom confiſts in alwa ys choos 
ſing and rejeQiing the /ame — which 
cannot be without ſome immutable rule of 
judging; as neither can ſuch a rule be ſet- 
tled, unleſs we firſt fix our eye upon ſome 
general * * e of life. There 
is 


. Perfii. Sat. 2. © 
© Aab, L. 2. $4. Hom Odyf L. 26. n 
Hor. Epiſt. 1.— quid, mea cùm pugnat ſententia ſecum ? 
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« ceſſarily be ignorant how to direct the 
« courſe of our lives. It is as fatal an ig- 
e norance, as for a mariner to put to ſea 
te without knowing what port he is to make. 
„ But when we know the great end of life, 
« what is the chief good, and what the 
«© greateſt evil, we then know the right 
* way of living, and how to go through 
© all the duties of life, ſo as to arrive at 
“ happineſs.” | a 
/ 
Sect: IV. Seting up a falſe notion of our 
rincipal end is juſt as if Paradiſe being 
planted in the Eaſt, we ſhould have a de- 
fire to ſee it, but imagine it to lie Ve. 
ward; the more haſte we make, and the 
nearer we fancy ourſelves to be to this de- 
lightful ſcene, it is certain the farther we 
are ffom it in reality, You and I would 
fain be happy, and perhaps entertain a 
ſtrong imagination, that happineſs is placed 
in the injoyments of the world ; which in 
truth are as diſtant from it, as the Weſt is 
from the Eaff. And what muſt be the 
conſequence ? What, but that purſuing falſe 
goods, we wander farther and farther from 
the true. An error here is of the moſt ex- 
tenſive influence, and like poiſoning a foun- 
tain, whoſe ſtreams ſpread into all the 
country around. A falſe end cortupts all 
the duties of Morality. For an example of 


which kind we may inſtance the . 8 
| (3. Tian, 
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reans, who placing the ſupreme good in ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, deſerved the cenſure paſt upon 
them by Ciceros. Sunt nonnulle d. elne, 
que propſitis bonorum & malorum finibus, 
offectum omne pervertunt. Sc. There are 
< ſome ſects of Phzleſopbers, who by the 
account they give of what is chiefly to be 
ce purſued, or avoided by us, pervert all the 
< duties of life. He who deſcribes the 
chief happineſs of man, ſo as to ſeparate 
cc jt from Virtue, and eſtate the happi- 
ce neſs of life by private gratifications, not 
cc by virtuous diſpoſitions and actions, if 
ee this perſon purſued his principles, and 
: « their influence was not overcome by 'a 
ce, good natural diſpoſition, he could neither 
« be a friend, nor a juſt or generous man. 
„ What ſhall inſpire. him with fortitude, 
e who looks on pain as the greateſt. * 
de or how can he be temperate, who regards 
e bodily 8 7 as the chief en of 


« e ” | 


2 


ee r V. Theſe 1 duly I 
| fected: on are enough to perſuade us, poo | 
we ought above all things to ſettle a deter- 
minute idea of happineſs, and to be ſure of 
its being true, or exactly conformable to 
Tight Reaſon. If We thus ſpecify our end, | 
and - ſteadily purſue. it, we cannot miſs of 
Teiag: DaPPY«- " Apd _ * me . 
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that celebrated Inquiry, What is the Sum- 
mum Bonum, or chief good of man? St. Au- 
iin“ from Varro reckons up no leſs than two 
hundred and eighty eight different opinions 
of Philoſophers upon this head. Non que, 47 
ent, ſed que eſſe poſjint. ' Not that 
actually were fo many, but ſo many might 
be made to ariſe from the various combi- 
nations of their opinions, and be ſupported 
by as good reaſons as thoſe which flouriſhed. 
I confeſs it looks at firſt very ſtrange, that 
there ſhould be ſo great a diverſity; and 
this poſſibly may tempt ſome to flight an 
endeavour to fix the notion of happineſs, as 
a fruitleſs and chimerical attempt. Is it not 
as ſo many to one odds, that we ſhall he 
miſtaken, as there have been ſentiments of 
mankind about it? This objection would 
admit of an eaſy diſpatch, by ſaying, that 
the advantage of Revelation is ours ; and 
that whatever loſs the Pagan was at in this 
ſearch after happineſs, the Chriſtin, to 
whom there is a plain diſcovery. of it made, 
4s to blame if he be not more ſure, _ But 
waving this anſwer, I fancy the variety of 
opinions in lation to the chief good, my 
be ſhown to proceed from another caul; 
than the neceſſary obſcurity of the ſubject; 
and if this be done, the ground of the ob- 
jection will be removed. But to advance 
o * queſtion, I ſhall for the greater 
G 2 : CG 


2 De Civitate Dei. I. 19. 0.1. 
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diſtinctneſs branch the Inquiry into theſe 
three heads. 

I. What is the greateſt happineſs; that 
it is poſſible for man to injoy ? 

11. What is the greateſt happineſs, which 
Reaſon can demonſtrate to be actually de- 
ſigned for man? 

III. What is the Summum Bonum, or high- 
_ ee attainable in the preſent life ? 


* Sxcr. VI. 1. What is the higheſt happi- 
neſs which it is Poſſible for man to injoy ? 
Whatever it be, it muſt have theſe 740 
characteriſticks. be 
I. It is to be referred to no 88 but all 

others muſt be embraced for the ſake of 
this. Qzcrimus igitur, quid fit extremum, 
guid ultimum bonorum ; quod omnium Philoſo- 
Pborum ſententia tale debet efſe, ut ad 1d om- 
mia referri oporteat, ipſum autem nuſquam. 
We are inquiring, What is the ultimate 
good of man, what in the judgment of 
_ & Philoſophers ought to be choſen as ſuch ; 
' ſo that every thing elſe ſhoukd be refered | 
t to this, but this to nothing higher. For 
if it be the higheſt and nobleſt good, it is 
on account of the pleaſure which it gives 
forth from itſelf; and not becauſe I conſider 
"Hh as a ſtep to 9 further good, which 
will afford more Pleaſure; that I covet it 
when n and rejoice in the fruition. 

* * 


— 
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And this alone is ſufficient to vindicate its 
claim to the name of the chief good, and leſs 
than this will not ſerve. Whatever object 
I purſue, as believing it will conduct me to 
another, and this conſideration is the main 
ſpring of my motion; it is plain I do not 
look upon it as my chief good, for this very 
obvious reaſon, that I make it ſubordinate 
to another, which conſequently I eſteem to 
be better ; unleſs you are diſpoſed to affirm, 
that the means are more excellent than the 
end, when nevertheleſs the meaſure of their 
excellency i is taken from their fitneſs to pro- 
mote that end. 
2. It muſt be ſufficient to furniſh out an 
| happineſs adequate to the capacities of hu- 
man nature, and of equal duration; that is, 
Fi only perfect while it laſts, but everlaſt. 
The whole of man muſt be happy, 
thi muſt be no intervals of pain or weari- 
neſs, which would be ſo many breaches i in 
our felicity, and hinder its being one intire 
flow and tenor of delight. And it muſt be 
known, or thought to be without end, 
were it for no other reaſon, than that it may 
be ſatisfying while it continues. And there- 
fore ſays Yelleius * in Cicero, ſpeaking of the 
nature and bleſſedneſs of the gods, Habet 
exploratum- fore ſe ſemper cum in mani mis, 
tum in æternis voluptatibus. © They have 
* the utmoſt aſſurance, that their pleaſures 
28 G 3 +: will 
k De Nat, Deorum. L. 1. f. 19. SF 
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' will neter fall mem.“ And where this 
is the caſe a Being may indulge its repoſe, 
04 give up itlelf whole to the | 14 pop 


ge or. VIE. By theſe” two Wierig then 
let us examine the pretenfions of all things, 
that may claim to be man's chief oy” chen, 
1. Can man be his own happineſs? Quid 
opus e botig? © What need of Prayers? faith 
the haughty Store. Fur te ipſe felicem, vel 
Bonum, make yourſelf happy or good ; ” 
for to the Sroic thete was no difference be- 
tween Virtue and happineſs. Hear how he 
goes on, Hoc eft Summum Bonum, quod fi oc- 
eupas, incipis Deoruni efſe focius, non ſupplex. 
This is the chief good, of which when 
you have once poſſeſſed yourſelf,” you are 
no longer a n but a comuuion of 
ee the gods. Very fine! In the conceit of 
theſe Philoſophers, we need not go out of 
ourſelves in queſt of the ſupreme good. 
But I fear this will be found to be only the 
ravmgs of pride; for if I miſtake not, nei- 
ther of the characters before mentioned will 
at all agree to man. Vs | 
. He is net, I am fure ought not to be, | 
his own end. This were to ſet himſelf up 
in the room of G; and it looks as if the 
Stoic⸗ thought the place well enough be- 
came him. None of the embelliſhments of 
is! Being, nt his 8 9 may 
be 
Seneca. Epiſt. 3. 
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be delighted in purely for their own ſake. 


The principal pleaſure he derives from them 
ought to ariſe from the reflection, that they 


came from God, bear ſome impreſſion of 


his beauty, qualify. us for his favour, and 
conduct us to him.” It has been reckoned 
heroic to chooſe Virtue for Virtue's -ſake'; and 
ſo perhaps it is, if meant only in contradic- 
tion to worldly views; but if underſtood 
ſtrictly, and without any limitation, it is 

arrogant and ſinful, and —— our Virtue 
to be a ſpurious production; foraſmuch as 
no Virtue can be SEG: that has: its fog 
dating. in Pride... SIS! 


| Sten. VIII. 2. „ Will the — * lis 
fit this-indigent creature. . Man wants a fund 
to ſupply. his own. wants. He a/ſelf-ſuffict- 
ent Being! The many reſtleſs deſires he car- 
ries about him, effectually confute any ſuch 
vain imagination. Man his own happineſs 
What then makes his deſires to ſtray abroad? 
Theſe are ſo many ſymptoms of our pover- 
ty. Ay, but ſays the Stoic, theſe defires are 
not neceſſary appendages of our nature, they 
are introduced by cuſtom and example, and 
the wiſe man will rid his hands of them with 
the firſt opportunity. A fooliſh evaſion tru- 
ly; How could deſires be brought into the 
ſoul, and grow there, if the ſoil did not 
agree with them, and there was no ſtock 

| * — to graft them? Was there ever 
ere 
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a man without his deſires? If foreign, why 
is it not an eaſy taſk to root them out, at 
leaſt a poſſible one ? Were man a ſelf-ſuffi- 
cient Being, how comes it to paſs, that he 
cannot ſubſiſt without contributions from the 
creation around him? Not to ſpeak of the 
neceſſities of the body, which in the account 
of ſome men is no eſſential part in the com- 
poſition, but rather the priſon, in which the 
ſoul is ſhut up for a little while ; let us ſup- 
poſe a ſeparate ſtate to be the natural Nate 
of the ſoul, and that the ſoul being diſen- 
gaged j from its clog, hath nothing elſe to do, 
but to contem plate its own furniture, and to 
fold itſelf up in itſelf. Are there no errors 
in the Underſtanding? No clouds of igno- 
rance, no irregular tendencies in the Will? 
Are its Virtues all compleat > It is well if they 
are; and ſo they muſt be, e er the ſoul can 
be an entertainment to itſelf. Vet with this 
gonceſſion, I fancy a man would not indure 
to be long tied up to his own company. 
Conſider * proſpect is but narrow; and to 
be always Me to the ſame little ſcene, 
what can = more tedious ? * Neither were 
« it a [happineſs worth the having, for a 
te mind like an Hermit, ſequeſtered from 
< all things elſe, by a recefſion into itſelf, to 
MF ſpend an eternity in- ſelf-converſe, and the 
« injoynient of ſuch a diminutive ſuperficial 
8 nothing as itſelf 1 is, and muſt needs be to 
"0 « itſelf.” 
| = Smith's 5 Select a Diſcegrſs! Diſc. 9. C. 6. 
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<« itſelf.” No finite injoyment can bear end- 
leſs repetitions; without ſome diverſions eve- 

now and then intermixed, the pleaſure 
will languiſh, and after a while the whole 
entertainment become nne and heavy. 


Sect. IX. Man naturally ſeeks ſociety 
and friendſhip; and this is ſo manifeſt, 
that in anſwer to Epicurus, who preſſes 
Stilpo with this objection againſt the ſaying 
of the Stoics, *© that their wife man was con- 
s tented with himſelf, ſe 7þſo contentus, 
Seneca fairly acknowledpes, te that though 
« ſelf.contented, their wiſe man was yet de- 
q „ firous of a friend, a neighbour, a com- 

ion. He loſes not his tranquility with 
1 «i loſs of his friend, becauſe he has it in 
* his. power quickly to repair his loſs, by 
* ſubſtituting another in his room.” Where- 
in he compares him to Phidias a famous 
artiſt, who if he had the misfortune to loſe 
a ſtatue, could with his chiſſel ſoon make 
another. Now this is not to defend, but 
give up the cauſe. It is confeſſing, that 
man is not fit for a ſtate of ſolitude; as 
this averſion in man to ſolitude, which he 
ſtartles at as a kind of annihilation, is a full 
confutation of their flattery, who compli- 
ment him with a ſelf-ſufficience and inde- 
Ire Cicero repreſents, in a very 
89 4:5) e ſtrong 
2 Epik. 9. | 
Ge. de Offic L. 1. 5 5.4 ad fin. 
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ſtrong and beautiful. manner, this uncon- 
querable tendency in human nature to 
friendſhip and ſociety. Placet igitur, apti- 
ora eſſe natura ea officia, qua. ex communitate, 
Sc. We think therefore thoſe exerciſes 
« more ſuitable to nature, which are of the 
«ſocial, than thoſe. which are wholly of 
te, the ſpeculative kind. This is evident 
« from the following argument, that if 
e you ſuppoſe a wiſe man placed amidſt 
* the affluence of all things, and in a ca- 
* pacity of ſtudying and — plating all 
“ truths worthy of his knowledge, yet if 
* his ſolitude was ſuch that he was never 
< to ſee or converſe with another, he would 
«© chooſe- death before ſuch a life.” This 
is not talking like a. Steic. Such is the 
mighty power of truth, that theſe men 
3 are ſometimes forced ha do 
Homage to it, and to talk 1 
Long wir fine. ** nemo eff &c. 0 No : 


"IX =. 


6 Cari any man riſe above. — unleſs 
« aided by God? He inſpires . * — 
„ noble purpoſes. In- voy | 
£ ſome God refides. The fArength. Erevrl 
* renders a man ſuperior to all thoſe things, 
£ which the vulgar either hope or dread, 
«* deſcendg- into him. - So: lofty; a | ſtructure 
cannot ſtand unſupported. by a Deity.” 
There is ſenſe and gratitude 1 in this, without 
. | 7 n 
P Seneca, Exiſt. 41. 5 
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inquiring how it can be reconciled with 


the common ſtrain * this ſort of Philoſo- 
ro AY 


Sxer. X. 2. No c creature, not the whole 
ofiverſe together, can be the chief good of 
man. We will ſuppoſe” a virtuous man to 
have a grant of the whole creation made to 
bim, and his confirmed by the unchangeable 
Word of God; yet that it cannot be his chizf 
good is proved, by ſhowing that neither of 
the characteriſticks before mentioned can be 
6 Pr to it. 

1. We may not ente in a created in- 
joyment for its oοn ſake, We have not 
the allowance of our Maker for this, who 
cannot act ſo unwiſely, as to deſign one 
creature for the ultimate end of another. 
The ſatisfaction therefore which a reaſon- 
able Being takes, in the ſociety or injoyment 
of his fellow. creatures, ought to be founded 
in the footſteps or the image which they 
exhibit of the divine perfections, and their 
being the effects of his love, and only a taſte 
of that more conſummate happineſs, which 
God deſigns for him, and which Is to be 
injoyed in him alone. ö 

2. The whole of created good united 
cannot render a man  compleatly happy, 
for theſe reaſons,  * 

1. It is impoſſible that he ſhould avoid 
this 3 or that the thought ſhould 

| not 
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not diſturb him, that if the/ Creature con» 
| tain ſo much of goodneſs, what. muſt be 
the fulneſs of the infinite Creator] For as 
long as he has his eye upon ſomething 
that is more excellent, than the good of 
Which he is in poſſeſſion, how is 1 con- 
ceivable he ſhould be perfectly ſatisfied 
therewith? 
e The univerſe is finite. "and becauſe 
finite not proportioned to the Underſtand- 
ing and Will of man, the two princi- 
ples of fruition , and where there is no pro- 
portion, there can be no compleat happi- 
neſs. As well may perfect muſic reſult from 
ſounds diſagreable to the organ of hearing, 
for which they are either. too high, or 
tao low, as perfect happineſs from an im- 
perfect harmony —— the object and the 
— of inj joyment. There are two de- 
5 fires inter woyen in the frame of our Being, 
| the deſire of truth and the deſire of happs- 
_ eſs, in both which there is a kind of infi- 
nity, which ariſes after this manner. By 
the contemplation of my own ſoul I gain the 
ideas of ſeveral perfections, with which I per- 
ceive it to be adorned. Follgwin g therefore 
the impulſe of my own mind, I enlarge the 
proſpect, and widen my ideas more and 
more, till loſt in the conception of a Being, 
who poſſeſſes all theſe aner ed and very 
probably many more, with the additional 
. of * te and eternal. N aw 
it 


Chap. I . 
it is of the nature of the Underſtanding, 
and of the Will, to purſue the ſupreme 
truth, and the ſupreme good; and conſe- 
quently while I have a Being in view, in 
whoſe idea is lodged both infinite Truth and 
Infinite Good, which alone are able to anſwer 
that ſomething like infinity that is in our 
deſires, I ſhall never reſt ſatisfied in any al- 
lotment among the creatures, though in the 
fineſt apartment of the univerſe: and ac- 
commodated with every good, ſhort of a 
correſpondence and intercourſe with the 
Deity. 
. peiſon muſt be virtuous to have | | 
a true injoyment of any thing, ſo the more 
virtuous he is, the greater muſt be his re- 
ſemblance and love to the Deity ; and con- } 
ſequently the more earneſt his endeavours 
to unite with the original and center of his 
Being, in contemplating and injoyin 
whom he ſhall be perfectly Wan ne by. 
into his likeneſs, and be at once an image of 
his perfection and of his bleſſedneſs. No 
Creature then can be my chief good. It is 
gr in theſe rivulets to quench my vaſt and 
eager thirſt of happineſs ; from whence it 
follows, that God alone is the Summum Bonum 
of man, that boundleſs good after "WHICH I 
am ſeeking. 


Seer. XI. 1 ſome Orivice "ur not fo 
ee as to ſee more in the writings 
| of 


wir Haw), 


of a Philoſopher a than is really there, we 


are able alſo to produce a teſtimony to 
the ſame truth from among the Pagans, 


My opinion of this matter is, that whether 
by the contemplation of the idea of the un 
ſal good, which is Plato's definition of 


the thief good, he meant the contemplation 
of God, who contains in himſelf the ideas 
or exemplars of all things, and their ſeveral 
perfections in an infinite degree, and un- 
mixed with any allay of imperfection; or 
underſtood the term in the abſurd ſenſe 
which Ariſtotle endeavours to faſten upon 
him, of an uni verſal good, or, abſtratted idea 
exiſting without all frgulars, in the nature 
of a genus to the reſt; or deſigned no more 
than the contemplation of | neceſſary and 


eternal truths ; whether I ſay he intended 


one or other, or neither of theſe, he talks 
too obſcurely on the ſubject, for any great 
| Rrels to be laid upon his opinion. How- 
ever, to gratify the curious, I will add in che 


abi. what a Commentator * 1 2 ME | 
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-* Taleus in Arif, Ech. ad Nicom. L 1. E. 6. Platonl : 


ſententia fuit, divinam quandam, & humanam idzam eſſe 3 
& divinam quidem ſapientiam Dei, & exemplar Deo propo- 
ſitum appellat, quo cuncta creata, factaque Eine Humana 
vero idzam vocat ſpeciem & notionem in mente : is im: 
preſſam, quæ primum confuſior & obſcurior eſt, paulatim 
vero una cum ætate clarior & illuſtrior efficitur. Hominis 
autem felicitatem definit, vera & perfefta ſapientia Dei, quam 
nemo in mortali hac vita conſequit ur, ſed poſt mortem cum 
fruitur præſenti ex explicata cognitione, &, ut „ lo- 
Wantu-, viſtone Dei. 
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ſays in relation to Plato ſentiments on this 
ſubject. in at | 


Scr. XII. But whether we have Plato's 
authority or not for making this concluſion, 
that God is the chief happineſs of man, there 
is a great deal of reaſon to juſtify it. God 
made all things for himſelf, and more eſpe- 


cially intelligent Beings, and ought therefore 


to be the terminating object of their view, 
He is the author of our faculties, and to 
be ſure is-able to match the faculties which 
he has made. As for my body, the moſt 

unlikely part to receive its happineſs from a 
ſpiritual Being, I conſider, that the ſatiſ- 
faction and pleaſure which come in this 
Way, flow not properly fr om the objects A 
without, but are the immediate production of 

God; and therefore think I, he can raiſe in 
me the very ſame pleaſure in the abſence of 
the object; and even when it is preſent ought 
to be accounted my chief good; for as 
much as to him I am indebted. for all the 


. pleafing ſenſations which I injoy. My ſenſes 


are but the channels, or conditions rather, 
and external objects no more than occaſional 


cauſes, at the preſence of which God vari- 


_ ouſly impreſſes my mind. This you will 


ſee proved in Pneumatology. So that in truth 
God is the author of all ſenſble pleaſure ; 


and not only the author but the object too 
of the nobler pleaſures of the mind. Of 


* as - 


the 
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the mind I fay, which when reſtored. to its 

proper perfection, has a direct analogy ts 
the Eternal Spirit. Beſides which I alſo 
reaſon, that God is his own happineſs, and if 
there be in him good ſufficient to ſatisfy an 
infinite Being, there is undoubtedly enough 
to fill all created minds, whoſe capacities 
are limited. It is a glorious idea of the Su- 
preme Being, to conceive. of him as that 
Univerſal Sun which inlightens the. intel- 
lectual world; that Interminable Ocean of 
good at which they all drink and are ſatisfied. 
Here then our wanderings are over, the 
thoughts find here their ne plus ultra, their 
utmoſt bounds, beyond this we cannot form 


a conception, a wiſh, and-it is a laudable 


ambition to be contented with n be- 


low it. | 
we 
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Books proper to. be read on this Chapt 
beſides thoſe cited, are 


Ariſe. Eth. ad Nicom. L. 1. C. PR 
Grove's Sermons. Vol. 6. Ser. 2 & 3. on 

Matt. v. 8. 

 Duchat's Three Sermons. 

Lucass Inquiry after Happineſs. | P 3: 
e 

Groves Spectator. Vol. 8. Ny 635. | 
Rowe's Letters, Moral and Entertaining. 

F.1. - Let. 4,6, I. P. 3 Let. 6 & 11. 
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UU R next inquiry & is concern. 
ing the Summum Bonum, or 

igheſt happineſs, rhich Reaſon can de- 
monſtrate ko be actually deſigned for man. 0 
It is known by theſe FT. roperties. It is 
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ſomething Which all nien, if not wanting to. 


themſelves, may be ' poſſeſſed of — It is 
one and the ſame to all mankind — And 
while in. itſelf fitted to make the poſſeſſor 
happy, is not prevented in its operation by 
ſome other thing, which Keeps him from 
reliſhing 8 A a 
1. It is ſomething which all 8 not 
wanting to ener may be poſlefied of. 
* Nilne eſſe proprium cui quam? Saith the in- 


genious Poet. Summum Bonum eſſe Heræ pu- 


tabam hunt Pampht km. And in another 


place, Ego vitam Deurum proprerea * 


nam * arbitror, quod voluptates eorum 
pris Jau. To 3 are intimate 0 by | 
on els 


bee, Andria 48 A. f. S. 5. 
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theſe paſſages, that it is pleaſure which . 
makes life deſerve its name, and that this 
| Plaſure muſt be ſomething that we can call 
our own, quid proprium; for which reaſon - 
he makes happineſs. to be the peculiar attri- 
bute of the Gods. the moſt exalted of all 
' Beings. Happineſs muſt certainly be among 
the 74 n nar, the things 1 in our power, and 
depending upon our choice; for the Au- 
thor and Ge of the univerſe always 
acting with the moſt perfect wiſdom, and 
having made man a reaſonable and iQive 
Being, cannot without a contradiction be 
ſuppoſed” to beſtow 'happineſs, the beſt of 
| his gifts, after ſuch a manner, that it ſhould 
rather ſeem ſcattered by Chance or Humour, 
than conferred on man by their common 
Lord, as the reward of the right uſe of their 
intellectual powers. It would be the 
« greateſt abſurdity, fays Ariftatle * „ to 
e aſcribe happineſs, the beſt thing in the 
& world, to Fortune.” And in this ſenſe 
the proverbial expreſſion has a great deal of 
truth in it, Unuſquiſque, e fortune faber 
e, . © every, man has the e a 65. 
« own oe Wa 
ares II. OIL e 4 5 no ad- 
þ ER or endowments of body can be the 
proper happineſs. of man, becauſe theſe are 
not things RPO TIA. the tree election of 
vo the 


1 ch. ad Nicem. L. 1, . 
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the Will is at all converſant : nor the in- 
joyments of this world, of whatever kind 


they are, both becauſe We haye no ſecure 


property in them, and becauſe, that while 
they are the portion of the lazy and unde- 


ſerving, who often ſtumble upon them 


without ſecking after them, they are with- 
held from the induſtrious, and thoſe who 
have the beſt claim to them, know beſt how 


to injoy them, and who would improve 


chem moſt to the common henefit.of man- 
kind. The Heathen therefore made Fortune 
or Chance the diſpoſer of theſe things, de- 


{cribing her as the patroneſs of fools, rather 


than of wiſe men; for they ſaw. that they 


were not diyided according to mens moral 


qualities. From whence they ought to have 


inferred, not that worldly affluence and 


proſperity came from Chance, but that they 
cannot be the proper felicity of rational 
creatures. This, I ſay, is the inference 


which they ought to have drawn from 


hence, as without doubt it is the inſtruction 
deſigned by Providence. The * nature of 


c the univerſe would never have admitted 


« of ſuch an error, that good and evil 
« things ſhould without any difference fall 


to good men and bad. But life and 


rr TS DO. 


© — tanquam _ x 
Sit proprium cuiquam, puncto quod mobilis hore, 
. Nunc prece, nune pretio, nunc vi, nunc forte ſuprema, 
Permutet Dominos, & cedat in altera jura Hor. L. 2. Ep 2. 
1 Antonin. L. 2. F. 11. hats | 
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6; death, honour and diſgrace, pleaſure and 
e pain, wealth and poverty, happen alike 
e to men of the moſt oppoſite characters, 
therefore theſe things are neither good nor 
« evil. This .rcaſoning is fallacious and 
will not hold; for let the Stoics harangue 
as long as they pleaſe, they will never be 
able to perſuade us, that ca ? is not a good, 
and pain an evil. But with a little 8 | 
tion the argument becomes concluſive. The 
nature which ' preſides in the univerſe can 
never be ſuppoſed to diſpenſe. happineſs and 
miſery, without reſpect to the moral quali- 
ties of the perſons to whom they are aſſign- 
ed; yet life and death, riches and poverty, 
are thus diſpenſed in the preſent ſtate, 
therefore thoſe things as at preſent diſpenſed 
do not conſtitute the 1 or 19 * 
man. | 


- 3s er. III. 2. The true . of 
eke is one and the ſame to all. This I 
gather from the /ameneſs of their natures ; for 
as Cicero * well obſerves, Nihil eft enim unum 
uni tam fimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſ- 
 metipſos ſumus. &c. © There is not any 
e thing ſo much alike, and fo equal to an- 
* 6ther, as we all ate alike one another. 
10 SO o that if Forrmgl cuſtoms, and falſe opi- 

| ip i . © niohs, 


E Quodcunque eſt Sumtniit 8 riecells eſt omnibus 
eſſe propoſitum. Lactant. De ſalſa Sapientia. L. 3. C. 110 
t De Legibus. L. 1. . 10. 
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ce nions, did not pervert our tender minds, 


“ and turn them every way, no man would 
«© be more like himſelf, than every man to 


all others; hence whatever is the true de- 


« finition of one man, includes all men. 
This is a good indication of the happineſs 


7 for which they are deſigned. The bodies 


of men are formed alike, the faculties of 
their ſouls are the ſame, they agree in the 


ſame general wants and defires. Now if 


we make obſervation of inferior creatures 
we ſhall find, that thoſe of the ſame kind 
have one uniform bent of nature, and pur- 


ſue the ſame way of life. Their food, their 


pleaſures, their diverſions, in one word, 
their happineſs, are the ſame. And if there 


be a greater diverſity in the particular incli- 


nations of mankind, beſides the uſe this is 
of to hold men in ſociety, it was probably 


intended to ſignify, that the body, in which 
this diverſity of tempers is founded, is not 


the man, his principal and nobler part ; that 
this variety was calculated for the preſent 


fate, in, which it ſerves many excellent 


ends; and that none of thoſe things about 


- which men ſo diſagree are the real felicity 


of man. Do what we will we ſhall e differ 
H 3 aabout 


s Ae expreſſes this diverſity of * inclinations 
with his uſual ſpirit. ., 

Cur alter Fratriinh ceſſare & ludere & ungi, 

Præferat Herodis palmatis pinguibus; alter 

Dives & importunus, ad umbram lucis ab ortu 


Bilveſtrem flammis, & ferro es” agrum. &e. 
I. 2. Bp 2. ad from. 
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about theſe rhings, one man's inclination 
leading him to the Camp, another's to the 


Court, another's to the Bar, another's to 


the Bxchange, and another's into Retire- 
ment; one man's palate ſtanding to this 
diſh, another s to that; one man highly 
pleaſed with that which is extremely Af. 

taſteful to another. Whereas if they exer- 
ciſe their Reaſon, they muſt all anite in 


their apprehenſions of true happineſs, which 


muſt be the ſame to all partaking of the 
ſame nature. To which 1 may add, that 


theſe things are of a ſcanty nature, and can- 


not be injoyed without being parted; from 
whence mult proceed ' endleſs competitions 


and animoſities, if men have not more un- 
derſtanding than to place their Happineſs f in 


ſuch narrow L porno 


Gee; IV. 3. The chief chil EY man 
aſt be- ſomething 'which while fitted to 


make the poſſeſſor happy, is not prevented 
in its operation by ſome other thing, which 
| Le a Aan, Benn en it. ny . 


— e pofſeſfor os ortet, 
"By comportatis rebus * cagitet 20. 


** Health muſt dale on a man, or he can. 
not injoy the riches which he has gather- 
C ed.“ D in the Seas wither how 
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little would it ſignify to have thoſe things in 
his cuſtody, which would very much de- 
light him, if his body were at eaſe. Not 


only bodily pain and bodily pleaſure, but 


bodily pain and mental pleaſure cannot ſub- 


ſiſt together, if the former be any thing vio- 


lent. All the advantage which a man can 
receive from a good conſcience in this caſe, is 
only to be leſs miſerable. Or let us ſuppoſe 

him to be under a prevailing melancholy, 

which is the frequent infelicity of the beſt 
men, though ſuch a one may have the 
cleareſt right of any man living to be chear- 
ful, he is not capable of being ſo, the cloud 
upon his mind darkening his proſpect, and 
caſting a gloom upon all the objects around 
him. What can be plainer than the con- 
clufion from all this, that the happineſs de- 
ſigned for man, whatever it be, is not to 


be injoyed in this world? A man may be 


virtuous in ſpite of the world, he may ob- 
tain the favour of God, though he be not 
the favourite of the world; yet while his 


mind hath its attention ingroſſed by pain, 


or is oppreſſed by melancholy, or diſtracted 
with cares, he may have things of infinite 
value in his cuſtody, but will not be able 


to injoy them. 


There is a great deal of reaſon for chat 


diſtinction of the Pythagoreans, between 


perfection as to nature, and perfection as to 
fe ; a like diſtinction to which you have 


4 : 
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m Ariſtotle *, between Ape]n TENG, and Bios TeAe055 
* both which he makes to conſpire in the idea 
of happineſs. And this' may anſwer what. 
the Emperor Antoninus“ alleges to prove, 
that nothing which befals a man can make 
him unhappy, v/z. that it cannot hinder = 
him from being ſuſt, magnanimous, temperate, 
nt*&c. with which qualities being en- 
dowed, human nature ao:x« 72 We, has all 
te that belongs to it.” Nothing is wanting to 
the perfection of the man, but a great deal to 
1 . ineſs. Virtue rightly underſtood is 
ection of human nature, but this alone 

il not make a man happy, in order to this 
it is further neceſſary, that he be perfect as to 
life, or happy in the circumſtances of his 
Being. There muſt therefore be another 
world, where the virtuous man ſhall have an 
untroubled fruition of his proper good, and 
not be liable to ſuch frequent ſeparations from 
it as he now is. Upon the whole, natural 
Reaſon demonſtrates this, that the injoyment 
of God in a future ſtate is the higheſt happrneſs 
deſigned for man. This all may injoy, who 
aſpire to the injoyment. Though he con- 
tains all, and his fulneſs is adapted to all, 
yet he is but ane object, and ſo correſponds 
to that excellent . of the ſupreme 
MAY given by Cicero", Finis bonorum, qui 


42 e 
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ſimplex eſſe debet, ex diſſimilibus rebus miſceri 


& temperari non poteſt. The ſupreme 


good is one ſimple thing, and cannot be 


« made up of objects various and unlike.” 


Finally—In a future ſtate God will be injoy- 
ed by good men to greater advantage than 


this world will admit, where there are ſo 
many things to diſturb and break in n 


the injoyment. 


— 
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Mori Encheir. L. 3. C. 9 & 10. 
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Tucass Inquiry after affe . 
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8 | C 
( the higheſt Happineſs attainable 
in the preſent life. . The opinions 
of the Epicureans, Stoics, and 
Peripatetics examined; and the 
favour of God, and an intercourſe 
with him, proved to conſtitute the 


higheſt Happineſs of this life. 


Scr. J. F three inquiries concerning 
2 the Summum Bonum, or high- 
eſt happineſs of man, the laſt only remains 
to be purſued, vig. What is the greateſt 
happineſs attainable in the preſent life? 
The good things which fall within the 
compaſs of this queſtion are uſually divided 
into the following claſſes, the good things 

ol the Mind, ſuch as Knowledge ang Virtue ; 
k of the Body, as Health, Strength or Beauty; 
and of Fortune, as Honours, Riches, Plea- 
ſures, &c, Ciceros diſtinction (he does 

not ſay bonorum of goods, becauſe according 

to the Stoics, whoſe opinion he eſpouſes, 
there is but one good all, but rerum expe- 
OW tendarum) 


+  ® De Oratore. L. z. F. 29. 
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tendarum) of things deſirable is, of thoſe that 
are ſeated in the Body or the Mind, or are 
witbout us, or things external, which laſt I 
reckon a-much better name for them, than 
that which they commonly paſs under, of 
the goods of Fortune. Epicurus, if we fol- 
low the Stoics in their account of him, or 
Cicero® or Horace, or almoſt all the Fa- 
thers, advanced ſenſual pleaſures into the ſeat 
of the Summum Bonum, ſupporting his opi- 
nion with this reaſon ©, © that every animal 
„e by a natural inſtinct ſeeks pleaſure, and 
* rejoices in it, as its chief good.” But 
this reaſon if intended to prove, not pleaſure 


in general, but the pleaſures of ſenſe, to 
be the principal happineſs of mankind, 
is moſt unluckily choſen, ſerving to de- 
monſtrate the direct contrary, For man, 
becauſe he is of a nobler ſpecies than brute 
creatures, muſt be made for a nobler kind 
of happineſs ; and his * mind or intellectual 
part being his diſtinctive character, the plea- 
ſure of the mind muſt be his proper, and 
therefore his beſt pleaſure, not the pleaſures, 
of ſenſe, If! in theſe man were to look for 


his 

Þ De Nat. ns e | | PBs 
© Cic. De Finibus, L. 1. $. q p 
4 The fubordination of the Senſes to Reaſon is bappily ex 
preſſed by Cicero De Leg. L. 1. f. 9. Ipſum autem hominem 
_ eadem natura non ſolum celeritate mentis ornawvit, ſed etiam ſen- 
ſus, tanquam ſatellites, attribuit ac nuntios. Ihe Senſes are 
but attendants and miniſters to the mind, which ought accords 


ingly to uſe them as Seryants, not be governed by them a8 
ers. 
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his. happineſs, it is certain that brutes would 
have the pre- eminence, who can indulge to 
the gratification of their ſenſes without any 
ſuch troubleſome check, as men receive 
from their Reaſon: which brings to my 
mind an obſervation of the great Roman 


Morak: , A perſon addicted to a life of 
e pleaſure, if he be not quite ſunk into the 


« beaſt (for it 7 be confeſſed that ſome 
<« haye nothing of men but the name) if he 
<« be but a degree more erect than his bre- 
« thren of the field, though he be captivated 
1 4 1 pleaſure, yet out of a natural modeſty 

or ſhame he conceals or diſſembles his 
e inclination to it; a plain intimation that 
<« bodily pleaſure i is unbecoming the * 
„of human nature,” | 9 


Sxcœr. II. As a further objection to ſenſual 
pleaſures I might take notice, that they are 
too few and tranſient, and the intervals be- 
tween them too long, to deſerve the name of 
happineſs, * Pleaſure, ſays * Seneca excel. 
« lently well, ſtands on a precipice, and if 
* not kept within, pounds, ſoon ſinks into 
_ «© ſorrow and regret; and how difficult is it 
to obſerve any bounds in that which we 

« have accuſtomed ourſelves to eſteem as 
* our felicity. In the deſire of true good 


"I there 1 is no danger of exceſs,” The nar- 
r 
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towneſs of the ſenſes is another argument 
that the pleaſures of ſenſe are not thoſe for 
which man was deſigned. * The author of 
nature would have better matched | theſe 
with the capacities of the ſoul, if happineſs 
had: been to be conveyed. by them. How 
wide and deep are the one, how ſtinted and 
ſhallow the other! He that thinks to fill his 
ſoul by the application of his ſenſes to ex- 
ternal objects, does more abſurdly than a 
man who ſhould attempt to quench his 
thirſt by ſucking through a zube, whoſe 
hollow was. imperceptible. In a word, 
there cannot be happineſs 5 were there is not 
ſatisfa&ion ; but now between Satisfattion, 
and what men commonly call Pleaſure, 
there is a wide difference. Pleaſure has its 
abode. in the ſenſes, or in the fancy, ſati . 
Faction in the mind. Pleaſure is like a flaſh 
of lightning, momentary and pernicious, 
ſatigfaction is like the light of the day, 

which though not ſo dazling i is more ſteady 
and reviving. Pleaſure excites a Oye an in 
the Paſſions, ati action governs and re 
lates them. To- add no more. Pleaſure 
ſoftens and enervates the ſoul, and diſables 
it for conflicting with adverſity, Fun, 
tren gthens and eſtabliſhes it. 


Sect. III. Epicurus has not been with- 
out his advocates, who explain the pleaſure 
he recommends after ſuch a manner, as to 


make 
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make it no way prejudicial to the intereſts 


of Virtue. Vea, they will tell you, that 
he carried on the fame deſign with the 
firifteft of the Philoſophers, though in a 
method at firſt fight very different from 
theirs, as it was more accommodate to na- 
ture. Gaſſendus is the moſt remarkable of 
his thampions among the moderns, and in 
Cicero a vindicator of his has theſe words. 
© Clamat Epicurus is, quem vos nimis volup- 
« ratibus < deditum dicitis, non poſſe j UCUN- 

ice de vibi, u 9 ſapienter, honeſte, fuſteque 
« qjvatur,” © Epicurus, whom you decry 

« {> much, as one abandoned to his plea- 
< ſures, even he loudly declares, that there 
« is no way of living pleaſantly, but to live 
« wiſely, honeſtly, andjuſtly.” In anſwer 
to this * Cicero obſerves, © Multa pretlar? 
7 dicit, &c. Epicurus often ſays a 
. great man any good things, and which have 
e more reaſon and truth in them, than 


« confiſtency with his avowed ſentiments. 


He praiſes an abſtemious diet; this would 
« be like a Philoſopher if ſp ken by So- 
ce or ates or Fi: bene but 1 his 
t mouth who pronounces ſenſual eaſure | 
« the chief good. By ſuch declarations the 
e jnjudicious are drawn in, and his ſect 
ec grovvs ſo numerous.” If I might he al- 
lowed to take the . of. a moderator in 
this 
| = De Finibs. L. 1. 370 
* Tuſc. Queſt. I.. 5. 5. 9 & 10. 
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this diſpute I would fay, that. as on the one 


hand I Fra belieye ee to have been 


a_Debauchee, ſo on the other I cannot per- 
Cade myſelf, that he who believed not a 


Providence, nor the immateri ality and im- 


mortality of tlie ſoul, could be a great ad- 


mirer of Virtue, Epicurus was a friend to 
bodily pleaſures, but to thoſe only which 
were conſiſtent with health; and according- 
ly it was a maxim in his School, Sic prœæ- 
ſentibus voluptatibus fruaris, ut futuris non 
noceas. So to regulate out indulgence to 
4 preſent pleaſures, as not to prejudice fu- 


e ture injoyments.“ A moſt excellent ſay- 


ing if underſtood in the beſt: ſenſe that the 


words will bear ; but .in the meaning of 
Epicurus no more than a dictate of ſenſual 


90 rudence. As according to his principles, 
| thoſe fine ſayings of his can be no * 


: with which Seneca embelliſhes his writin 
Pleaſure may be often conſiſtent with he 5. 


when it is not with fri Virtue.”  Epicurys\ 
would talk frequently of tranquility of 


mind, but miſtake him not, the tranquility | 
he ſo much extols is not the peace of a 
good conſerence, but of a mind Le voy 


dolent ſtate he was ſo fond, as to deſcribe 


— 2 —y—ę-—yᷣ— ee 


with the * cares of the world; of vyhich in- 0 


the happineſs of his Gods, by a retirement 
| from 


i Nos autem beatum vitam in animi ſecuritate, & in om- 


nium vacatione munerum ponimus. V elleius in Cic. de Nat. 
Deorum. - . 
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from Fa affairs of the | univerſe ; and the 
Gardens of Epicurus are become proverbial. 
In ſhort, a * Gentleman of an elegant taſte iti 
theſe things, but of little Religion, in giving 
us his own character, hath fortunately hit 
that of Epicurus, à Voluptuary whoſe 6555 
ee ſion to Debaucbery was not leſs than his 
5 Inolination for e To ones 
TE" 
ng IV. If Epicurus, as thode. have 7e. 

preſented him, was in one extreme, the 
Stoics, in ſuppoſing Virtue of itſelf, and un- 
endowed with any other good things, fuffi- 

cient to make a man happy, were in ano- 
ther. Both forgot they were men, the no- 
tion of whoſe hot they were ſettling ; 
one levę ling them with "beaſts, the other 
raiſing them to an equality with the Gods. 
Summum Bonum Stoicis dicitur convenienter 
nature vivere.. © Man's chief happineſs, 
t according to the Stores, was to live ac- 
ee cording to nature; - which phraſe with 
them was but a periphraſis for Virtue. 


To the ade purpoſe The philoſophical Em- 
ror... You have tried debe experi- 


te ments, and could never yet light upon 
e an happy life. You have not met with 
it in argumentation, nor in 77 ſebes, nor in 
23 h. nor in TIO Where then is it 


AN x Wd to 


1 gt. 8 
1Cic de Offic. 1.5 
n — Here Searls þ 5 8. $. 45 
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« to be found? In doing thoſe things which 
« human nature demands from you.” By 
human nature. he means right and unbiaſſed 
Reaſon, for ſo he explains what nature re- 
quires, by temperance; fortitude, liberality, 


and the like. Thus high do . theſe men 


carry their commendations of Virtue, and 
even higher; to * extravagance. But with- 
out any reflection upon Virtue, which if 
genuine is too humble to accept ſuch idola- 
trous incenſe, I muſt be bold to ſay, that 
Virtue itſelf is not the chief happineſs of 
man in this life. Let it be content with 


the honour of being the inſtrument of ob- 


taining it. For what men call Virtue. is 
either a ſhoot from Religion, being directed 
by the Will of the Supreme Cauſe as its 
rule and meaſufe, and animated by his favour 
as its ultimate reward, or grows upon other 
principles; and is nouriſhed by other views. 
If this latter be underſtood, it is the ſhadow 
of Virtue, not the vital ſubſtance, it is va- 
nity, or. intereſt, or at beſt a natural gene- 
roſity of temper. And ſuch as the Virtue 
is itſelf, ſuch is the pleaſure it beſtows up- 
on its votaries, falſe and counterfeit; or of 
too low a kind to be worth much. If it be 
true Virtue, its pleaſures are then like itſelf 
divine, both in their original, and in their 


1 iſſues ; ; 


o See Cic. Tuſe. Quæſt. L. 5. The main of which 18 V 
ſutem ad bea's vivendum ſe Ipſa offe coutentam. Thut Vir- 


ne is /e/f-/ufficient for happineſs. 
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_rſſues; Fs: begin and end in God. Inſo- 
much that Virtue itſelf, and its delights too 
are derivative and dependent, and reſembling 
the light, which loſes its luſtre and its very 
being, when ſeparated from the glorious 
l fountain that feeds it. 


Sect, V. This error of che Stoies was 
founded on a miſtaken truth, that of the 
| ſeveral things reducible to the two heads of 
Te ee nl And Ta ww yur, © of things 7 in our 
e power, and things not in our power,” happi- 
neſs muſt be among the former. Thus far 
they were in the right, as likewiſe for diſ- 
carding for this reaſon external advantages 
from the notion of the chief good. Non 
eft tuum, Fortuna quod facit tuum. Seneca. 
% That is not your own, for which you are 
ec obliged- to Fortune,” They were further 
juſtified in placing Virtue among the things 
in our wn power, provided their meaning 
- was not hereby to exclude the divine affiſt- 
ance. And if Virtue had been the only 
thing in our power they would juſtly have 
given it the title of the ſupreme good. But 


are not the favour and approbation of God, 


the certain conſequences of a courſe of real 
Virtue, and therefore to be numbered 
among the things in our own power, as 
well as Virtue? And how then come theſe 
to be forgotten? I doubt from the ſame 
_ Eigantick pride, which made Cas” 

; 17 S. 


4. pa ; 
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the Poet ſay, Dextra mibi e a © This 


10 right hand i is my God. " 


SECT. VI. As 5 the Peripatetics, they 
were not ſo widely diſtant in their notions 
from the Szoics as ſome have imagined. 
They both agreed in this, that Virtue is the 
Summum Bonum; the difference between 
them lay here, that the Stoics not contented 
with ſaying that Virtue is the chief good, 
proceeded further to aſſert, that it was the 
only good, This was the pew Jeudes, © their 
« firſt and leading error,” into which they fell 
for want of diſtinguiſhing between plyfical 


and moral good and evil; That Virtue is 


the only moral good, and Vice the only 
moral evil is very true, but not ſo {imply 
ſpeaking ; becauſe there are other thin gs 


phyſically good beſides Virtue; and phyfically 


A / beſides Sin: But as I obſerved before, 


this, however ? abſurd, was the doctrine of 


the Stoics; and accordingly we find * Cicero, 


after having divided good into ff and 


virtuous; utile & honeſtum, in the firſ# Book 
of his Offices, in the progreſs of the work, 

and eſpecially in the third Book, he drops 
the iet and contracts the whole idea of 


good to the good of Virtue. His chief rea- 
e 18 ſon 


0 eri Fneid. B. 10. 
„ Mbil ef; inquit; ({c. Zeno) atk niſi quad turpe, & 
vitigſum eſt. Ad ineptias redis. Illud enim, quod me ange- 
bat, non eximis, Scio dolorem non eſſe nequitiam. &c. 


4 Tuſc Quæſt. J. 2. $. 12. 
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ſon for which. ſeems to be, that he knew 
not any other way but upon this principle, 
to evince the obligation mankind are under 
to ſacrifice their own private eaſe or plea- 
ſure,» or advantage, or life itſelf, to the 

good of the ſociety. Ignorant I fay of the 
— principles upon which this is founded, 
272, a regard to the Author of human na- 
ture and human ſociety, and the 1 Be with 
at leaſt of ſacrificing this mortal life wit 
the hope of a more glorious felicity in an 
after ſtate, he endeavoured to make this 
- falſe principle ſerve inſtead of the true. 


'Fhe Peripateties on the contrary denied 


with reaſon, Or: » Apelu a. Harun. os Euaruovay, 
« that Virtue was ſelf-ſufficrent,” and therefore 
required ſeveral other things as auxiliaries, 
ſuch as health, proſperity, friends, and the 
like, which are to the virtuous man in the 
nature of inſtruments or ornaments to his 


felicity. But then all theſe things put into 


the ſcale againſt Virtue, * vix minimi mo- 
menti, were ſcarce of any weight or con- 
E fideration at all: 


Bien VII. Shak thus given you a 
view of the ſentiments of the three princi- 


pal ſecls among the Philofophers con- 
cerning human happineſs, I ſhould now, 
did 1 think it neceſſary; examine the 

Preten- 


© 41, Eth. Nisom. L. 1. C. 9. 
* Ge. De Offic. L. 3. | 
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etenſions of riches, honours, learnt ng, 
Face and the other bleſſings of life, to 
this title. But as every man's reflections or 
experience will inable him to diſprove their 
ſeyeral claims, I ſliall without entering into 
them take a ſhorter way, and ſhow what 7s 
the chief happineſs of "his hfe, in car SN 
which I ſhall at the ſame time make it evi- 
dent what is not ſo. An intereſt in God 
then, and a conſtant intercourſe with him, 
maintained by contemplation, faith, love and | 
hope, are what every wiſe man, when he is | 
forming a ſcheme for a happy life, will fix | 
both as the foundation and ſupreme point of | 
it too. A few conſiderations briefly hinted 
at will put this beyond diſpute. From 
hence reſults the divineſt pleaſure and fatiſ- 
faction. For what more god-like pleaſure 
than to ſurvey infinite fulneſs and perfection? 
What more ſatisfying than to be able to add, 
all this is mine, for my benefit? What 0 
pleaſing as the exerciſe of a warm and ra- 
tional devotion, towards the Author of my 
Being? Or ſo delightful as to feel his pre- 
ſence inlightening and actuating whole in- 
tellectual nature? If this imperfect ſtate will 
not admit the good man to be in tranſports, 
„ | he 


\ See FuvenaPs Tenth Satire, where he proves at large, 
thar neither riches, honours, power, eloquence, 'fame, long- 
life, beauty or learning, can make men happy ; and there- 
fore gives men this good advice, ** to leave it to the gods ta 

* grant theſe or not, as they ſaw beſt.” 
Permittes ipſis expendere nyminibus —— . 
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he yet injoys a repoſe, a peace, a ſweet and 
gentle deleckation, which far e all other | 
3} pleaſures. 

Sxzcr. VII Wyre "R wa aks FF 
his title to the divine favour, takes the moſt 
compendious method of ſecuring all other 
good things, having moaned 15 1 aufe 
to imploy unbounded 
moſt perfect wiſdom for his ue, And 
then further, this good is of ſuch a nature, 
as, wherever it is injoyed, to communicate 
a virtue to other things, and to fill them 
wh pleaſure which they have not of their 

It refines Friendſhip : and exalts learn- 

. and at the fame time that it regulates, 
improves the moſt common entertainments | 
of life. Is a man devoted to a contempla- 
tive life? This furniſhes him with new 
ſcenes, and ſheds a more lovely and beapti- 
ful light upon every object; while in the 
man himſelf it produces a no leſs remark- 
able change, invigorating! his faculties, and 
Preparing them for the moſt divine imploy- 
ments. Is he ingaged in a life of action? 
This raiſes his views, and ſpurs him on to 
generous deſigns and enterprizes for the 
good of mankind, whom he would rejoice 
to further in their way to immortality. 
The love of God is the 5% ſcaſening to all 
human delights, and that which moſt of all 
"heightens their reliſh. Shay: likewiſe de- 


* 
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mand what one good thing can ſatify for 
the want of all the reſt, as Sis can? That 
perſon ſurely hath no great reaſon to be 
concerned at, the drying up of the ſtream, 
who has the fountain nigh at hand. What 
is there, finally, that can ſupport the mind 
in the proſpect or ſuffering of the various \ 
evils. of this mortal life, excepting. a ſenſe | 
of the divine favour ?: He that has this, is 
clad in armour of a celeſtial temper, through 
which no arrow can penetrate, and may 
meet death itſelf not only undaunted, but 


with an air of triumph. Death, which for 15 


ever banithes the ſenſualiſt from his paradiſe, 


puts the good man into ſure and everlaſting ö 
Pen of his. E | 


srcr. IX. But it may be now aſked, if | 
upon the whole it be ſo evident, that the 
favour of God is the chief happineſs of man, 
as I have ſhown in this and the former 
Chapters, whence proceeds it, that ſo few 
agree in thinking him their chi of good? That 
there is ſo great a variance among mankind 
in the choice of objects? Or, laſtly, ſo ge- 
neral a conſent in purſuing the pleaſures of 
ſenſe of one kind or another? To each of 
theſe Queſtions 1 ſhall anſwer diſtin@tly and 
briefly. 

I, 'Whence can it proceed, that fo few 
agree in ſeeking after . God as their- chief 
good ? ,,The corruption of the heart is the 
ke 


UB a> 


ES: >. — main, \ 
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main reaſon of this. The mind hath its 
| taſte as well as the body, this is extremely 


| vitiated, and ſet quite wrong for thoſe 


E which are the proper objects of its 
felicity, by the early influence of ſenſe, 


| and ſenſual appetites and paſſions, by bad 


education, and bad example *. Beſides 
which there” ie an error alſo in the judg- 
ment, /arifing pringipally from theſe two 
cauſes. 5 

7. That men are not o pen 
and ſo well perſuaded as they ſhould be, of 
the diſtinction between the ſoul and the Body. 
Either they think not at all of it, that they 


have a foul, or are ready to fancy, that the 


ſoul is only a finer part of the body, which 


ſerves to move and actuate the reſt, and 


which when taken from the outward caſe, 
will” be ſcattered and loſt in the air; not as 


a ſpiritual ſubſtance, diſtinct in its being 


and operations, capable of ſubſiſting out of 


the body, and of being happy or miſerable 
when the body is no more. Beings. of a 
\ ſeparate titers muſt have their ſeparate 
a — their ſeparate happineſs, and their 
[ ſeparate ſtate. ' But once men come to be- 
licve, that foul and body are of the ſame 
ſubſtance* and nature, the next ſtep is to 


conclude, that their * is the ſame 
too. e * 
„ 1925 2. From 


See th: 5 n influence of $eaſe, Sc. fnely dated in 


| C:be $ Ta ble. 
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2. From the infelicity which attends the 
ſoul in its preſent union with thE body, 
which though quick to perceive the neceſſi- 
ties of its companion, is inſenſible of its own, 
The body cannot be deſtitute of things 
needful, but the ſoul is immediately adver- 
tiſed of it by ſome painful ſenſation, and in 
haſte to have it ſupplied ; whereas it can 
want what is eſſential to its own happineſs 
and hardly know it. Certainly God has 
thus framed us for wiſe ends, and probably 
one chief reaſon of it is, that we could not 
otherwiſe be informed of the wants of the 
body, than by the pain which they give us; 
and if we were not excited to it by the 
preſſing appetites of hunger and thirſt, and 
the pleaſure of gratifying them, we ſhould | 
not take the care neceſſary for the preſer= 
vation of our bodies. But as by conſidera- 
tion and reflection we may inform ourſelves 
of the wants of our better part, God expects 
that the care. we take of — ſhould be ang 
effect of ſuch thought and conſideration. | 
Tf we were puſhed on to provide for our | 
ſouls, as we are for our bodies, by certain | 
| irreſiſtible appetites, where would be the 


' 5 
virtue, where the praiſe, of being concern- — , 


ed for their welfare? God has therefore ſo | 
Framed our Beings, that we muſt exerciſe | E 
our Reaſon and Underſtanding, in order 
fully to apprehend the neceſſity of injoying | 
| God to make us happy; But, alas, TT 
| ew = 


\ 
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. A, few will be at the trouble of this! And 
4225 5 _ of ae, * wat of: all ek 


Srcr. X. bY Sor that) we account far 

that great diverfity among mankind in their 

choice and (purſuit of particular objects? I 

__ anſwer, that if we conſider them as having 

loſt the idea of the true geod, this is no way 
wonderful. Truth is ane, but error 1nfinzze, 

There is a conſciouſneſs that they are not 

right, and ſo every man beats out a path 

for himſelf as his fancy leads him. I had 

occaſion to take notice before, that there is 

| a diſcernable variety in the genius and tem- 
* pers of men, from whence it unavoidably 
follows, that in caſe they take not Reaſon 
for their guide, they will fer in their 10 
Lions of happineſs, as much as they do in 
their inclinations. There is need ofa a great 
number of arts and profeſſions, for the 
ſupport and defence, and convenience, and 
embelliſhment of human life. And that 
there might not be wanting a ſufficient 
number of perſons to manage and excel in 
each, men have different turns given to 

© their minds by their wiſe Creator; which 
have a further uſe, to keep up a g00d under- 
ſtanding and correſpondence amongſ} men, 
by being mutually aſſiſting to each! other. 
Not to mention that by this means they are 

all e and even they who have no 


work 
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work to do with their hands, are not ſuffer⸗ 
ed to let their brains lie idle. The conſe- 
quence of this diverſity in mens inclinations, 
as I juſt obſerved, if Reaſon be not conſult- 
ed, will be, that eyery man will be apt to 
think, that happineſs i is to be found' in' the 


way of life to which the bent of his me 


moſt Krongly carries To” _ 

SECT. XI. 3. How comes tha tobe ſo 
gravel a conſent of "mankind, in purſuing 
he pleaſures of ſenſe of one kind or other, 
as their chief good ? It is in ſhort becauſe 
they judge of them by wrong meaſures, 
ſuch as the violence of their inclination. 
They are powerfully inclined to ſuch plea- | 


ſures, therefore they are good for them | 


al 
Their inclination this way is much more 


forcible than to any thing elſe, therefore 
they are the beſt mark they can propoſe, 
and contain their chief good or felicity. 
Every creature naturally tends to that which 
is its proper happineſs — But _why 
the Wi have the reins given to it, any 
more than the beaſt a man rides upon? 
They are both alike ſenſeleſs and furious. 
Does the horſe need a bridle? So does the 
appetite, Would it be dangerous to give a 


| 


| 


looſe to the one? The danger is more than 


equal as to the other. And Reaſon too is 
as capable of managing appetite, as a ſkilful 
rider is to guide the motions of the creature 

under 
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- under. him. The beaſts were made to be 
governed by man; why? but becauſe he 
Hath Reaſon and they have none. And this 
argument is as ſtrong for the ſubjection of 
the body of man to his Reaſon, as of other 
things to man. Another thing that makes 
Men. propoſe to meet with happineſs in the 
_ gratification of the ſenſes is, that they judge 
of it by the flattering repreſentations of 
Fancy. We may compare fancy to an in- 
genious Painter, whoſe. pencil produces 
more lively pictures of things than are to 
found in nature; and being nearly re- 
lated to ſenſe. it is prejudiced i in its favour, 
and ſhews its delights as far more ſweet and 
inviting than really they are. But ſhall a 
creature that hath the privilege of a di- 
winer faculty yield himſelf up to the delu- 
fions, of imagination ? This is much ſuch 
another abſurdity, as it would be to govern 
ourſelves in our. waking moments 1 our 
e 


srer. xl. To 3 We are too 

apt to judge of things by ſenſible impreſſi- 
ons. Nothing but what ſtrikes the ſenſes, 
and excites a lively emotion in them, is ſup- 
poſed to have any reality in it. The plea- | 
ſures of ſenſe ſtir the paſſions moſt, and 
agitate the ſoul, and put the ſpirits in mo- 
tion. But let us hear what Cicero ſays on 
. | this 
u Pe Oratore. L. z. 
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this head. Diffcile dictu eſt, Cc. 4 It i is 
e hard to aſſign the cauſe of it, but ſo it is, 
« that thoſe things which moſt dong 
0 impel the ſenſes, and at firſt trial pro- 
«© duce the quickeſt ſenſations of plea- 
— m ſure, are ſooneſt followed with — 
ing and ſatiety.“ And a little after, 
the pleaſures which move the ſenſes af- 
ce ter the gentleſt manner are leaſt liable 
« to breed ſatiety; ſo that it ſeems, diſtaſte 
<« of them is always cloſely connected with | 
e the moſt violent pleaſures.” The reaſon 
of this, for which Cicero was at a loſs, is 
as evident as the thing itſelf. It is the voice 
of nature telling us, as often as we are ſur- | 
feited of any delight, that our happineſs hes | 
not in theſe things. The pleaſures of Reli- 
gion, though leſs violent than thoſe of ſenſe, 
are more durable. It is as much as can be 
looked for in this world, if we injoy a 
calm and ſerenity of ſoul ; tranſports are re- 
ſerved for the other life, Where every good 
man will feel ſuch, as if granted to him 
now would make him deſpiſe all other de- 
lights as ſpiritleſs, and by their vehemence 
even diſſolve the union between ſoul and 
body. May we but paſs this life in peace 
and tranquility, we have abundant reaſon to 
wait contentedly, till we come where we 
ſhall ſpend eternity in raptures and extaſies 
of | Joy. 
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HE great end of Mora- 
= lity, which is Happi- 
neſs, being ſufficiently 
explained, and eſta- 
bliſhed, my method 
Wade me to the conſideration of Virtue, as 
the way or means of arriving at this end. 
Virtue ſincerely practiſed in all its parts, 
according to the meaſure of light that is im- 
parted, together with repentance for all 
known faults, there wants not reaſon to be- 


lieve will be -accepted in a * Heathen, and 
receive a ſuitable reward. Not that I would 


be thought to level revealed with natural 


Religion, or to affirm, that the Chriſtian is 


upon no better terms for happineſs than 


the Pagan. I am free to ſay, that the 
Heathen bein 8 a perſon. of integrity ſhall 


probably 


d See St. Paul's rr to the Romans. C. 2. v. 6=16, 
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probably be rewarded in another life; but f 
am fg from ſaying, that his reward will 
be conferred merely out of regard to his own 
Virtues, without reſpe& had to the obedience 
and mediation of the only Saviour of man- 
kind. From Revelation we learn that there 
will be a reſurrection of all men, as well 
Pagans as Chriſtians, and that they will owe 
their reſurrection te Feſus Chriſt, therefore 
called the ſecond Adam, as they derive their 
mortality from the fit. And if Chriſt be 
the author of a future life to all mankind, 
it is likewiſe reaſonable to ſuppoſe him, un- 
der God, the author of whatever degree of 
happineſs any part of mankind mall! injoy in 


Aa future ſtate; 


Seer. II. I declare a thefefore i 
clined to believe, that the honeſt Heather 
| hath a fellcity reſerved for him hereafter ; 
but for the opinion of thoſe, if there be any 
ſuch, who make his happineſs the ſamt 
with that of the Chrj tian, either as to kind, 
Place, or degree, I beg leave to enter my 
23 againſt it. As to the kind of their 
Happineſs, though the objec? will be the 
| fame, the ever bleſſed God, yet the manner 
of injoyment may be widely different, agre- 
able to the different ways of God's diſco- 
vering himſelf in the preſent ſtate, by Rea-' 


fon .and by Revelation, For as theſe two 
Rn 


Nes. C. 5. and 1 Cor, C. 15. 
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differ 9 the rate of natural from ſuper- 


natural, ſo for qught I know may the hap- 


pineſs of . Chriftians and. Pagans ; one being 


more. the. reſult of the natural faculties of 


human minds, than the other. As to'the 
Place or, ſcene of their happineſs, our bleſſed: 


_ © Mafer in telling us, that he is gone before 


fo. prepare. a place, for thoſe who. ſhall be 
found worthy the name of his diſciples, has 


given us to underttand, that they ſhall have by 


n abode, and more exalted manſions 
b 


lis. And then as to the degree of hap- 


pineſs, foraſmuch as Chriſtians are by their 


Religion obliged to ſublimer Virtues, to 


higher meaſures of the ſame Virtues, 1 5 


to the practice of Virtue upon nobler 
ciples, and to this end have a 4 ef 


of light and ſtrength afforded them, thre: 
can de little doubt that the degree of their 
happineſs will be anſwerable. Faith is as 
much an evangelical, Virtue,” or branch of 
chriſtian Morality, as Fuftice i is a duty in- 
cumbent upon all mankind; and this by 


neceſſary conſequence, from the Law of 
men to conform 


Fill of their Creator, 
however diſcovered, and as far forth as he 


Reaſon, which *obli 
themſelves to the 


is 3 to diſcover i it. 


1 ſhall divide this part of Ehick into 


three Sections. WEL 
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: leſs proper, in Which 

A ſenſe the good and evil 

things of this Üfe, and the Reings to whom 
our actions have a regard, whether God, 

our Neighbour or Ourſelves, are the Objects 

| of Virws, (of theſe I ſhall have occaſion 

| | K 2 #4 to 


4 132 O the Ohjetts of Virtue.” Pager IT. 
to. diſcourſe. under the Third Head) but 
ſuch as Virtue is immediate) imployed 
about. Theſe are 100, human actions and 
paſſions, upon each of which I ſhall be 

| obliged to inlarge. The actions which it is 
the. office of. Virtue to regulate, are ſuch 
only which we term human, that is, ſuch as 
2 from men as rational and free 
ents, or, in one word, conſidered as Men. 

fe, Theſe, ſays * Andronicus Rhodius, are hu- 
&* man actions, of Which a man is properly 
e maſter,” The actions of a” foo! or luna- 
tick are. atone hominis, non humang, acti- 
ons of the natural, not of the oral man, 
as Mr. Locke ſomewhere calls him. To 

: which let me add all thoſe actions that are 

done by perſons having their Reaſon, but 

unknowingly, and 5 HS obſerving that 
they do them. We rank not theſe among 
human actions, in regard: 1055 is no uſe 
made of Thought and Regen the 45 Hinctive 
characters of mankind. 

On this head we have theſe Ming before 

us 9 be diſtinly examined. 5 
The Principles. 

i The Ends. And 
III. The Species of human actions. 


bre r. I * To begi in ib the Princi- 

ples, . theſe. are, either 17 9 8 or . external, 

| The internal P Ente are 8 named, be- 

4 8 4104 EXE 54 1 bx , oy _ cauſe. 
| > "bp 9s > ep dy id) a 
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cauſe ſeated within, and are three in number, 
„ 610 Reaſon or Underſtanding, and 

Will. 

1. By Jackination: is Intended a kind of 

bias upon nature, by the force of which it 

is carried towards certain actions, previouſly 
to the exerciſe of Thought and Reaſoning 
about the nature and conſequences of them, 

whether they are good or evil, beneficial or . 

hurtful ; whether they are one or the other, 

the man finds His Inclination drawing him 
that way. The * Storcs reckon” three parts 
belonging to the human compoſition, Saya, 
vxn, and Ns, Body, Soul, and Mind. To 
the Boay they aſcribed Augbnoeis Senſes, to the 

Soul Opuer Appetites or Inclinations, to the 

Mind aryale the Decrees, by which the 

man ought to be determined or governed in 

all his actions. For it is one of the firſt. 
things to be ſettled now we are upon this 

ſubject, that Jiclination, though it be a 

principle, is never to be kev the imme- 

diate rule of action. The meaning of which 
moral Axiom is this, that in order to be 
aſcertained of the nature and expedience of 
actions, it is not enough for a perſon to 

conſult his Inclination, nor from the bent of 
this can he juſtly infer the allowableneſs of 
taking the courſe to which his Inclination 
prompts him. This compendious method 
may indeed be granted to creatures whoſe 

K 3 nature 
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nature is not corrupted; Beaſts which can- 
not ſin, and perhaps Angeli who never did, 
may have nothing to do, but to follow!the 

mpulſe of their reſpective natures, but it is 


etherwile with Man, whoſe" animal nature 


is vitiated. "Beſides that it is not with Man, 


as it is with Angels and Beaſts; who have 


each of them but a ſingle nature; whereas 


Man hath as it were #9 natures; an animal 


and a rational, a corporeal and a ſpiritual 
part; in one of which he a rrees with the 
Beaſts, in the other with the Angels. And 
ſince Man is made up of % pr ts, can it 
be reaſonable, that the appeti and incli- 
nations of the ignoble part ould: preſcribe 
to the other, which has vaſtly the pre- emi- 
nence, both in reſpect of Faculties, and of 


| Buration 2" We ought on the contrary to re- 


flect, that theſe inclinations were deſigned 
as che matter Of our trial, not as the rule 
and ſtandard of our actions; to he governed, 


not to be indulged Without Cntroul. The 


Hrathen were better ' acquainted” with the 
dignity of humaf nature, than to ſuppoſe 
that the Boy was the Man; or that Reaſon 


Was to lacquey 1 it after Heunction. Dia- 


plex ft emm vis animorum, GSW. The 
* human nature is poſſeſſed: of two differ- 
te ent powers, the one is Appetite, by the 
Gre enlled G. which. raſhly I der a 
<= man this way or that; 3-2 other is Ne- 
_ * 1 


© Cicero De Cfiic. L. I. F 28. 
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« /on,,, Which informs and directs, what i is. to 


be done and what avoided. So that by 
« the conſtitution of our nature, Ht 1s 


« formed to. Fn , 


An e to obey.” 


8 EC = III. When e has. given 7 | 


tence concerning a particular action, or 


courſe of action, and pronounced it lawful, 
then I confeſs Inclinatian deſerves to be con- 
ſidered, and is. oftentimes neceflary in con- 
currence with Reaſon, to direct after what 
manner we are to ſhape our lives; applying 
to this purpoſe the excellent words of the 
great Roman Orator and Maraliſl. a Adno- 
dum autem tenenda ſunt ſua guique, non vi- 
tioſa, Sc. which we may render to this 
ſenſe, © That every man, ought to purſue his 
e proper bent, provided it be not vicious; 
the more calily to preſerve. that decorum, 


'< which is the beauty of human life. Not 


e that we are ever at liberty to oppoſe uni- 
« werſal nature, i. e. the Reaſon we have 


in common with all mankind ; but this 


* being preſerved inviolable, every one is 
ee 10 — led by his own proper genius. 80 


that notwithſtanding other methods of 


life may in tbemſelves be more eligible, 
© we are to meaſure” our own conduct by 
that which is proper and peculiar to our 
nature. It is heartleſs to attempt things in 
« ſpite of nature, and-to follow. What e can 

K 4 & © ot 
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not be overtaken. According to the Pro- 
« verb, Nothing is becoming which is at- 
44 tenpted againſt our genius. By our pro- 
per nature Cicero underſtands, not only - 
what we expreſs by the word Inclinations, 
but every thing that enters into a man's di- 
Ainguiſbing character. Upon this difference 
of nature he lays ſo much ſtreſs as to fay, 
te that one man has not only a right, but is 
et under a kind of o ion to kill himſelf, 
_ « while the ſame is forbidden to another.” 
For an inſtance of which he mentions Cato, 
who having received from nature an invari- 
able ſeverity of temper, which he had im- 
pe by a tenacious adherence to the reſo- 
utions he at any time formed, was con- 
cerned as he would be Cato ſtill to die by 
his own hands, rather than owe his life as 
a gift to Ceſer, or even to ſee the face of 
that tytant. T his certainly is a wrong ap- 
plication of ' a rules in n P very 
good. e 
9010 1 v. Inclinations are of two kinds 
natural or acquired. | 
I. Thar there" ave | pattie} inelinntibe; 
every one muſt grant, who makes the leaſt 
reflection. Thus in Children it is eaſy to 
obſerve, how from their carlieſt years they 
differ in their tempers and diſpoſitions. 
In one you ſee with pleaſure the dawnings 
of a liberal Gul ſoul, another gives us 
cauſe 
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cauſe to fear he will be altogether as narrow - 
and ſordid. Of one we may ſay he is na- 
turally revengeſul, of another that he is pa- 
tient and forgiving, It is not improbable 
that this variety of inclinations has its foun- 
dation in different temperaments and com- 
plections of body; according to that maxim 
of Galen, Marcs anime - fequuntur tempera- 
mentumcorporis. - The diſpoſitions of the 
“ ſoul follow the temperament of the body.” 


Of theſe inclinations I have two or 1 


things to remark. EET 

1. If the inclinetice 1 wounds that 
which is good, as fat as it is purely natural, 
there is nothing of moral gocdneſs in it, nor 
is commendation due to the poſſeſſor of it, 
any more than to the fire for warming you, 


by a quality given it by the author of nature, 


And conſequently an action, that is purely 


the effect of ſuch an inclination, is in a mo- 
ral account no better than an indifferent 
action. And ſo, vice verſa, that an inclina- 
tion to what, in ſome circumſtances, is evil, 
as far as it is /{ri&ly natural cannot be ac- 
counted criminal, ſeems a dictate of Reaſon. 
But en 01 | 
2. An ation! domed in purſuance of this: 
inclination, by a perſon come to the exer- 
ciſe of his Underſtanding, may undoubted- 
ly be fnful. You wilb be ready to object, 
that if an action cannot therefore be % 
becauſe it is only the reſult of natural 
2 inclina- 
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inclination, neither can it be evil when ow- 
ing merely to the ſame cauſe, viz. to a na- 
tural principle, But there is no parallel in 
the: two caſes. To render an action mo- 
rally good, it is not enough that nakedly 
conſidered it be conformable to the Law of 
Righteouſneſs, but the motives and ends of 
the action are to be weighed; ſo that the 
principle being no other than mechanical, 
the action for certain is too low to be placed 
in the order of actions morally good. But 
to make an action ſinful, which in itſelf was 
diſconformable to the Law of Reaſon, no 
more is required, than that the Being have a 
capacity of knowing it to be ſo, and a 
power to forbear it. That is in ſhort, an 
action materially good may become indi fer- 
ent, becauſe the ſole effect of a natural in- 
clination 5 and an action proceeding. from 
natural inclination- may be vicious, becauſe 
prohibited by the Law. The whole turns 
upon this, that a propenſity to evil does 
not lay any man under a necęſſity of acting it. 
He. may prevent the ect, when unable to 
extinguiſh the ci Nay, I muſt needs 
believe it poſſible for a perſon to do more 
than barely ſaſpend the action, even to. ſiſe, 
or. at leaſt tame the inclination itſelf; as 
I. ſhall ane . abs #he-t cloſe ;of: this. 
ee. oy bee til oro $i e e 
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1 4 This ee to Th feds. 
ſceing that it will from hence follow, that 
a corrupt deſire, though natural, and ſup- 
poſed to have no more firength than what 
it derives from nature, may yet paſs under 
the notion of finful ; becauſe had we taken 
the care e ought to have done, it might in 
ſome meaſure have been weakened and 
overcome. Nor does this contradict a for- 
mer conceſſion, that no inelination as far as 
it is purely natural can be culpable. For 
an inclination which in its fert years, and 
during the minority of Reaſon, was ſtrict- 
ly natural, and conſequently free from 
blame, not being ſeverely dealt with as we 
grow up. to Reaſon, becomes our choice. 
Its firſt exiſtence Was the effect of nature, 
but that it is equally ſtrong now, as it was 
origdually;; ths Kult ae nn, en wen 

own! ee de (1517? | 
Suez. VI. * 9 are 3 5 
perinduced by cuſtom, Which are called 
Habits, ande theſe are either gaod or evil. An 
evil habit is an inclination to evil, begotten 
and nurſed up by a-repetition of evil actions. 
It is irrational to think, that the depravity-_. 
of ſome mens tempers, Which is ſo great, 
as to hurry them into the moſt abominable. 
crimes, is all eriginal. How many may 
we have obſerved, whoſe natural diſpoſition 
| | Was 
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. was neutral, or lay on the fide of ſome Vir- 
tue, by frequenting bad company, and con- 

forming to it, grow to be extremely looſe 

and corrupt, even in thoſe very inſtances 
to which at firſt they had ſome kind of 
averſion. Let us not therefore to excuſe 
ourſelves be unjuſt to nature, and lay the 
fault upon that of all that is vicious in us. 
Concerning evil N the AP Poſiti- 

ons are evident. 
1. A man is ab etallle for ie e 
bits, ſo. far as that he may be puniſhed on 

the account of them. The reaſon is, that 
they are the product of actions which he 
ought to have forborn, and the rather be- 
cauſe of the tendency which he knew them 

to have to produce corrupt habits. A 

<< man muſt be extremely ſtupid not to 

f 685 know, that a courſe of action will iſſue 
6 zijn a habit, either of Vice or Virtue. And 
in regard men know what they do, it is 
of choice that they are good men or bad.” 
It is altogether as proper to call an babit 
ſinful, as an action. The outward. action, 
though in! itſelf neceſſary i is eſteemed good 

or evil, becauſe free in its principles; and 
by parity of reaſon habits are denominated 
good or evil; becauſe though the neceſſary 
effects of a courſe of preceding actions, yet 

are free in the next remove but one, I mean 

in "is e een freely « determined the 
being 
10 Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3.0.5. en Rhed. L. 3 C. 6. 
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being of thoſe actions, which gave exiſtence 
to the habits. All the difference is, that 
the act is directly voluntary, the habit in- 
directly; but neither one or the other is im- | 
mediately free. Or if you will keep to-the 
exactneſs of Philoſophy, there is no guilt 
immediately or diſtinctly inherent in the 
action or habit; and that a man is reckon- 
ed more criminal when he proceeds to the 
outward act, is only from hence, that the 

conſent of the Will is hereby known to be 
more intire, and conſequently to have more 
guilt cleaving to it. As becauſe every ſinful 
action is known to contribute to the pro- 
duction of a ſinful habit, every ſuch action 
becomes on that ſcore the more criminal. 


Sxœr. VII. 2. Not only the firſt exiſtence, 

and gradual increaſe of an evil habit will be 
placed to account, (becauſe ariſing from acts 
of ſin, from which we might have abſtain- 
ed) but the continuance alſo of the habit in 
the ſame degree of ſtrength. So that every 
moment an evil habit remains, the guilt of 
the perſon is on the growing hand. To 
conquer a bad habit all at once is, I confeſs, 
in no one's power; but as ſome part of the 
prevalency which an evil habit has to day, 
is to be attributed to the neglect of doing all 
that might have been done for its removal 
yeſterday, ſo conſequently I ſtand charge- 
able with the ſtrength of the evil * to 
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"ay; as 1 ſpall for that to thotrow, if T in- 
dulg e Far in the 2 ee to 
a, 1 Th i FIR F407" * 
inet 1 22s Guünt 14 2 N 
Sper. VIII. J be action 15 nel 
by u ſinful Habit are all eats: The 
fame reaſon holdin here, but more ſtrong⸗ 
Jy, 'as in natural Riel nations, kat a habit 
tray inchine, but eafmot 1r72//ttbly Tway the 
Will. I confeſs à very great Mafter in 
this way "of thinking 0055 6 Teolve the 
Arsen of fuch actions, not into this, 
that they ma 5 85 forborn, Bir into Als, ä 
that the Habits dhe Row He om unglit have 


been prevenited.” © And ſo aht a OE 


tator up6n"FpiFerus. If che ſoul be the 
<« cauſe of its own habits, both good and 
e pad, through 4 Fight or wrong uſe of its 
"te erty. than Fr Ukewiſe the original cauſe 
of thoſe 1ipns" Whith fow'fror the re- 
< ſpective” baäbitg to be "aſcribed to it.“ 
But as the * French Anhotator u on Puffen- 


dof well obſerves?! the pothibility"of con- 


bee quering an eyil Habit % at” way e muſt 


e mean ceaſing to Ax as that prom | 8 us) is 
ce mäanifeſt. a Drunkard, under the emp- 
„ tation of good compa 5 and Rigor, can 

e notwithſtandin deny imfelf” : W A 
"ve * Wager is dentin or or the like, oY Can 
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| « he not do the ſame from more noble 
| e motives? It is even certain, that if a 


c Prince ſhould but make a ſevere edict 
« againſt Drunkenneſs, and ſee it well exe- 
, cuted, it would in a little time put an end 
cc to this abſurd vice 3 as the late King of 
« France by his edicts was able to aboliſh 
% the humour of Dueling, which prevailed 
„ SFr ee ng * 


--- SECT. IX. For the cure of an evil incli- 
nation, whether natural or acquired, theſe 
two rules may be of uſe. 1. To be as 
eariy as we can in our application. Prin- 
cipiis obſta. Inclination is like 1 pli- 
able at firſt, but more ſtubborn after it hath 
fixed its roots, and is become the growth of 
a great number of years. 2. To croſs and 
mortify the inclination, by a frequent and 
obſtinate practice of the "contrary Virtue. 
The oftner a man exerciſes himſelf in that 
Virtue, the more he will perceive his reluct- 
ance to it to abate; till at laſt he will experi- 
ence a pleaſure accompanying the practice 
of it, which in time will grow up into an 
inclination ;' an inclination, which as it ga- 
thers ſtrength, will inſenfibly ſubdue, or 
rather counter work the contrary evil pro- 
penſion. Ariſlotle adviſes to bend nature 
to the other extreme, as if the effect of 
this violent diſtortion would be, its return- 


: I Eth, ad Nicom. L. 2. C. 8. 
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ing part of its way again, and , ſettling i 

915 wiadle, which ant. by che i. in- 
ſtance of a crooked ſtick, which we bow 
the quite contrary way, in order to make it 
exattly ſtrait. This expedicnt., is not only 
3 55 but exceeding. dangerous. 

For either we ſhall 7eft in this laſt extreme, 
-A thing, which as odd as it may appear, is 
more certain and natural, than it is to & 
in the middle; or we ſhall take ſuch a di/- 

| taſte. at the new extreme, as to ſwing back 
to the old, and ever after. to think e | 


juſtified 3 in it. . 5 1 Jt 


Se F. X. Before 1 1 this pots 5 ha- 
bits,” 1 Would take notice of one thing in 
relation to good habits, which at firſt tight 
may be 9 8 5 for a diſcouragement againſt 
endeavouring to fix them. Ihe main thing 
that inhances 185 rice 15 19 ei 6 toy | 


DLE CW EMS”, 
- 


PT. it no. manner 0 — 2 — to His nature 
to do. Well, his Virtue. ſeems to be of leſs 
value, than While he was, yet in a ſtate of 

imperfection, ſtruggling, with his Paſſions. 
* Mr. Norris havin owned, that this objec- 
tion. did once mi ib y.embarraſs him, tells 
us afterward 18554 Weiße he took t an- 
ſwer it. But inſtead of admiring hos he 

ſurmougted it at laſt, 1 wonder that it could 
1. ever 
1 5 1 er et Mliſceanies, 
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ever give him any diſturbance. For in 
ſhort, it is not the Aificulty of an action, 
ſimply conſidered, that exalts it to the degree 
of heroic Virtue, but the ffrength of the 
good principles from which it proceeds; and 
that theſe good principles were either ac- 
quired, or maintained, and improved by 
our own care and induſtry. It is true, 
when a perſon forces his way through a 
great deal of oppoſition to perform a good 
action, his Virtue is concluded to be ſincere 
and prevailing; not purely becauſe of the 
difficulties attending 0 action, but becauſe 
the maſtering of theſe difficulties proves 
him to be poſſeſt of a more than ordinary 
ſtrength of mind. Conſequently whoever 
he be, that has attained to ſuch a perfect 
habit of Virtue, that he no longer feels in 
himſelf any conſiderable reluctance to his 
duty, he demonſtrates his Virtue to be 
above the common ſize, in that it has not 
barely conquered, but well nigh rooted out 
the difficulties which oppoſed it. The ha- 
bit renders the practice of Virtue much eaſi- 
er; but then it was not without continued 
vigilance and repeated efforts, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the habit; and therefore 
the more perfect the habit, the more perfect 
his eee „ 3 
The reſult of the whole is, that Þnchna- 
tion, though too frequently a governing 
principle of action, has not that force as to 
2 4A 2 L induce 
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induce a neceſſity; unleſs the Will ſeconch it; 
and as for this concurrent 
Will, it is in a man's eee i, 
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of Reaſon, chad 1 as. 15 10 


8 od 9 8 5 bf oy I NE 
bk "7 "HE ech priittp le of hi. 
Iman actions is Underfaiding 
or Regen "Reaſon is that faculty of the 


ſoul, whereby a perſon is Enabled to judge 
of the natures,” relations, and uſes of 5 5 
of the fitneſſes ef actions, and of the truth 
or falſhood of Propoſitions, particularly 
thoſe of a moral Haſs, E. G. That! in the. 


%% c ES Eo +. 


bart Pot nh, ions; 22000 of whi eh 


our Reaſon tells 155 a be true; as upon 
examination it will gifs Wer w. bich of the 
two is ſo. Reaſon is a ai Ader Prin- 
ciple chan. Taeter, being a Fule 7 as well 
as 4 Princis and where king is wane, 
I do hot fi Ws "if Weng "ty 


p ropetly RAG a Wan ons” Aan 
be termed aa, as 1 h ik fore. os y 
s $f 58 185 F + * "34-7 wy 034 Pu > 7 22 NE 


** SecT. II. There may perhaps be ſome 


ground for diſtinguithing.- between Rea/a:_ 
F* ol wr dee} C and 


„, Reaſma Princip Pan ll 
and Reaſoning. The knowledge of the truth 
of Propoſitions, whether ſelf-evident, or evi- 
whether at one view, or at ſeveral, may in 


a larger ſenſe be tiled Reaſon; as Dr. 


(Cumberland obſerves, «© All men acknow- 
s ledge the moſt evident principles to be 
the dictates of Reaſon, no leſs than thoſe 
«© which. need proof. ' Reaſoning denotes 
e the action of the mind in finding out of 
truth, and muſt therefore be imployed 
ec about Propoſitions, which on account of 
c their being at ſome diſtance from things 
'* already known, we arrive at by one or 


c more ſteps. | Cicero acknowledges Rea- 


de ſom to be common to Gods and men; 
&* and further faith; that the wiſdom univer- 
* fally aſcribed. to God, is nothing elſe but 
[© Reaſon in its higheſt perfection We 


\ ſhall not diſhonour God by attributing Rea- 


fon to him in its moſt (exalted notion, as it 
is manifeſt we ſhould if we ſuppoſed him 
to have any occaſion for Reaſoning. He 
hath the ideas of all things in his own mind, 


and with one all comprehending view beholds 


the infinite relations which they bear to one 
another; ſo that he at once poſſeſſes all poſſible 


knowledge. There is therefore in this caſe 


no room for Reaſoning, which always argues 
imperfection; and yet there is what anſwers 

De Legibus Nature. p. 82. 
of 5 b De Legibus. .. FP F 
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an character of Eternal Reaſon. 
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to Reaſoning in finite underſtandings, and 
differs from it no otherwiſe, than as ane 
perfect aft does from ſeveral imper fect ones 
in the ſame kind. God ſees how one truth 
follows from another, and how the remo- 
teſt ideas may be ſhewn to agree by the in- 
tervention of a great number of others ; but 
then he ſees at once, what angelical and hu- 
man minds perceive not but ſucceſtuely ; and 
infinitely more than they will perceive after 
the longeſt exerciſe of their reaſoning facul- 
ty. Provided then we only remove theſe 
two degrading qualities of the knowledge of 
creatures, that it hath bounds, and that it is 


greſſive, we need not ſcruple to diſcourſe 
of the knowledge of God, under the name 


. $1 


"VG; II. Reaſon being the power which 
the mind has of difcerning the fitneſs or 1 70 
fitneſs of actions, may be conſidered as a 
principle or a rule of action. As a principle 
it excites to action. That there is ſuch an 
exciting power in Reaſon I ſhould have 
thought it unneceſſary to prove, becauſe of 
the evidence of the thing, if it had not been 
denied. An 7 . of the manner — 
which this zs done, will contain a very oth 

f that it may. be done. The min by 


its faculty of Reaſon diſcerning and cane 
plating the fitneſs, congruity, or beauty of 
actions, has a pleaſure in that diſcovery and 


Wy con- 


1.50 Reaſen a Principle Part II. 
contemplation a till greater pleaſure. in 
appre hending that it has a -poxr'e 7 to do ſuch 
actions—greator, ſtill in a ſuppoſed glu. 
1 jo. oP them —yet greater in the thought 
or. having dene them che .refult 
of Np w ich is a lively conviction of its obli- 
gation to do them as the effect of this is 
; a conſtant uneafipels,. as long as this. dbliga+ 
_ is not complied. with: Sometimes the 
fa one, ſometimes. the uneaſineſs, 
lemetimes both together, Kew ing from! and 
attended with the conviction HK qbliga+ 
tion to ſuch. actions, .produge a. reſo 
do. them; and the pleaſurę there i is in ſuch a | 
reſolution actually for med, and the unegſi 
neſs while the 3 af it is eedlefly 
delayed, ſtrongly promp EL. 8 . .achion itſelf. 
In ie way I ſhould think all will allow of 
the pr of. Reaſon not wall this manner 
of, explaining. it at all prejudice the Bee 
S Aa aal ra 649 (n 
1 "$4 As 8 40 8 
Po Srcr. IV. He that acts. PN from Inch 
nation is like a. veſſal without a pilot on 
board, Which wanders on the wide ocean, 
till driven by a tempeſt on rocks and quick- 
fands, 10 miſerably periſhes. While the 
man who. makes a due uſe; of his Reaſon, 
reſembles a- veſſel richly ;freighted, which 
the ſkill of the pilot directs *hrough the 
dangers of the. treacherous deep to its in- 
0 baren. One exerts: the force. of na- 
WT ture | 
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ture blindly, the other guides it with his 
eye, ſo as to make it — to its o wel- 


fare and the good of the community. The 


fable of Prometheus, who ſtole fire from 


heaven to actuate his man of clay, may be 


fitly applied here. For Reaſon is uy 
Or: — kindled at the fountain of light, a 


beam from that unfäding ſun; and there- 
fore mindful. of its original ſhould be 


Nee too on acting worthy of 
him, and purſuing his intereſt and glory 
To this faculty the : Stoics give the hen 

ahle title of the eee the Jupre eam and 
governing power, for: ſuch it is in * re 
ſpects, though 'the whole: mmar and . 
executive power be pro in the WII. 
With reſpect to the ſame the modern Pia. 
rontſis defined a man 2 *aoymay a aticna l 
Being; to which, becauſe of his body, they 


add, and murtal xe: du; rational to diſtin- 


-guiſh him from the brutes, nurtal becauſe 
they would not be thought to equal him 
with tlie immortal Gods; reſtraining houi- 
ever this degrading-epiches to his . 


* 
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210 nen V. The . be fall 4 | 
der the judgment c Reaſon being of fwo 
ſorts, from hence ariſes a diſtinction of Rea- 
ſon into ſporrulative and prucicul; the latter 


having a regard to Propoſitions 1 in which the 
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ee and by conſequence the behaviour 
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| of life are concerned. Here Rea- 
ſon has a double office aſſigned it, of a guar- 
dian to the body, and the directreſs of mo- 
ral life. As a guardian to the body, it ſup- 
_ plies che place of thoſe weapons with 
Which nature has furniſhed other creatures 
for their defence. Theſe it has | diverſly 
3 giving borns to one, boofs' to ano- 
ther, ſunfengſi to another, fierceneſt and 
Hrengib to another, rue Aud put gpomue,, (Ancr. 
de.) to men ſhe has given wiſdom, which 
is more than equivalent :to all the advan- 
tages of his fellow- creatures, whether for 
conqueſt, reſiſtance, or flight. In the ſame 
capacity Reaſon is to man, what theſe in- 
fat. are to other — by — 
are taught the art of. ſe 
as to the individuals — ſpecies. : — From 
—— this uſeful f to be 
vn, in 3 even in the 
moſt common LE and where inſtinct 
ſerves the brute, man is to imploy his Rea- 
ſon. For it is with this view, that wiſe and 
provident nature hath put him under a ne- 
ceſſity of doing this with regard to the body 
itſelf, or of being miſerable. The other 
and a Reaſon is to be the di- 
rectreſs of moral life. Ne quid temerò, for- 
Furs, Gy uy 1 
ad; Fnac * 


Dente Lupus, comu Thyrus petit. Undè, niſl intds 
Monſtratum ? Her. L. . Sa. , 


.tben:''' A fu 


-own-light, or the 
the truth of the Revelation being once well 
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That we may not at any time act precipi- 
« tantly, negligently, and at random.“ For 
as (Cicero adds, Generati ſumus a' natura 
ad guædam Audia graviora atque majora. 
4 We are formed by nature for greater and 
* more important things.” Had man been 
deſigned for no more than the beaſts, for 


none but an animal life like them, the un- : 


thor: of his Being would -accordingly have 
indowed him with mechanical force and in- 
ſtincts, and withheld Reaſon; which on 
ſuppoſition it be of no further uſe, than to 


_ anſwer to inſtinct in brutes, is clearly thrown 


away, and not ſo much a privilege as a bur- 
ppoſition not to be made con- 
cerning nature, or rather the God of nature, 


who never does any thing in vain; but in all 
other caſes, and therefore in _ too, * 
e e eee RAG | 


| Sxew: VI. Ft big this dan ae 
* is principally concerned about 7209 things, 


Jixing right principles, and framing juſt de- 


Auctions from principles thus fixed. + For the 


feitling of its — - —_ 2 — 


eſtabliſhed, what it manifeſtly dictates is to 
be received with the ſame veneration and 


regard, as the firſt principles of nature. 
'The principles mane by the light of 


Reaſon 
. De Off, * 1. 5.29. 


b | — 5 —_ 

; Fiples, Henlar Ru C0,/90071: notiuns, innate to 
= the ſoul, Nasa anti oi pations, to ſignify 

that then euere originally; in the mind, not 

anſft1 Education, nor gotte by Reaſon- 

ang, hut the! immediate gift of the Creator. 

Be this opinion true — of no im- 

„ + pertaheercits!) — the principles of 

_ which! haue the very ſame degree of autho- 

rity, by whatever 4 they are derived into 
the mind, iter by immediate imp | 

tion, or. the: right uſe. of that Reaſon: wich 
which the human: ſoul is indowed. The 

ſame Propdſition may be both a principie, 
and adedutdiony a principle with reſpect to 

thoſe: motal. rules that follow from it, and 

a deduction from ſome prior principles which 

are af n greater extent than itſelf. Thoſe 

that have none to them; at leaſt not in 
the ſame ſcience, are bers goes and 1 fi 
r 1 6) lib al., Lg 


UE! free we nien dinai 40 
8 ng "ORE VI. I thall:conclude with. blery. 
5 that there is greater danger of mens 
taking up with —_— principles, than of 
arguing wrong from the principles which 
they have taken up; and many more miſ- 
carry by the former way, than by the latter. 
Antiquity, duration, Numbers, Aurbority, 
Learning, are not principles: to be relied 
on; and vet vchat more manifeſt, than that 
theſe-are the . * Wan whole na- 
renn tions 


4 


tions are governed in the | weightieſt affib 
of human life? For at the bottom, ih 
greater part of mankindꝭ have little morel to 
ay for their being of the 3 
they prtifeſs, rather than any other, , HAI 
that it was the Religion of |their"Farhets; 
and is ſo ſtill of the C nt here tliey 
live, and of the Go ιν they live un 
* der; they know learned men that are fit) 
te and it hath a great number of followers.” It 
is to no purpoſe to go about to expole the 
folly of their proceeding after this manner: 
they have neither patience to hear you, nor 
openneſs. of) mind! to:iþ6:(ofifineedbyiny 
thing that ſyau Cat offer; havidg laid doryn 
this for a þr/Þ printiple never th diſpute 
what hath Jong paſt under that ſhcred name. 
Every mais Reaſon guided and perfected- by 
Repelalias, hero it is to be Had; of Ne- 
lation iſterpreted by right Neon, isuHfter 
all the albimate appeal in moral matters. 
But then he who is ſincert, to avoid miſ- 
takes, Will be t areful to guard dgainſt pre- 
cipitancy, will not refuſe any helps neceſſary 
to correct and improve his Reaſon, or to 
aſſiſt him in underſtanding of Scripture; 
and having furniſhed himſelf with time and 
advantages will endeavour to lay aſide all 
prepoſſe}/ions, and to ſhake off every bias, 
that he may determine himſelf on the fide 
of the greateſt evidence; and proportion the 
degree of his aſſent to the degree of the cvi- 
4 7 IJ | dence 


156. Reaſon Principle Sr. Pax r II. 
dence Halla iy: eur _ ſub- 
1 hy no W860 habe, hang more largely 
treated the ſubject of this — in the 
ay on Reaſen; and becauſe the fuller con- 
fideration: of ſome parts of it will naturally 
fall in, as we go along, under other parts of 
this Science, particularly ww 8 about 
. ee and oma 
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c H Ar. II. 8 
of the Will 


| P. 1. 07 tha Watib of the Fill, vid 
of voluntary and involuntary 
Actions. 


Sxœr. I. IT is a happy ſimilitude =_ 

I Lier makes uſe of, 
illuſtrate the order of the faculties, and the 
regular progreſs of every human action, 
taken from : thoſe antient Governments de- 
ſcribed by Homer in his Poems; wherein 
the Kings after having held a Council of the 
wiſeſt heads concerning any enterprize, if 
they approved the deſign, ordered the execu- 
tion of it by the people under their com- 
mand. Thus the Will ought to conſult 
with Reaſon, and then to proceed to action; 
though after all the ſupreme authority and 
final reſort be in the Will. Nefor may 
have the reputation of an Oracle for wiſ- 
dom, but Azamemnen. is the fountain of 
wer. [Reaſon can only propoſe what: the 
Vill is at N to 852 or follow. The 
Will 


* Eth, 9 Nico, K 3 C. 3. 
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Will ſotnstins is taken more generally, for 
that faculty of the ſoul which carries it in pur- 
ſuit of good. This is much the ſame with 
b Ariſtotle's Bam Spontaneity, and compre- 
hends under it all the defires, inclinations, 
and volitions of the ſoul. Sometimes more 
vichy, either for that tendency of the ſoul 
hich regards the end, by the ſame © Moraliſt 
3 Will; or for: Ra arch 
inates on the action, e calls 
po ns or ee has 
its principal reference to the end. Election to 
the means. And again Election is wholly 
converſant" about things # mr power.” It is 
ehiefly in this latter ſenſe the word is under- 


del hen we ſpeak of the WII in Vo- 


ality,” not altogether excluding the 
Thus untderſtood it may be defined, "That 
M every man '2obich or tlers the deing 
forbonring of 4F0n5—and'this with ſuch eff. 
cacy, as in all actions within * to 
render a compliance anavoidable. e atone 
G een h e iini 10 
Ser. II. This faculty is dia uiſheFby | 
tus characters, it is the om tatihg, 
and the chief denominating principle. It is 
the” only nece/ſtating prineiple: *Phough' a 
man's inclinations may ſtrongly difpoſe and 
urge him to action, yet fill he has a power 


of e br and though” Reaſon be 


or neebeſſary 


f R 1 
* Eth. ad Nicum. L. 3. C. bs a : p WD, 14 2 
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neceſſary to! direct, whether and how a 
thing ang to be. done, yet whether it ſhalt 
be done or not reſts in the Will; and once 
this has determined the action, if ſuppo- 


ſed: in his power, immadiatel and acer | 


follows. A:: perfor: may be: inclined; tg 
move, and in his = perſuaded that 


it is beſt for him to move, and yet, If 


there ſhould be no further act of the mind. 
muſt for ever ſit ſtill. A meer inclination 
or judgment has no effect; but let the 
Will exert its authority, and the executive 
power cannot but obey. The ſovereigui of 
the Will is the ſame in all human actions. 

For what is it makes the man act at any 
time, but the command of the Will? Now 


for the ſame reaſon that the Will neeeflitdtes 


any one action, it muſt neceſſarily produce 
every action, that is the object of it, and 
at the ſame time in the man's power. It is 

moreover the chięgf denominating principle. 


In all inquiries concerning the actions of 


men, capable af acting rationally, the whole 


turns upon the intention, not the end intend 


ed; but whether the action was intended, 


or voluntary. For by theſe two names 


«voluntary and inu⁰ntany, we judge of all 
A actions. ſays ¶ Andronirus Rhodius; and 
accordingly: pronounce that ſome are 


3 60 3 others pardonable, others 


10 worthy of blame.” And to the ſame 
* : _ Ports . 
e. bo a3 3 ew 12 151801 2 
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effect Simplicius. God and man have 
* always a regard to the Will, and by that 
« determine What is well or ill done.” 
This is the fountain of moral good and evil, 
that which lends virtue to the acts of the 

Underſtanding, Imagination, and Memory, 
as well as to our outward bodily actions, or 
infules a malignity into them. Separate 
from the Will, nothing done by us can be 
_—_ or evil, juſt or unjuſt ; and where the 
Will is fuliy bent, and iſſues not into acti- 
on, merely for want of power, the perſon 
deſerves the praiſe or blame belonging to 
the actions, as much as if he did them. 
Nam boc ipſum ita fuſtum eft, quod recie fit, 
fo eff voluntarium. An action in itſelf Juſt 
«.is rightly done, if done voluntarily, 

faith Ge. And it is * univerſal zen] 
| nion, 


: m 22 wires tamen nl laudenda — t 


« Though an ability to execute may be 
* I m__ a good | Intention | deſerves 


cc 5 l 


rer, Hl. 1 diſtinguiſhed the \ 5 above 
as regarding the end, or the means; but this 
general aſtgaion does'n not content * e 


_ In Friaee. 2. Dy 1 D163 I© 4" 
Cie de Offic. L. 1. f. 9 
De Jure Naturæ. L. i. * „ 1 = * 


„ 3 


f, — PRO ho kubdivides theſs bud acts 


of the Will into r, three relating to the 
end, and three to the means. The acts of 


the Will relating to the end are volition, in- 
tention and delight. When the Will is in- 
clined towards an end, without our con- 
fidering it as prefent or abſent, it is called 
— or according to others the Will of 
ian; becauſe in this caſe the 

Will ops at the eſteem of things, without 
ee itſelf efficaciouſſy to produce or 
ire them. Hitention or deſign is an effi- 
cacious deſire to obtain the end. Deligbt is 
Wat tranquility or pleaſure, which 75 ſoul 
N from the acquiſition of its end. 
he acts of the Will referring to the means, 


is a ſimple approbation of the means, as con- 


| dacing to the end propoſed. Where theſe 


means are in our power we ſingle them out 
by choice, ' and apply them by uſe or - execu- 


ron towards obtaining the end. Though 
perhaps this diſtinction is not altogether 
exact, particularly becauſe thoſe which Puf- 
fda calls volition and conſent are more. 


properly acts of the Judgment than of the 


Will Vet not knowing but it might belp 


in framing a clearer idea of the ſteps 


which the mind takes in advancing to 


action, 1 thought it not [mans to men- 
tion . | | 


M . 


8 


are eonſent,; aboice, and 2. Conſent : 


is 


8 1 
Yor 2 * 1 


$6} Bac na 505 . or . is volunta- 
xy directly or indirectly, \ Directly when it 
is the immediate object of the Will. Thus 
a man's ſwallowing a certain quantity of li- 
guor, no one forcing him to it, is direct y 
Y Larne Indirect theſe two ways, 
When its the effect of his vluntarily 
| N ſomething, which he ought. not to 
pave done, either upon its own account, or 
becauſe af the effects, which he knew, or 
might have known, would follow his doing it. 
Thus the diſorder of Reaſon occaſioned by 
2 perſon's drinking to exceſs, and all the 
«miſchief he does during this: ſuſpenſion of 
His Reaſon, are indirecily voluntary, becauſe 
of his willing to drink that quantity 
of liquor which brought it on; which he 
was obliged not to have done, both in re- 
gard ſuchꝭ intemperate drinking, being the 
abuſe of a pleaſure, that ought to be injoy- 
ed within the bounds of moderation, is in 
itſelf ſinful; and much more as he forefaw 
thät ärunkenneſs would probably be the 
conſequence. In like manner, he that 
from his nent way of living injures 
58 his: ſight, or contracts any other diſtem- 
det per, is not ſo much. prtzed as blamed, ': for 
« what is not reckoned his mi fortune, but 
his fault. To 1 no more. The ſcan- 
als 


h = oh Eth. ad Nicam. L. 3. 2 5 
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dals oceaſioned by a Chriſtian's taking ſome 
liberties; 'in themſelves innocent, but which 
without any inconveniency might be for- 


born, are indirectiy voluntary; becauſe. at- 


tending an action, which though perhaps in 


other circumſtances Warrantable, he ſhoaly 


left undone, in conſideration of the ill u 
which he xhew would be made of it. 
2. An action or thing is indirect y volun- 


tary; when it is the effect of a perſon's not 


willing to do what he might and ought” to 
have done. This is the caſe of one 
through negligence ignorant of a Law, of 


* which it was eaſy for him to be inform- 


« ed. Ay confideration which leaves the 
ignorance of one injoying a plain Revelation 
without excuſe, ſeeing no ſuch perſon could 
labour under groſs ignorance of the things 


revealed, who was fincerely © defirous of 


knowledge. In, "ſhort to be guilty of an 
action or omiſion; and then plead that we 
are ſorry for the event, is no more than pro- 
—_— contra 'fafum, © proteſting againſt 
fact; which was yever yet admitted for 
an apology. Theſe are the ſeveral reſpects 


in which an action or event may be reckon- 


ed voluntary, and in theſe are contained all 
the grounds of impptation. Whatever flows 


from the Will as its cauſe, whether dire 


1 3 beine empul able t 0 2 per fou ; 
27 . and 
g Aaron. Rhod. I. 3. C. 6. | 
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Parr I 
and of this he is to be ecke the ale, 


ind of nothing elſe. te ir 


2 Sex. V. To. th c 10 Ways of an Yes 


i 


i indirectiiy voluntary, which have 
Been 1 OP ſome, add a third, ex 


poſt fatto, from an after-approbation of. an 


action done unde Znediy. For inſtance, a 


man in hunting ſhoots. at a Deer, and wo 


meer chance kills his King; the thing was 


done accidentally, but being done is reflected 
on with a ſecret Gatisfaction,; 49 this cri- 
mibal latisfaction it. is imagined converts a 


Caſual event into a, voluntary one. But I 


Would gladly. learn,, how a thing comes 
be voluntary from its relation to an 0 
we Will which: exiſts, not till that 
Or bow this can be ſhown, to be _ 
dene than calling A ae Sen to one of his 
*ofterity, or Fa the effect. to be — — 
than the cause. I That which has A e 


any into this! Prop, of. ſpeakip king, 1.2 


pEjeag, muſt be 1 guilt ariſing from 95 
Leal a perſon | takes in unhappy. accidents. 

-readily own it to be a _ guilty pleajure,, but 
admire 0 this, fhould make any one. to 
think. the preceding, action therefore volun- 
tary ; { ſince hothing can be plainer, thag that 
it is not the action which is chargeable” 1 this 
caſe, that having been paſt, and ſo for ever 


immutable, but the approbation of the ation, 
which 
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which ebene proceeds from the Will, 
and is therefore faulty. - *  Ariferle, decides 
this matter with a great deal of judgment. 
% A perſon who through ignorance did, 
« what ata is not diſpleaſed at when it comes 
eto be known, cannot be ſaid to have done 


it vuluntarih, becauſe he did it ont of ig- 


*7 norance; nor on the other hand, againſt 
* his Will, becauſe he is no way concerned 
«* for it, ben ok IR NRA 5 has 


5 cc done. ; ; * Was 4 * 


65 

srer, VI. An acdion is WO: he 
it is the effect of conſtraint; of, which | Pa 
fendorf | reckons tun ſorts, external force, 
and the threatening. of ſome very terrible evil, 
The fr/? grant to be a proper, inſtance; A; 
man /whoſe hand i Fat violently made to ſerve 
a wicked ' purpoſe, being eyery/ hit a8 


guiltleſs as the inſtrument with which the 


murther is committed. The action as to 
him is involuntary, and indeed is no action 
of his at all. The conſtraint, | by fear gan- 
not properly be called conflrgint nor the 
action in voluntary that is done in compli- 
ance with it; it is a mie action, as I ſhall 
ſhow preſently. Again, an action is invo- 
luntary that owes its being to a faultleſs ig- 


noraneyy.” Oedipus returning into his own 


1 


* Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3. * 
R L. C3 5.9. 


JA 


try in queſt of bis Parents who ads 


unknown to him, in a fray happened to kill 


his Father, and Arter würds married his own 


| Mother. All that can be faid is, that he 


Was "unfortunate," but properly 2 ſpeaking 


neither a Pot ricid, nor Haceſtubus. Aris 
Horle inſtances in ne Who divulges the ny. 
Aer ies, not knowing them to be ſüch. The 

neareſt parallel to Whieh, that I Caf readily 


think of, is delivering the moſt trivial things, 
and even our jeffs in ſcripture language, but 
inadyertently. This which would be a great 
fault” in one that did it profeſſetlly, in the 
perſon ignorant of What he does ig no more 
that an accident. But 48 Ariſtotlæ obſerves, 

thoſe actions are not to be numbered among 
involuntary” ones, which are done but of 


enger or conc! el ner. Nnorunce may change 


the Whole * an action, wr $1774 
Paſſins dh no * Wera &\ "4 n 
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Srcr. vn. muſty ſome actions com- 


pounded of the ru former, voluntary” i in 


, and in part involuntary, and theſe we 
call mixed actions. Of this kind is the acti- 
on of Acbillass Son in Eu Tpides,” —— 
about to ſacrifice Polyxena, Queen Hecubas 
Davghter, at his Father's: Tomb, the Poet 
2 7 C % e Span Tees e Se. a He through 


1 
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Chap, Il. of dell e, 


« pity So n and d cut in 
<. ſander the channels of the blood: with bi 
«© ſword.”-' None but a madman would 
caſt his e the fea, in calm weather; 
but in a ſtorm, where there is an apparent 
neceſlity of lightening the hip to preſerve, 
it, the maſter does this without reflection 
on his prudence, urged by fear, a man 
does that which is againft both his conſci- 
ence and his inclination. Pro bie & nunc, 
wy, tata rede. Theſe actions are voluntary, 


but not wholly ſo, being they are involun- 


tary in their «cauſe: ;: the | cauſe - 2 
makes a man ſo to a being difliked, -. 

ſay involuntary in their cauſe ; for as to 1 
ons immediate voluntary! abd Involuntary 
only ap ſauppgſition, they are not actually 
inyoluntary at all, ps for that reaſon. ate to 
be accounted purely voluntary and not mi- 
ed. Which makes ? Ariflotle himſelf-.ac+ 
knowledge," that ſuch” actions ate rather 
voluntary than involuntary. He ſays. rather, | 
I ſay wholly; voluntary; becauſe; though if 


_ offered to my choice attended with 1 | 


common - circumſtances, I. ſhould. reject | 
them; yet in the tur ſituation of 1 
actions, and of my mind, I do them with- 
out any reluctance of my Will. One man 
en A bag of . which: he SOR jos 


"4 A+ 55% 
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have” done, had the opportun ity been leſs 
favourable, or the ſum not ſo tempting. 
Another having a propoſal made to him in 
His unguarded moments, and the heat of 
Bis imagination, which he would bave 
withſtood at another time, liſtens anch is 
obetcome. A third in his anger ſpeaks ve- 
1 Ty ill rant and is guilty of very ill actions, 
nor is Will make any pteſent refiſt- 

ance. Who will ſay that thefe actions are 
actaally involuntary in part? Though it 
muſt de owned there is not ſo much of a 
criminal Will in them, as e the _ 


_— is leſs preſfing. of 0b. nee ee 
— * At 3 05 © 3 139803: Aria: Lad Wi 6! 'F 68 \ 64 
srer. VIII. If ir be aſtedze and 


2 tow: far, ſuch mixed actions deſerve Pai 
eenfure?” I hall lay down theſe” 
rules, by which we may the better judge 
them: Sod AWN e eee rf nd 
I. Where the action is lawful, and the 
not doing! it would probably be of much 
Worſe conſequence than ng , though 
the action in ſuch caſes be not ſtrictly con- 
mendabli, yet the omiſſun vrould ordinarily 
carry "guilt in it. He who to ſave the ſhip 
biſpurthens it of its freight, muſt not be ſaid 
d do a thing worthy of praiſe; but would 
26 incur the name of à mier, one too 
well affected to the things of the world, if 
he ſhould chooſe to hazard. life and all, ra- 


Ather 
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ther than ſubmit to ſuch an a ex- 
pedient. The ſame may be applied to him, 
who conſents, to the amputation of a limb, 
rather than the whole, body. ſhould. be in 
manifeſt danger of periſhing. very one is 
bound to ſeek the he es" of his bodily 
life, by all lawfal and warrantable ways; 
he ſins againſt nature if he does not; but 
does not therefore merit reward. for taking 
care of himſelf in a caſe of imminent dan- 
ger; becauſe he is carried to this, much af- 
ter the ſame manner as ee een 2 $a 
| n inline. eien Foy ; «144 r 


| N IX. 2. When wh 8 . 
h evil, no. mixture of invdluntarineſs will 
a 2 juſtify it. A perſon threatened with 
or ſome other very dreadful evil, 1 
_ fear + prevailed on to do an action, to 
which he 2 otherwiſe an averſion. 1 "Hy 
fendorf thinks this takes away all ground of 
imputation, as much as downright farce z 
and be gives an example in an Officer, who. 
receives an order, on pain of his life, to 
execute one whom be knows, to be inno- 
cent. And in,” another book he maintains, 
that the actions done in ſuch, a. ſtrait, are 
not to be imputed to the . doin mm 3 
ü "ay ated os e u & Sword, 


| WS es e cg 5. 9. 
. Hom. &c. L. 1. C. 5. §. 24. 
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imployed to take away a man's life. But 
this is a looſe and dangerous deciſion. It is I 
think a firſt principle in Morality, that no- 
thing but Ignorance,” ot proper compulſion, will 
exempt a perſon from the guilt of an ill 
action, neither of which can be pretended 
bete. The Paſſions do not deprive men of 
their Underſtanding, or of their Liberty. 
The beathen Moraliſt delivers ſounder: doc- 
trine than this. There are ſome actions, 
< fays' he, which call for pity and forgive- 
_ rather than'proiſe of blame; as when 
« for fear of evils, ſuch, as even exceed the 
<« ordinary ſtrength of human nature to bear, 

% man does what he ought not, A i 4%; 

an expreſſion of the lofter kind, which is 
not to be ſtretched to include the greateſt. 
crimes: - which is the reaſon that he adds, 


but ſome things ate ſ% foul, that a man 


will rather ſuffer death, than be compel- 
e Jed to them.“ Audronicus Nhodius in para- 
phrafing this WN explains it of death, 
reg. in with-the maſt! exquiſite torments; 
and a little after has theſe excellent words. 
e That it is the part of a noble mind, brave- 
© ly to undergo the moſt grievous things, 
<< rather / ow purchaſe eaſe. and ſafety by 
<« acting any thing that is baſe, I. GS. 
Yea, ſuch vile actions are not to be don by 


a perſon. threatened neyer ſo bighly, let 
Me 4 er 


e 
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there be the greateſt reaſon to believe they 


will be done notwithſtanding our. refuſal by 
ſome other hand. For at worſt, there is a 


poſſibility. that they may not; and though 


we were able certainly to, foreſee. thar the 
would, it will not juſtify us in doing an il 
thing, that it Will 11 dene Zhaugh we 
refuſe” it, cf Shad 4 


_. . ; 1 
” 4 * F 4 : "> 4 hd... >» % 4 a4 


Ser. X. R. to f, ens the 
more there is in ſect of the involuntary t the 
better title have they to pardon; and ſo e 
contra. A mixture of involuntarineſß, though 
it does not annihilate, yet extenuates the 
fault; and this more or leſs, as there is more 


or leſs of this ingredient in the action. This 


is too plain to need illuſtration. | 
4. In good actions the leſs there is of mix- 
ture the better. The greateſt excellency of 
good actions is, when they are wholly © vo- 
luntary; and when they ate not 3 


unmixed, they are ſo much the more valu- 


able, as they approach nearer to it. A rich 
man relieves a petſon in great want, not 
without a ſecret wiſh, that this miſerable ob- 
ject had not fallen in bis way, that he might 
not have been under any obligation to give. 
This is a med action, and loſes much of i its 


virtye by _ 
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| Seer. I. TI E fecdom of whe um or 


human Liberty, has been a 
controverſy in * ages; as well they who 
have oppoſed it, as they who have contended 
moſt earneſtly for it, being ſenſible, that 


the morality, or imputableneſs of actions 


wholly depends upon their being free. And 
it is no breach of charity to believe, that 
ſuch as have held the negatrve.of the queſ- 
tion, have generally been induced to do it 
from this very conſideration, that a man 

i8 


1 Foietus, 2 of Liberty, 8 this expreſſion, 
« The Gods, as was fit, have put this, which is the moſt ex- 
e cellent of all things, and moſt kingly, in our power, vix. 
« the right uſe of appearances ; as for a power-over other 
“ things, this tbey have not given us, which he reckons is 
becauſe they could not give it. And a little aſter, ( Diſco, 
« yer the ſecret intrufted with you — I will not, for this is in 
« my power. But 1 will ow you into chains if, you don't, 
% Man! What is that you ſay? Me will you fetter? My 
« feet you may, but my purpoſe not T ipiter himſelf — 


overcome. Epict. L. 1. C. 1. 


the antient and modern Stoics, 
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is not ente for what be cannot help 3 
and on ſuppoſition - he has no Liberty, 


Will have the more Licence. Ariftath's 
Ttfoxipnors Or Ogetts Buren deliberative appetite, 
the vo Aldvow or ſelf-determining power of 


the Greek Fathers, © Simpliciuss v Alouny 
or principle of- ſelf-motton,- the Stoics To ep nu 
or things in our power, © ' Cicero's'libers vo- 


- Tuntas,” or free Will, and the Tiberum arbitri- 


um of the Schoolmen, have all of them much 
the ſame Ggnification, and denote that /e/f- 


| determining principle which we find in hu- 


man nature. And here, that I may ſet this 


ſabject. in the cleareſt light. Tant able, 1 
wall, ** 


. State the notion of Eibbrty. 
be I 15. Prove man to be a free Agent. 
111. Show that man 7s free as willing, 


from this very manifeſt argument, that if he 
Ts not free. as willing be is not free at all; and 
under this head I ſhall have occaſion to ex- 

amine Mr. Locke's notion of Liberty. 


Iv. Fairly conſider the chief difficulties 


and objections which Ae "ne" ſubject. 


srer. 


ee e Niesen 1.47 82. e 2 


5 Epic. 2 ; 
4 Epi#. Ench. C. 1. By the why, this alone . that 
when the Szajcs talk of Fate, they mean no more than a ne- 
cellity of oureard events, not of bunian actions. 8 the ac- 
count given of this matter by Mollaſton's Religion of Nature, 
p. 105. © Unleſs with others we chooſe to diſtinguiſh between 
whom the % have been 


thought Lataliſts, che others not. 
Cicero De why __ 
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SECT. II. 1. I ſhall endeavour to. ſtate 
al true notion of Liberty. And omitting 


thoſe diſtinctions of it which are nothing to 


our preſent purpoſe, ſuch as goſpel Liberty, 
which ſtands, in oppoſition to the bondage. of 


the ceremonial Law, religious Li . to the 
dominion. of fin, and civil Liberty 
with many other ſuch like, 4 call only 


3 


take notice of - #ws famous. acceptations of 
this word, Liberty of Spontaneity, and Li- 


berty of Indi ſference. Liberty of Spontaneity 
ſtands oppoſed to external: compulſion ; and 


accordingly a Being i is then ſaid to act ſpon- 


taneouſly, when it is not forced upon action, 


contrary. to the bent and inclination of its 
Will, at the time when the action is done. 


This is all the Liberty which ſome will al- 
low to man. Whether they have any rea- 
ſon to be thus illiberal, or whether their's 
be the right notion of Spontaneity, will be 
ſeen preſently. Liberty of Tndifference. is 
oppoſed to Neceſſity, oe is uſually diſtin- 


guiſhed into Liberty of Contradiction, and 


Liberty. of Contrariety., Liberty of Contra- 
diction, or quo ad exercitium attus, in the 
School language, is a power to act, or not to 
act, this or that particular way. . Liberty of 
| Contrariety, . or. quo ad ſdecificati onem actus, 


is a power to act this way or another. The 
firſt takes place where a fingle action, this 
latter where uo or. mare actions are pro—- 

poſed 


5 
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poſed: Being at the entrance of a room, I 
am Gdefired to advance to the Uther ind of 


It, And have it in my power to go or not to 
20, This is an inſtance of Liberty of Cintra- 


18 in my choice to go to one end or the 

ther; 
; my election, can pitch on this or that as 
1 be Br; cheſe two are inftantes of a Liber- 


Yo "of Contrarizry FE keg = by the Way, it 
is Hor Very 135 explain Omtruriety in 
— 


fo lacge a ſen op rehend inſtances 


of the en kind with Mi laſt; for when 


Two actions ate propoſed, both of them 
800 or bad, or indifferent, as thete is no 
2 in a man's chodfing one preferably 
to the other. And therefbfe I ſee not how 
it Ein Be called Liberty of Comtraritty, or as 


to "the" ſpecifieation' of the act. But to let 


that Paſs; it is well öbferved by Le Clare, 
that tis diſtinction is perfectly needleſs, 


ſeeing Liberty of . is no more than 


repeating the — erty" of Coyeradikfion upon 
ehedem objects. For inſtance, hen a 

per ſon Who 15 VIE" to ride for his health, 
chooſes a journey to Loon” rather than to 
Exeter ; here is" firſt a Liberty of Contradic- 
tion with reſp ect to Exetbr, the man has a 
power to go = Extter ot not, and he chooſes 


not to go; then there is the fame” Liberty 
in 


4 Pneumaral. 6.1. 0. ;. 8. 12. 


Fin. Being in the middle of a room; it 
When ſeveral things are offered to 


e difference in the actions, ſo ho Con- 


JJ... ↄoDmm ] m·m—J—— ( oe ea 
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ehen of Lenden, he WY a power to 1 
to London or not, and he chooſes to 0. N 
Upon the Whole, Liberty of Ind:ferente' IS a 
power'to act or not to act in any given in- 
ſtance. I cannot ſay that this diſtinction of 
Liberty abſolutely pleaſes me, T hall chere. 
. repreſent the matter a little differe the vi 
{OLD 4 ANAND nnn 
"$2645" Let s is | oppoſed 80 00 Neceſſi- 
ty, and varies according to the Neceſſity to 
which it is oppoſed. TT eee 
tion of Neceſſity is into phyfcal' and 
which I de not ſo well approve: for e 
reaſons; the terms internul and external do 3 
think cohvey che ſame ideas with möcht 
masstsf Lang External Neceſſity is a 
Neceflity. impoſed by ſome external cndſe 
Such is the Neceſſity which a boy ist under 
of moving, When impelled by a ſuperivy 
force. In oppoſition o*which Neveflityy's 
Being is then free in its motion whentIt4s | 
Aouviles' 5 moved by itſelf) not by the im- 
pulſe of ſome other Being. This alone dec 
ſerves the name of Shontaneity; for as . 
Notle juſtly obſerves, ic that inte frared which! 
1 dere ona 4  fotet, gn 1 that on 
7 N KG, on * N 
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18 Al enim Platonem; quaſi PAIRS Deum Philo:: 
ſophorum : cui duo placet eſſe motus, unum ſuum, alterum; | 
externum : eſſe autem divinius, quod ipſum ex ſe ſua ſponte 
moveatur, quam quod pulſu agitetur alieno. Hunc autem 
motum in ſolis animis eſſe ponit, ab hiſque principium motus 
eſſe ductum put t. Cic. De Nat. Deor. Lz, F. 12. 

* Eth. ad Nicom, L. 3. C. * | 
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adde contrary 4 ſbontanecus, the whale | 
.« principle or e ficient cauſe whereof i ns in 
ee the agent himſelf. . For though we call 
thoſe machines Adloyls elf maned, Which 
contain within themſelxes the imm diate 
fs of their Walen. yet it is not proper- 
| 95 or philoſophically. the, mediate. ſpring. 
that is internal. 17 the moving cauſe is 
wirbaut. Thus the true reaſon why;a Watch 
moves, 4s not the iramg and. ſtructure of its 
parts, but the hand; which Winds it up. 
e e , fame a to the 
Will of man, if that like the wheels of the 
Watch moved not, till it was fixſt puſhed on 
by, ſome: external. cauſe, or by ſome other. 
_ thing e which was de. It might 
perhaps be ſaid in this caſe, that the man 
Was not 3 a compulkon, becauſe the Will 
Was catried along by the ſtcam; but if be 
75 acted/ . A. is certain his actions 
; be nevertheleſs xecef/ary, and conſe- 
- quently; not eee The addition of 
Keaſon makes no difference, any more than 
eee e af- 
it Was Wed With a Perceptive power, 
Would be the effect of the — hanging 
upon it, as much as before. The concom;- 
ranqy of perception or underſtanding alters 
3 — in the 1 or Ts of 
a 10n. MY EN 4 
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ſenſe all of them eſſentially 


N 1 * 
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srere Iv. * is d opinion r « Dy. 


_ Clarke, that the actions not of Children on- 


ly, but of every living creature, are in this 
ee; wherein 
he follows! 'Ariftoth, wh | words are, 
e that Spontanerty is common to Children, 
* and all forts of animal Beings, but with- 
« gut a power of judging and'deliberating.” 

This is the foundation ef what he ſays in 
ahether ce, © that beaſts thou ough” they 
* have are not capable of action, for 


% ag much according to him e is the 


* prineiple or r of proper action. 
e fades ap feat. That there muſt 
be ſueh a thing ere as Liberty of acti- 
on, in oppoſition to erna, by others call- 
ed pbyſcal Neceſſity, by n Ci Neceffitas 
Futi, aut Cuuſarum Series Sempiterna, ma 

be demonſtrated ab abſur db, that other wife 


there would be no agent or firſt mover in 
the univerſe,” but an eternal progreffien or 


chain of efe##s, without any f taufe of 
motion, which is a manifeſt contradiction. 
For if chere be a fe nder, he muſt have 
the original of his activity n himſelf, and 
conſequentiy be unſubject to any tal or 
rope ws HA the Opp tio of which 

MON yoo N 2 719 would 


* = Remarks on | Philoſophical 1. concerning Human 
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vould place the original or phyſical cauſe of 
its motion or actio not in ik, but in 


| that. which! laid it under the neceſſity of 


moving or acting. That poſition of Plato 
is certainly true chat the beginning -of 


« motion muſt be from ſomething that is 


© ſelf. moped,  fince ,athefwiſe.. all” nature | 


« mult, ſtand fill, Without any fotge or 
„ energy to put it in. motion. 2 There is at 
| aſt therefore one (free. agent in ther univerſe, 


(Hong Bring exempt from the laws of ex- 
ternal. Neceſſity or Fate. A. neceſſary, agent 
Keaning an deen under an eternal Neceſ- 
ty) is an;expreſſipn, which however orna- 
aneptal- ſome men may. .reckon... it to their 
ile, is made up of two ideas that mutu- 
*deftroy, each other,. ;T;cannot (better 
conclude this Ay the words vf 2. Simpli- 


5 fi; They who deny to man a principle 


t Lib bag, betray; leit \ignerancerof . 
e ofa buman. ſoul, by raking away 
its elf moving power, in which. conſiſts 
15 Principal I ee e f gfe 


45 9 78 82 as ; 


e illy rr ol by Sete, 0 That 
* which, gbliges all; 5 to act according 
"+ te their nature; which he adds, + efta- 
Bfy bliſhes Libert inſtead of overthrowir.g 
We it. f dT Jet To Aleks 0b. by. N to this 
911 21 * n yt; nll 10 ES | N 2 


2 Phedon. See alſo Czc. Tuſc. Que. 1. . 23 
* Comment.” in Epicket. C. 1. 
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Neceſſity is a power indifferently of acting, 


or not acting, wnforced, by the Wight of 


nature. Not a bare poſſi nlity or phyfical 
power of acting or not acting, for that is 

inſeparable from the firſt kind of Liberty, 
but-a'moral power, that may be, and often is 


reduced into act. This is true Liberty of 
Lidiſforente; the Liberty Which I aſſert as 


belonging to man. My meaning is, that 
he who tells a he is not under the fame Ne- 
ceſſity of doing it, that God is of obſerving 


the laws of PT A ſelf-murderer is not 


obliged to that unnatural act by the fine 


Neceflity, which makes a man in full pol- 


ſeſſion of his Senſes and Reaſon, and who 


N ; 
CN 
1 
- 
* 


has no temptation to put an end w his Be- 5 


ing, to ſeek his o- n preſervation. The 


man who robs on the highway is not neceſ- 


ſitated thereto in the ſame ſenſe, that 4 2 
vage beaſt is when hungry to devour the 


harmleſs prey. If we compare man with 
the beaſts, w. ich are governed by their ap- 


petites, and under an inward impoffibility 
of acting in any one inſtance otherwiſe than 


they do; this Liberty is a privilege and a 


. as it requires a good meaſure of 


eaſon. Compare him with the Supreme 


Being G, who by the infinite perfection of his 
eſſence is perpetually determined to act con- 


formably to the rules of the moſt conſum- 


mate wiſdom, holineſs, and goodneſs, it 


muſt be confeſſed an imperfection, and to 


N 3 argue 


194 AZ Of the Beech Pan 1 U. 
argue the weakneſs of human Reaſon. The 
108 65 this Liberty is the buſineſs 58 * 
next bead, to which 1 ded abe. 5 

11 re At IJ E270 
(rep Vi 2. Mani is a fron Agent bo fes 
to be able to do many of the actions he 
fotbears, and to forbear many of the actions 
he does ; not only Plbyfically but - morally 
able, being 1 from the ſway of an 
internal as well as external Neceſſity, It is 
very, remarkable that the * Epitureans them- 
ſelves, they who reſolved all the actions of 
men into the laws of local motion, over. 
powered by the evidence of this truth, had 
nat the confidence to deny human Liberty, 
thought the conceſſion of it be 28 Ge- 
in Ive of they NOT EROS A 


Tides of ber apa Bat ade 2 


| 125 Kaba 0 60 . iS -this Will, 
<« which” we experience” to be rivile 
r eged 
en to account by a Clinamen Princi- 
piarum, a declination & atoms; the moſt 
ridiculous, and unphiloſophica imagination 
G eyer entered into a. mans head. Had 
we not a power over our OWn- actions, it 
would. follow, ſaich Greer, | that neither 
«© commendations, nor r nor re- 
e en e e 8 a 60 N 


I Gier De Fato. f. 100 
4. De Rerum Natura. L. 2. 
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intellectual mechaniſm. While 
E. is in doubt, the moſt inconkiderable addi- 


Cup UI. of * Mill. 183 
— nor puniſhments, would have any 
<, juſt. foundation.” But in regard a plau- 
ble reply may be made to this argument, 

we want not for others which are more 
e ſhall not inſiſt upon it; 


for as to the wiſdom of human rewards and 


puniſtuments it may be ſaid that they anſwer 


their ends, if — work neceſſarily as much 


as they would if men were free agents. 
Rorarius tells us, he ſaw two wolves hang- 
ing on a gibbet in the Dutchy of Juliers; 
and — that it made a greater impref- - 
ſion on the other wolves, than the mark of 
a red-hot iron to deter thieves from ſteal- 
ing. He likewiſe faith, that in Africa it is 
ue to nail lions to a croſs, in order to 


 terrify thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. And what 


more common than for a dog to leave faults 


for which he is. beaten ? So that theſe me- 


_- thods are made uſe of as weights in a bal- 


lance, to turn it this ver ar that. And what 
Myſis | faith in Terence ,, is literally true of 
m eee bee eee real or 


f 18 1 N 4. 1. F 1 FT e tion 
* 2 and Bade Article W I find the Author 


of the "Philoſophical Inquiry applies the ſame obſervation to 


the ſame purpoſe 3 but this I did not know rill ſome years af- 
ter { noted it, and put it to this uſe in reading the article Ro- 


rarius in Baylts Dictionary; from | whence accordingly 


I quote it, ard not- from Rorarius himſelf, as the Inquirer 


does. 
i Andria. Act: 1. Sc. 5. Dum in dubio eſt animus, paule 


momento huc illuc impellitur. 
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tion of weight inclines it to either fide.” 
Al as to the ice of puriiſhments, on 
| buppoſition of th Neceſſity of human actions, 
3t 18:catily. accounted for, * ſaying, that the 
lam Nieceſſit that is pleaded by the criminal 
Kar committing a fault, the magiſtrate, or 
any. one elſe, hath a right to plead for pu- 
. — it. He, that judges, and he that is 
Judged, are alike the ſervants of Fate. 
Aberefore Zeno, when his ſlave was caught 
an a piece of theft, and argued. ad hominem, 
—< that; 1twos his fare to ſteal,” without going 
zoff from dis own. principles, replies, Very 
ue, thou wWaſt Faced to play the rogue, 
ed and I am faced to ſce thee whipped for 
Af. $194, To prevent all cavils therefore, 1 
mall argue from two conſiderations which 
gannot be ſo eaſily evaded; one of them ta- 
ken from the Porfetiions of Gad, the other 
rom every man's oꝰn Conscience. 


* 1 * 4 - a © 
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hc Src re VII. 1. Go being infinitely 10. 
cannot puniſn actions which are not deſeru- 
ang of puniſhment; as it is certain none of 
"thoſe actions Can be which: proceed from 

Neceſſity. Being infinitely. «o//e. and good, if 
he inte rN/ove in the contexture of human 
Batute a "Nec | ity, of acling,, one way, it 

12 be that way which is moſt agreeable 
WS Welk fert che e bf Wande 
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_— . his own Will, That 
mankind act irregularly in a thouſand in- 
ſtances, or ſo as to violate the laws of Rea- 
ſon, Religion; cand the Civil Society, is a 

matter of fact not to be diſputed. - Phe only 
queſtion is, whether they can avoid actin 

in this manner? Grant mie that they van, 
and I have gained my point; ſince they' will 
then do what they have a power to forbear: 
deny it, and you are obliged to hold, that 
the fir/t cauſe is the ſcurce of all evil, 1 e. 
chat ſin and folly are the neceſſary producti- 
ons of infinite goodneſs and wiſdom, which 
is a manifeſt contradiction. The whole 
+ ſyſtem of the univerſe, ſays a late * Writer, 


is the care of God; and all other inferior 


FBeings muſt be ſubordinate to the intereſt 
of this great one; and all contribute, in 
their ſeveral ſtations and actions, to bring 


about at laſt the grand purpoſes of his 


Providence. But will he pretend to ſay, 
that lying, fraud, intemperance, inhumani- 
ty, oppreſſion, and the like practices, have 
in their nature a tendency to promote the 
good of intelligent Beings; and cannot there- 
fore, in the order of cauſes, be diſpenſed 
with by him who guides the whole deſign”? 
This were to make theſe things goad, and 
not evil, in oppoſition to fra Reaſon 


188 + Or will any one contend, 
| | Wer Lg that 


* Tbe Author of che Britiſh Feirial in 1722 under the 
Name of Diogenes. | 
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general} _ which :zompreh 
all, would not i 


were upivetially. Juſt, - temperate, grateful, 
Kind, and baneficent? And why then are 
they not all theſe, but —— direct 
cContrary? The common anſwer, that man 
being at preſent in a ſtate of trial for the hap- 
piheis of a future life, is therefore leſt to his 
1 Liberty to do good or evil, is a plain and ra- 
2 tional ſolution of the difficulty; whereas the 
1 ion that men are inevitably betrayed in- 
to all theſe miſchiefs by a concatenation of 
cauſes, overthrows at once the idea of an 
eternal mind; and of moral perfections, eſta- 
bliſhing in their ſtead a blind unintelligent 
matter, as the original of all things. Did 
we ſee an univerſal regularity, and conſiſten- 
4 cx 1h; the actions of rational creatures; were 
1 — ral virtuous, conducted by 
Reaſon, and levelled at one certain end, the 
common intereſt and welfare of the whole, 
there might be then ſome little colour for 
doubt, whether they were not under a Ne- 
oeſſity, like that which retains the heavenly 
boclies in their ſeveral courſes, which they 
perform with. an amazing order and conſtan- 
ey, one age after another. But, for certain, 
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wiſdom cannot be the Goring of an wnequal, 
Freakiſh, and contradictory conduct; the ori- 
gin of all goed" can never neceſheate his Crea- 

tures 


1 


8 


man which we call Conſcience, which 2 


Chap/IIE) of te n 1387 
tures to do evil. Nor can the patrons ef 
this opinion eſcape by ſaying, that God 
himſelf is a neceſſary agent; at he could 
not but create man with an invincible biaſs 


to tranſgreſs his laws, and cannot but puniſh 


him for tranſgreſſing them, though without 
any fault of his. For whence” ſhould this 
Neceflity ariſe? Not from any thing without 
him, becauſe he would not be then the fi 
and i t Being; not from his -own 
nature, wikich,: containing: in itſelf the moſt 
perfect wiſdom; juſtice, and goodneſs, can- 
not, without the moſt ridert abſurdity, be 
forcing-him to act in ee . 

fition to all theſe anne 
e L nas 
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proves him for having done an honeſt, ge- 
nerous, or benevolent action, and Which 


_ checks him in the commiſſion of an ill acki 
on, reproacbes him having done it, fills him 
with ſecret ſbame, with bitter reflections, N 


with ſmarting anguiſb, and foreboding fears? 
this Conſcience; natural to all, is an incons 
teſtible argument of the ſame Liberty; for 
what does all this fignify leſs than a ſenſe er 
conſciouſneſs not to be ſuppreſſed, of His 


being the ee author of his actions, and 


juſtly accountable for the good or evil which 
is in eee * 255 N we paſs 2 


* Vid. Clement. Fomil 14 $. 4 £6 £19715 ec. Kc. 
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gur own actions, and the actions of others, is 
natural and unaueidable ; tis therefore the 
voice of the Author of our frame, by which 
he tells us we are free and accountable; pro- 
per ſubjects of praiſe or blame, and conſe- 
quently, of reward or puniſhment. When 
we haye xęſiſt 
reſt. or plkłaſure, which would have. ſeduced 
us to fraud or injuſtice, We naturally approve 
cCurſelves, and look, upon ourſelves as ap- 


upon 
* of God, and qualified for his favour; 


were wwe not free, e could no more 
ee nably thus approve. ourſelves, or eſteem 
ves as n of God, for being in 
this good temper, and acting with integrity 


and ee e chan for being, without 
any care of our own, in a good ſtate? of 


health, and endowed with a happy vigour of 
mind, and body, We. ſhould be delighted 


with it as a happineſs, and are hereby qua- 
liked d to do more good; but do not approve 
ourſelves for it, or think ourſelves ever: the 


more qualified for the approbation or reward 


of the Deity. Do, not, mankind. agree in di- 
ſtinguiſhing between natural endowments, 
and acquired moral excellencies? But what 


room for this diſtinction, and the different 
regards paid to theſe, if both were alike the 
— * reſult of our conſtitution, and the 
eircumſtances wherein God bath placed us; 
and juſtice, meroy, or piety were as intirehy 
the gifts of God, as Rieength of body, or 


Pene- 


ed a ſtrong temptation of inte- 


— 
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penetration of mind? On belne other hand, 
when wer have been guilty of actions of 
known. fal hood, ingratitude, treachery, in 
humanity, / profaneneſs; and the like,” and 
cooly”refte& upon them, *we naturally and 
en reproach and condemn.ourſelves; 
and. apprehend a wiſe" and God 
Will e we wiſh wee had not 

done theſe actions, and reſolve for the future 

to fotbear them. Theſe are the naturul 

ſentimients of every mind not abandoned to 

vice, | cooly reflecting on actions of this 

kind; but were we conſcious to durſel ves 

and: were this the real truth, that in ſuchk 

eircumſtances we could not avoid thinking 

and acting as we did, and could not before 

avoid theſe circumſtances, any more thati'a 

mad man in the height of diſtraction, who 

wauld condemn himſelf for any thing he 

hack thought or done; and wh reaſonabixß 

fear the diſpleaſure and condemnation of 2 

wiſe and juſt God, who knew our frame; 

and Who Borse himſelf to be the real author 

of all the diſpoſitions and actions neceſſurily 

ariſing out of the conſtitution he had formed: 

us with, and the circumſtances wherein he 

had! placed us? Nepentanct and ſelfcondemn- 

N evidently and neceſſarily fuppoſe we 

_ could have ated otherwiſe.” Since therefore 

| theſe are the natural ſentiments and judo. 

ments of our minds upon our own actions, 

a we thus naturally Judge of the actions 

| and 


— 
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| and characters of others; ſince theſe ſenti- | 
1 ments and theſe/ Judgments are in a greater 


or leſs degree natunal to ma and un- | 
voidably formed and entertained by them; 5 
either the author of the human frame, by 1 
dur make, neceſſierily determines us to Judge 
2 of acttons and characters, and then 
to all certai: ney ins Hennes truths, 
—— mona; — are free, capable 
| of omitting the good actions we ractile, 
| doing the ill actions we forbear, or abſtain- 
wag fi the vices we We as na- 
turally candemn ourſelves as the 
Proper authors oß our good br- ul actions, as 
-we aſſent to the proportions of numbers, or 
of: lines and figures. Could mankind be 
pier = page in this'natural, univer- 
Mil, e of "themſelves and their 
actions, they might be deceived in the clear. 
_ efiidetermir their Reaſon in all other 
cafes. It is no more un y our Maker, 
or inconſiſtent with his ns, to deter- 
mine us to judge falfly in Mia, than in 
mara Propoſitions; and all truth and cer- 
tainty muſt then be er up W ee 
reſtleſs nen (5 e en ow Fr 
Hi Shculd be faid, that there is no need 
of granting more than a freedom of the fir ft 
Kind, or a'e/}-1otive power, to take away 
the force of theſe arguments; I anſwer, 


ſuppoſition the continued . of the 
— UG YT + 13a fla 
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mind from God and goodneſs, in the worſt 
of mankind, would be as innocent as the 
deſire of happineſs, becauſe equally ae 
y. Vea, this notion would throw. the 
Blame of all the evil Which is done in - 
world on God, who in the conſtitution of 
men has made it morally impoſſible, and 
could therefore never deſign: they ſhould act 
otherwiſe than they do. Let ten thouſand 
Beings be framed exactly alike, and be put 
into the ſame circ ices, both inward 
and outward,-; if-they bare no more than a 
Liberty of Spentanetty, it is certain they will 
all act aſter the ſame manner. Blame not 
therefore a thief for taking away your mo- 
ney, accuſe; him not of injuſtice, for he may 
ſay, that he has done no more than you your 
ſelf, than any man, than any Being in the 
univerſe, if framed as he was by God, by 
5 nature, and education, and frat ik bin. 
would have done. north | 


. 1. IX. This being 90,1 3 nad — 

to ſubſeribe to what ? Dr. Clarte ſays, That 

4 the difference between men and beaſts is 
. A that in man piyfcat Liberty is 
joined with a ſenſe, or conſciouſneſs, of 
6391223111... and is therefore 
ce eminently. called Liberty. In beaſts the 
_ ©. ſame: | phyſical» Liberty, or ſelf- moving 
power, is wholly ä from: a _ 
de. + 

7 Remarks on | Philoſophical tary, We. Pag. * 28. 
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if conſciouſneſs or capacity of judging 
f moral good tor evil, and is vulgarly 
4 called Sponfumeity. In Children the lame 
2 ply Liberty always is from the very 
cecheginging; and in proportion as they in- 
Z Dooney age, And in capacity ef judging;- 
they grow continually in degree not more 
ge, but \o#gl agents. On the contra 
y Icheg leave c ſay,” that the whole differ- 
ence between. men d beaſts'tis not a mere. 
neſs of moral good and evil, which: 
theſe latter want, and the other have; buts 
that the chief difference lies herein, that the 
Will deing joĩned in men with a reaſoning fa- 
cult is capable hereby of determining it- 
felt different ways in every circumſtance of 
life which it is morally impoſſible for the 
ſoul of a brute (if brutes have ſouls) to do. 
The. only difference between Children, and 
thoſe come to years off underſtanding, is. 
not, that theſe laſt have a better capacity of 
judging than the former, but they are like- 
wife more free; Imean in pp Kon to in- 
ama! Necefſiy. This Liberty-incrgaſcs im 
proportion to the capacity of judging for 
ſome time; but as this ca pacity approaches 
to perſection, ſuppoſing the virtuous diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind to improve with its Know- 
ledge, this Liberty leſſens again; the __ 
af it being moſtly regulated by the pr 3 
tion there is between the Reaſon and 5h Ti 
cli e of the ſoul. | 
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AVING bert cat to 
; be a free agent, I now 
Face to prove, that the Will is free; or 
l this expreſſion is ſcrupled” by fone | 
(and I have no inclination to contend 
about words) chat man is free as willing; 
which I frove' by this very manifeſt reaſon, 
that if a man be not free as willing, he 
is not free at all. Liberty is radically 
in the Will, and not in the Underſtand- 
ing, according to the opinion and lan- 
guage of the Schoofs; That I reckon to be 
the 7007 of Liberty, in which it has its firſt 
and immediate. reſidence. Now it is cer- 
tain, that all the operations of the Under- 
ſtanding are neceſſary, by means either of 
the object, or of the Will. The object or 
idea, being preſented, perception, the act of 
the Underſtanding, is as inevitable as viſion 
is when the eye is open, and nothing requi- 
lite to * wanting. A man may wink 
2 


n * 


Will that comtnands the doing or forbear- 
ing of actions, both mental and bodily 5 


Chap. ul. Fre as eilig e 


his eyes, or turn them off to ſome other 
object, and ſo the foul Ras a power of re- 
fuſing” or diverting its attention; but then 
this power is not in the Underſtanding it= 
felf, but in that faculty which commands 
its atte1 tion n to this or another adea ; with 
which Raid the Underſtanding cannot 
but comply, unleſs where the object is too 


hard for the Will, and by raiſing the paſ- 


ſions to a great height, chains down the at- 
tention of the mind to itſelf. x Too hard, 1 
fay, for the Will; for what is it but the 


7 
, 


gr ct. 1. The Will. as has been 8005 
before, is the neceſſitating, and denomi nating 
principle of action, that Which makes an 
action to exit that is in our power, and that 
which gives to every action its moral tinc- 
ture and q 4 0 Reaſon indeed is neceſſary 
to the imput bleneſs of an action, Cauſa fine 


qua non, but no more. The bare percep- 


tion or knowledge of good and evil has no- 
thing in it either laudable or criminal; but 
where Reaſon is not, no action in a proper 


or moral ſenſe may be faid to be voluntary. 


A Fool in his anger kills a man, the natural 


action in this caſe he wills, but not the o- 


ral, which alone is forbidden by the Law. 
For what the Law forbids: and will puniſh 


is, a man's killing another without a ſuffici- 


On Ws 2 
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ent cauſe, who, knows, or might 118 known, 
the Law ; forbidding ſuch actions. To which 
1 might add, that x without Reaſon the Will 
has not its oral Liberty, but is under a 
kind of x necef ity of erate itſelf by the 
* paſſions, and inclinations of the 
dul. So that after all, the Fl is. the 
prime principle of 1 moral aftions. At 


"* ; ; 
? 


$ ET. Ul. 19 ES Which 1 5 to 
arg one thus, that if the Will be tlie principle 
of moral actions, it is free; or the man is 
free as Willing, Fer 1. It is undeniable 
that Liberty” Es makes an action imputa- 
ble, or worthy of reward or puniſhment. 
The conſequence of this is, that if the Will 
be not free, it is quite abſurd to denomi- 
nate actions from the Will. It differs little 
from uy contradiction to fay, that an action 
Is therefore good or bad becauſe free, and it 
is good or bad becauſe voluntary, and yet as 
voluntary it is not free. And again, if Li- 
[41 berty be what qualifies an action, and a 
man is not free. in the acts of his Will, a 
meer act of the Will muſt always be 7d; bf 
; ferent ; ; and it would be 1 greateſt non- 
ſenſe to commend. a pert on becauſe. he 
would have done well, or to cenſure him, 


kecauſe had he been able he would have 
proved himſelf a villain. 2. If the prin- 
Ciple be not free, neither are the actions free 
that flow from that principle; and ſo no- 

| og 


18 utterly impoſſible they ſhould be 
all. This, I fay, is the 5 uence if man 
be not free as willing; but that he is ſree 


Chap. HI. Free as Willing. f 197 | 
thing of Liberty will be left to human acti- 
ons. For if they are free, it muſt be ab ſo- 


a lutely, or relatively, in themſelves, or with 
relation to their principle. Abſelately or in 


themſelves conſidered they cannot, becauſe 
neceſſarily determined to exiſt by the Will. 


Inquiry being made, why a perſon does not 
effect this or that, it is always anſwered, 


either becauſe he cool not, or becauſe he 
would not; between theſe ' two there is, NO 


medium. If he could, and did it not, all 
mankind re that he did not will it. If 
he would 

was becauſe he could not... 80 char all our 


ve done it, but did not, that it 


YI» 1 


are not fre abſolutely 2000 in themſelves; ; 
and if the opinion of certain Gentlemen be 
admitted, they are not more free in the 


Will than their principle; and when neither 


free in themſelves nor in their 11 it 
ree at | 


has | been demonſtrated, therefore As Pille 


* r 


| „ 


17 


e W. » Mr. Laie treats i Llbetyy 


of the Will as a. /olecifrm and 1 7 but 
let us try whether his notion of freedom be 
more conſiſtent and rational. Liberty, 


$6 ſays this great man, 1s a en to act or 
Ka 17 not 
Human Underdaading. B. 2. . . 8. 


2g Mr. Locke 8 1 Pax II. 

not to 10 according to the preference of 
oth mind, or Will. Thus alſo > Hobbs, 

„ The queſtion.” 1s, not, whether man be a 
45 free agent, that is to Ay, whether he can 
« write or forbear, ſpeak or be ſilent, ac- 
oy cording to his Will. W ully's, 4 
an Epicurus 8. Pine concerning the 


ods, is juſtly applicable to this account of 


Liberty ; ;z Verbis port, re follit ;< it allows 


it in words, but really takes it away.” 


ee Les is a power to act or not to act.” 
Hall Mr. Locke ſtopped here, the definition 
would have been tolerable; but it follows, 
* accotding to the preference of the mind, 

or Will. wg. reſpect. of which preference he 
fays; more than once or twice, that a nan 
eig not free Of 755 notion of Liberty I 
have the [ha things to remark. mus 


Seer 8.9 ON afficms. 7 wal 


C not to be free, but only the actions flowing 
from it, muſt confine rewards and puniſn- 


ments to theſe; | 835 inſomuch that bete a 
man hath a Will to be charitable, and is 
not of ability; or to commit a murther, for 
7 _ he wants opportunity, he is neither 
to, be. praiſed or blamed, becauſe here is 
OW KR of Liberty. A preference of, the 
Will 924 18, but that ſigniſies nothing at 
EY a8 UE, as be lies 00. in that, but 


* 4a * 
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in à power to att or not to act according to 
that preference. © Suppoſe a man to be 
« carried while faſt aſleep into a room, 


«© where is a perſon. he. longs to fee and 
« ſpeak with, and be there locked faſt. in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, 
and is glad to find himſelf in ſo deſirable 
cc company, in which he ſtays willingly, 
« i. e. prefers his ſtay to going away.” This 
ſtay is voluntary, ſays Mr. Locke, and yet it 
is not free. Ves, I anſwer, it may be free 
in its principle, by which I mean, that a 
man may be free to pill or not to will His 


ſtay, For a little to change the inſtance, 


let us ſuppoſe a man locked into a room in 
company with a tempting Harlot, ho im- 


ploys all her charms and cunning to draw 
Him into ſin; and that he prefers to ſtay 


there. 1 aſk, whether he be free in this 
preference or not? If not, he is guilty of no 


fault therein, fince no action can be culpa- 


ble that is not free. If he be free, then it 
follows, that he has a puer fa will or not 


to will his ſtay; in other de chal *! 1s 


res as Waligg. 

err. VI. 2. There 18 3 falla- 
cy in the words. A power to act or not 
ti to act, according to the preference of the 


mind,“ or Will, ſeems to imply a Liber- 
* of Indi eee but an withal' that 


04 „r one 
4 Mr. Locke of Hon Underſtanding, B. 2. C. 21. F. 10. 
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the Will is not free, there is nothing leſs. 
Whatever is the neceſſary ect of a neceſſar 
Principle muſt "itſelf be necgſar). This to 
me is ſelf-evident. There may it is true be 
2 kind of conditiona! Indifference, but the 
condition on which it is ſuſpended being an 
impaſſible one, it ought not to be accounted 
a proper Indifference. I take up Mr. Locke's 
Efay on. Human Underſtanding,” and read 
therein, with a power at the ſame time not 
to have read him; ſuppoſing I had wi led 
not to have read him. Vou ſee here a con- 
: ditional + : Indifference,' a power not to have 
done the action I did, on condition I had 
willed not to have done it; which in the 
concluſion is no better than trifling! with 
Words, fince if J am not!free" to will the not 
reading him, I am not free not to read him, 
but muſt neceſſarily read him, as the un- 
avoidable effect of my Ny rene S: or 
ee to ee 5 ere 


** 
, ; 5 
a . r - 7 


sor. VII. 3 Allowing Wal cena, 
las ference the name of a Liberty, 8 8 

ference, it belongs to a man 45 We to 
leſs than as confidering or no ving. That 
which determines the Will in its choice, 
Mr. Locle thinks, is the greateſt uneaſineſs it 
lies under. Be it ſo; I have then a power 
to will or not to will an action, according 
as the uncafineſs I am under determines my 
_ one e way or 78 N e the 
iy uneaſi. 


. tr 
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uneaſineſs /irrefitibly carries the Will one 


way Let it be granted; yet ſtill I had a 
power not to have willed this, or to have 
. willed the contrary, in caſe the uneaſineſs 
had lain on that fide, So that if a condi- 


tional Indifference muſt paſs for a pr 


Indifference, the actions of the Will muſt 


have their ſhare of it, as well as other 


actions. Upon the whole, you may judge 


- whither Mr. Lecke's definition: of Liberty 


tion of Freedom; though Iwill not ſay that 


leads, it evidently concludes all ankle 
under an -inflexible Fate. This, I ſay, i 


the natural conſequence of Mr. Locłes no- 


Mr. Locke: himſelf was a Fataliſt. At firſt 


| ſight one would take him to be altogether 
orthodox; for in one place he ſays, A 
kt man has: a power to conſider, or not to 


conſider; and in another, that he has 


Ws 


will not ſtand with his denial of Liberty to 


<a power to ſuſpend his judgment; and 
Herein he makes the true: Liberty-of . man to 
conſiſt. Theſe are fair conceſſions, - but 


the Will. Rational Liberty is a power to 


“ conſider or not to conſider; this defl- 
nition being imperfect, I ſhall fill it up 
out of his general definition of Liberty; a 


r t0 conſider or not to conſider, according 


zo be preference of the Mill; as indeed that 


which orders that a thing ſhall be conſider- 


ed or not, is nothing elſe but the Will. 
Ang would Mr, Locke allow this preference 


of 
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af the Will to be free, we ſhould: aſk no 5 
more; but what he ſays is, that the Will is [ 
Bot fee, that is, a man is not free to will, 
or prefer to conſider, or not to conſider. 

Upon the whole, it appears, from a Letter 

of M Mr. Locke to his Friend * Mr, Molyneux, 

ſome paſſages of which I ſhall ſubjoin, that | 
Mr. Lacie believed the free-agency of man, 
but being miſtaken, as to the principle of Li- 
berty in man, he was unable to ſatisfy him- 

{elf hen he endeavoured to explain or ac- 

earn for it. His words are. But if 

you will argue for or againſt Liberty from 
«1 conſequences, I will not undertake to an- 
. ſwer you, for Ion freely to you the 
«| weakneſs of my Bode sdiag; that 
though it be unqueſtionable that there is 
* Omnipotence and Omniſcience in God 
„ our Maker, and I cannot have a clearer 
perception of any thing, than that I am 
e free, yet I cannot make Freedom in men 
<< conſiſtent with Omnipotence and Omni- 
< ſcience in God, though I am as fully per- 
c ſuaded of both, as of any truths I moſt 
ce firmly aſſent to. And therefore I have 
tc long ſince given off the conſideration of 
that queſtion, reſolving all into this ſhort 
e concluſion That if it be poſſible for God 
60 to make a free agent, wee ie) e, 
4 "though: I ſee not the way of it.. 

9 722 20. As See his Cottettion en 55 
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P. * The principal ObjeBtions . 74 
56e Liberty of the "Will re- 
E aud a; | W. 


rer. If AVI NG iſhed We of yl 
- Inquiries — to the Will, 
to my method, Tam © 


* 
£ * 


e 


xv. To obdbider- the reincipul ddjefivris 


and difficulties Es, hey ee and 


1}, Is hae from Hobbs 4 Spine, malt 
affeQts the poſſibility: of Liberty. oy 
4 effect is produced by: ſome cauſe, whiZ 


« for this very reaſon, that it is ſufficient to 


produce the effect, produces it neceffari- 
„ ly; inaſmuch as ſuppoſing it not actually 
t to have produced it, it would not have 
* been ſufficient. Now the Will is deter- 
4 mined by ſome external cauſe, which 
“ cauſe is ſufficient, and does therefore ne- 
0 e and eee determine it. But 

e Wa 


2 See alſo a good ane to this obje&ion 3 in an Eſſay to- 
wards demonſtrating the immateriality and free agency, &c. 


C. 11. F. 12, 13,14. 
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oiible there ſhould;be any Lach thing 1 for 
he Will was ever y unadviſed as to ac- 
knowledge, that the Will is perpetually de- 
termined b by external cauſes? On the contra- 
ry, aſk any of them, and they will tell you, 
Wan this Kaculty determines itſelf by a power 
6 negate inherong, in it. With regard to 
the voluntary motions of the mind, we are 
not to look for an external cauſe, it being 
the nature of theſe to be in our own power. 
M or mult it he therefore faid that they are 
a cauſe ; for the cauſe is no other 
hae the nature: of the agent. Theſe are the 
words of Cicera, who has likewiſe ſome- 
mn relating to: the notion of a cauſe which 
1 well worth quoting. That is the true 

cauſe of a thing, | which efficaciouſſy pro- 
— duces it, as a band of death or indigeſ- 
0 nan of a diſeaſe; and therefore this term 
& 48 ot to he ſo explained; as if whatever 
| 4 Was -antecedent to any thing was, its cauſe, 
Ke) ſed quod. -efficienter antecedat, but What 
2 — Precedes it. It may be pre- 
viouſly requiſite that there be ſomè cireum- 
ſtances accompanying the action to engage 
the conſent of the Will, notwithſtanding 
which it continues true, that the Will is 
"pot n moved 2 pq but . Freely 
moves 
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| becauſe otherwiſe it would embrace evil as 
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maues itſelf in vie of them. Or ãn caſe, for 


arguments ſake; we ſhould grant them, 


What they will never be able to prove, that 


the Will is determined by ſomething from 
without, will: it from: hence: follow; that it 
is irreſiſtibly determined 7\. Not: at all. For 
though in regard of Beings who have not a 


ſelf-motrve power, every cauſe-whieh is ſuf- 


ficient to impel them, muſt neceſſarily im- 
| them as often as it is exerted; (as if I 
ſtrength to lift any given weight, and 
made trial of my-ſtrength for that very end, 
the weight will unavoidably be removed out 


of its place) yet from inſtances of this na- 


ture to infer the neceſſicy of the Will's fol- 
lowing the impulle of every cauſe; Which is 
ſufficient to put it in action, is not leſs ab- 
ſurd, than if we ſhould ſay, that becauſe a 
weaker man is able to lift or throw a ſtrong- 
er than himſelf, provided theiſtronger man 
will make no reſiſtance, he can therefore do 
the ſame, though the ſtronger made all the 
oppoſition in his power. The Will has this 
refoting. power, by which it can prevent the 
efficacy of thoſe cauſes which (I at preſent 


deny not) would determine it, on condition 


the Will Wald ſuffer itſelf to be Ware 
by them. | 


\ Sect. II. 2. It is objected, the Will muſt 
yield itſelf to the greateſt appearing good ; 


evil, 


2  Objiftins again the Fixx 1 


evil, Which is utterly impoſfible : : and how 
an ohject ſhall appear, whether good or 


better or worſe, is not at the pleafure of & 


Will; which muſt take things juſt! as they 
are offered by the Underitanditg — ref 
the Poet AE r 3 11 
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- others will tell you, Onnnis ace is 


ran, the ſinner is always ignorant of the 


<.evil of what he does. The more common 
way of expreſling the objection is this, that 
the Will in all its determinations neceſſarily 
follows the ultimate dictate of the practical 
Underſtanding. To this Iſhall not anſwer, 

by aſſuming Mr. Locke's opinion, that the 
Wall; is — s determined by the 101 preſſing 
 uneafineſs, nd not by the appearance of the 
greateſt good; for did this always hold true; 
there could be no ſuch thing as voluntary 


martyrdom. The defire of eaſe, and the 


uncaſineſs created by its abſence, or rather 
by the preſence of pain, would not fail to 
determine the Will to whatever expedients 
would deliver the ſufferers from their tor- 


ments, even though the 1. method ſhould 


be 


© See 1 a good anſer to this objection i in the 6 jor 
quoted. O. 11. f. 15. Ce. 

4 Ovid. . „ 

© Vid. Arrian. Epidter. Ys 1. 82 18. 

F Eſſay on Haman Underſtanding. B. 2. C. 21. F. 31. 
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be the abjuration of their Religion. Whereas 
tha, 1s 97h Le: by matter of fact, many 
carfully given their bodies to be 

ban and ſealed their faith with their 
blood; in which glorious conflict, that which 
them this courage was not auncgſineſ of 


gave 
any kind, but the joy they felt ariſing in 


chemſelves from the aſſured hope and ex 
pectation of a bleſſed im mortality. Neither 


ſhall I reply, as ſome do, that what is uſu- 


ally called the 4% diffate of the Under- 
ſtanding, is in truth no other than an act of 


the Will, wherein I cannot at preſent agree 


with them. There are three: acts of the 
mind as converſant about human actions; 
the fi, when it pronounces concerning an 
action that it is a proper means for the attain- 
ment of ſuch or -{uch an end; the next, that 
upon the whole it is an action which ought 
to be done; or laſtly, it, ſaith, let this action 
be done. The two.former;are ata of; the 
Underſtanding, the laſt of the Will. What 
is uſually called the 4% didtate of the Un- 
derſtanding, to me appears to be nothing 
elſe but perception, either diſtinct or confu- 
ſed, Hrighter or more obſcure, and there- 
fore planiy an operation of the Underſtand- 
ing; though that it is final and directory, 
or that the mind reſts ſatisfied in it, is ge- 
nerally chargeable on the Will, which has a 
power to put the Underſtanding on a cloſer 


view of things than men commonly. content 


them- 
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themſelves with. And this indeed ſeems to 
be the original cauſe of mens confounding 


Hatentiæ actiuæ ea natura et que oljectum 
actui ſuo fibi-conveniens, t. ei banuni efficiat, 
Fr. ce that the nature of an active power is 
c ſuchy as by ſingling out any thing for its ob- 
c ject, by the very act to make it convenient 
for it, or good; for in this caſe the goodneſs 
of the object does not precede the act of elec- 
tion, Ks. the election is the efficient or origi- 
nal of the goodneſs which is in the object; 
that is, a thing plegſes, becauſe it is choſen, 
not choſen, becauſe it plenſes. Not to ſtrike 
at the foundation of this notion, by ſhewing, 
that things are good or cvil independently of 
the Will, its abſurdity is from hence appa- 
rent, that admitting the truth of the aſſer- 
tion, there can be no ſuch thing as a ec 
. cher; foraſmuch as the choice of any 
thing whatſoever, creates a goodneſs where 
it was not before. That Author indeed 
ſaith, Whoever knowingly chooſes what 
<«- he cannot injoy, or what will oceaſion 
e unneceſſary trouble to himſelf or another, 
ct may be reckoned to have made an unwiſe 
e election. This is very true in itſelf, be- 


cauſe that which cannot be injoyed, is not 


= to be RPO and MR which has evil 
E #4 : conſe- 


De 0 Mali pag. 118, 145, 47. 


theſe two faculties, attributing to one What 
belongs to the other. n Eng . 1070 
Las little like Biſhop s King's hypotheſis, 
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conſequences; which more than ballance the 


_ foregoing? pleaſure, is really evil, and this 


antecedently to the election of the Will · 
But though this be true in itſelf, it is not ſo 
upon our Author's ſuppoſition, which makes 
things to be good, not in themſelves, but 
becauſe: they are willed; and when he Wen. 
afterwards to aſſign the cauſes of imprope 
elections, he manifeſtly abandons his 
poſition, and brings wa mutter n to 70 
common een Wa. gin 


Show: UI. Not approving * 5 3 
I ſhall offer ſome, conſiderations to remove 
the difficulty. 1 ſay ther eſork, 7 0 

1. It is. not true, that in every ations 
man performs. had has run goods im view, 
the greateſt of which, according to the pre- 


ſent appearance, he chooſes, and rejects the 


leaſt, But oftentimes appetite and inclina- 
tion lead towards a certain particular, and 
this the man makes choice: of without furs 
ther deliberation; ; whereas he:ought to have 

compared it with other goods which ate 
greater, and with which it might have been 


found inconſiſtent. This it was poſſible foi 


him to have done, and by this means tq 
have avoided the action. The inclination 
of the ſenſualiſt is to his bottle, and bis 
bottle-companions; and theſe, without any 
further thought of the matter, he takes the 


with 
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with the loſs of his ſenſes; when had he 
duly conſidered the, hazard he ran of depriv- 
ing himſelf of far better and more laſting 
pleaſures, he might have prevented this ex- 
ceſs. Vou will be apt to interpoſe here, 
that he could not make a compariſon of the 
pleaſures of a debauch, with the advantages 
of ſobriety, without thinking of both. He 
could not think of them but one of theſe 
two ways, either by their preſenting them- 
ſelves to his mind, without ſeeking for them, 
or by his willing to think of them; the for. 
mer was not in his power, as every body 

muſt own; nor the latter, becauſe he ook 


not will to think of them, but he muſt have 


actually thought of them before. I anſwer, 


there may be a general reluctance of conſci, 
ence not grounded in particular thoughts; 
and were this reluctance more heeded, it 
would quickly conduct a man into a more 
Cloſe and ſerious con ſideration of the matter. 

And even when a perſon makes not the leaſt 
reflection upon the nature of the action, it 
may be his own fault that he does not. 
Sometimes, perhaps often in his life, he has 
had thoughts. of God, and of another world, 
preſſing into his mind; which thoughts 
had he entertained and purſued them as he 
might have done, — 4 have raiſed his 
paſſions. in reſpect of moral good and evil; 

and the paſſions once raiſed, are a mighty 
velp to the mary. Did a man carry about 


with 


on every Oc 
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with him an awful and habitual ſenſe of God 


the thought would return up- 
ſion and be a reſtraint from 
many actions, upon which, for want of this 
thought, he is not afraid to venture. 

2. In actions where a compariſon is made 
between two goods, the Will is not neceſſa- 
rily determined to the choice of that which 


and Eterni Ya 


appears be the greater. Either. 


1. Becauſe though it has the appearance 
of the greater good at preſent, yet my mind 
tells me, that a further examination of it 
might poſſibly diſcover the contrary ; fo that 
the Will is not forced upon it. Or, 

2. Becauſe the greater good is abſent, and 


ſo does not kindle the deſire to the fame . 


degree as the leſſer, which is preſent, and 
which the man Aatters himſelf will not in- 


terfere with the acquiſition of the greater. 
In ſhort, the inclination to a leſſer good be- 


cauſe preſent] and a preſumptuous hope that 
it will not diſappoint him of the greater ; 
and at the ſame time the idea of the greater 


good, and a conciouſneſs that if the mat- 


ter were thoroughly ſearched into, the leſſer 
might prove irreconcileable with the greater; 
do upon the whole leave the Will a power 
of declaring on either ſide; ſo that, in ſuch 
inſtances, there is not What we can. proper- 
ly call an ultimate dictate of the Underſtand- 
ing, but rather two cotemporary views, 


whiclt leave the WA in ſuſpenſe, 


TE. 2 | 3. Man 


— 


* 
mt 


HED Man is made up of tus parts, an ani- 
— and a rational, each of which bas its 
defires and propenſions apart to itſelf. Thoſe 


belonging to the former are generally the 


moſt vehement and importunate, and fre- 


quently prevail with the Will to act in defi- 


ance of Reaſon, which, at the very inſtant 
we cloſe with: an object, enters its proteſt 


againſt it, and warns us of the ill conſe- 
quences that will probably attend the choice. 


I ſay probably; becauſe a certain knowledge 


or perſuaſion, that miſery will unavajdaþly 
follow that particular choice, ſeems to put it 


out of our power to make it. Nor do we 


thus vl evil as evil; for thoug h the Will 


be on the ſide of the leſſer good, — it 18 not 


conſidered as the leſſer good, or for its own 
ſake, but becauſe of the ſtrong and furious 
inclination which we experience in ourſelyes 


towards that good, This inclination is what, 


pro hic & nunc, we are not able to hinder, 


though it be in our power to refuſe the grati- 
fication of it. This is much the ſame with 


Mr. Loches uneafineſs, A man finds himſelf 


uneaſy in the abſence of thoſe ſenſual objects, 
to which by nature or habit he is paſſionate- 
ly inclined ; as there is likewiſe: a great deal 


of uneaſineſs in crofling his deſires; which is 
the reaſon that men are too often governed 


by luſt and appetite, in oppoſition to the 
plain dictates of the mind. Yet though un- 


refmeſs does often influence the Will: in its 
: choice, 
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choice, it has not akvays the ſame effect ; 


ſince if this were ſo, there would be no ex- 


amples of action done counter to inclinati- 
on; which on the contrary, is the caſe of 
evety good man; that which puts the em- 
phaſis on his Virtue, being the oppoſition it 
meets with from bis inclinations. And that 
this untafineſs does not always determine 22 
Will, is a good argument, that when it 
does it is not neceſſariy. Upon the bote F 
we are capable of two forts of pleaſures, the 
pleaſures of right” aQing, and the pleaſures. 
of indulging to the appetites and. paſſions of 
the animal life: either of theſe pleaſures are 
a ſufficient motive to action, ſince the Will 
can determine ſelf 1 in favour of either; that 


when they come in competition, the Will 
prefers the pleaſures of indulged appetite and 


paſſion, to the pleaſures of right acting, and 
the reward and happineſs conſequent upon 
it, is intirely owing to itſelf, becauſe it will. 


To alk a good juſtifying reaſon. for this wrong 
choice, is to aſk what is impoſſi ble to be given. 


The phyſical cauſe of the wrong choice and 
action is the Win, the motive to it is the 
ſenſual pleaſure of indulgence, It is our fault 
when we thus determine and chooſe 
wrong; it is a matter of daily experience 


and obſetvation, that we can, and often do, 


determine other wiſe; and. fee it done by 
others in great numbers,, by all the wiſe 
and good. 
Fy 8 
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thing of contingency i in them. Others aver, 
that the contingency of human actions is eflen- 
tial to the morality of them; but at the ſame 
time judging it a contradiction, that any ac- 
tion ſhould be free which God certainly fore- 
knows, have therefore denied a certain fore- 


ele, of future contingencies. Theſe, to 
me, ſeem both of them extremes, and do : 
1 805 untie but cut the knot. The truth ly- 
ing in the middle between them, n 


us in theſe two. difficulties. 


1 þ How the actions of mankind can * 


| free, on ſuppoſition God foreknows them? 


2. How is it poſſible God ſhould foreknow 


them, ſuppoſing they are free ? 


1. How actions certainly foreknown. by 
, God Can be free? Does not divine Preſcience 


neceſſitate. the exiſtence of its object? My 
anſwer is, that the knowledge of things fu- 


ture differs not in this reſpe&t from the 


knowledge of things baſt, or preſent. For 
as things muſt be pa, in order to their be- 
ing known to be paſt, and preſent e re they 
can be known, to be preſent, ſo os muſt 

Ss Abe 


Zions again} the. Lond * , 
Sg, IV. 3. We are called upon to re- 
concile the 1 Preſcience with human Li- 
Berty; to get clear of which difficulty, ſome 
have diſowned. one of theſe, ſome "A other. 
Some have contended for God's foreknowledge 
of human actions; but at once to obviate 
all objections have ſaid, that there is no- 
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be future before they can be foreknown as 
ſuch. Things are not future becauſe they 
are foreknown, but foreknown becauſe future. 
Knowledge, which is an immanent act, can 
have no proper direct influence upon chings 


external and future. And if we narrowly 


examine the nature of this objection againſt 
Liberty, we ſhall find it to be no way lef- 
ſened in its force, by laying aſide the ſup- 
poſition of any ſuch thing as Preſcience; as 
thus, the action I did the laſt minute, or 
that I ſhall do the next, was future from all 
eternity; and what was from eternity Fu- 
ture, ſeems to be fixed and immutable in the 
train of events, and is really as much ſo as 
if foreknown. The ſame anſwer will ſerve 
both, that an action being in its nature con- 
tingent, the futurity and foreknowledge- of it 
muſt be conformable to its nature. Know- 


ledge muſt regard the real nature of things 


known: it has been proved, that human 
actions are free; they muſt therefore if 


 foreknown, be foreknown as free; for to 
know an action to be what it is not, is a 


contradiction, it is not knowledge but miſ- 
take; becauſe it is future and foreknown, 
it will be certainly, but not neceſſarily, be- 
cauſe being contingent, it might not have 
been future, and conſequently not fore- 


known, It is the free determination of the 


Will in time, that is the ground of its being 
future from eternity. The ſame anſwer 
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may be applied to a like way of reaſoning 
quoted from 'Chryſppus by * Cicero, that 
every axiom or propoſition relating to the 
« future is true or falſe; and that whatever is 
true muſt be certain; and that whatever is 
* certain muſt be neceſſary, which will intro- 
* duce Neceſſity and Fute. This, I ſay, is but 
a different repreſentation of the fame objec- 
tion, and- is to be anſwered after the ſame 
manner as that before. Let me, however, 
add, that if foreknowledge and certainty, in 
relation to future actions, really proved Ne- 
ceſſity, we muſt give up certainty and fore- 
knowledge; and if a free action be really im- 
poſſible to be foreknown, it is no more a di- 
munition of the divine Omniſcience not to 
know what is z71p9ible to be known, than 
of his Omni potence not to work contradictions, 
which are in truth nothing, no a of 
yy er. 1 
| bel SuppioGens whe! freedom Fe human 
N. e how can God certainly foreknow 
them? A ſatisfactory account of this is, I 
doubt, a thing to be deſpaired of. The 
| theory. ſeems to exceed the reach of human 
Underſtanding, and therefore Carneades 
would ſay, that Apolls himſelf could not 
* fortel things Future, unleſs they were ſuch 
< whole cauſes were ſo contained in the nature 
5 'of 2 n it Was nn mas ſhould 
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« 855 Ay 800 he, upon the Eine account, 


£6; feiiied? that things aft, of which there 


«were no ſigns or footſteps left, were known 
to this fortune telling god. Now though 
1 can eaſily conſent that Apollo ſhould be ex- 


cluded from this ſupert eminent perfection 


of knowin 15 and predicting future contingen- 
cies, I mu 


needs aſſert it as the glory of the 
true God whoſe Underſtanding being infinite, 
is infinitely above our comprehenſion, and 


may have ways of wet pars} things wholly | 
| inconceivable by us. 


Sx cr. V. I hal doſe this diſſertation of 
buman Freedom with an obſervation, that the 
doctrine of Fate is commonly the refuge of 
the ſlothful and the vicious. To be virtu- 
ous and wiſe requires no little pains; to fave 
which, men have thought of a ſhorter way, 
and thrown all upon Fate; proceeding either 
from a concatenation of cauſes,” or an uncon- 
ditienal decree.of God; and while they fwim 
down the lazy ſtream of eaſe and pleaſure, 
would fain perſuade themſelves that they 


are carried along by the reſiſtleſs torrent of 


Neceſſity. The antient * Philoſophers were 
therefore want to call this 47 N the idle 


| reaſon: becauſe," if purſued, it would be- 
numb all the faculties, and introduce an 
abſolute torpor and indolence into human 


life. Bat people are wiſer than to have any 
regard 


* Cicer, De Fato. F. 12. 
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regard to this reaſon in their common affairs, 


and when the ſafety or intereſt of the body 


are viſibly concerned ; and have we not up- 


on this ſufficient gtound to queſtion them, 


why they do not plead Fate here as well as 
in other caſes, - and ſtarve themſelves, &c. 


out of Neceſlity, as well as ſuffer themſelves 


to be the fools. or knaves of Fate?  Chry/ip- 

pus's diſtinction will not fave them, of things 
fimple and copulate, or confatalia.” They make 
uſe of a Phyſician for their health, becauſe 
one is as fatal as the other; and ſo they 
would have uſed the means leading to Virtue 


and Wiſdom, if they had been fated to be 


wiſe and virtuous. This excuſe of theirs i Is 


abundantly. expoſed, by only taking notice 


of the lucky concurrence of their Fate and 
their Inclination. Are they threatened with 
a mortal diſtemper? The Phyſician is imme- 


diately ſent for, and all his preſcriptions are 
ſubmitted to, however nauſeous and un- 


acceptable. The health and peace of their 


minds are in equal danger; and the inſtruc- | 


tion of good Books, a habit of thinking and 
meditation, and the exerciſes of Virtue and 
| Religion, much more infallible cures than 


any Recipes of the Doctor, and yet are neg- 


ledded. Their liquor is poiſoned, and they 
refrain drinking; the pleaſures of ſin kill as 


eekffectually, and more terribly, and yet they 


will not deny themſelves. Their Reaſon is 


of 


Cicer. De Fato. F. 13. 
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of conſiderable ſervice to them in the con- 
cerns of a corruptible body, and a periſh- 
ing life, but of none at all to make them 
mind a more important intereſt, and to di- 
rect them in the management of it. All this 
ſhows that their Fate. is nothing elſe but 
their /loth and ſenſuality, their love of the bo- 
dy and the world; and that theſe men might 
be, if they would, what ® Tatian ſays con- 
cerning the Chriſtians, el uaplaurne argus ſupe- 
rior to their Fate. 
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"IS I * " H E external principles of 
| human actions, are God 

Angels * n | 
1. God, as the * and LS 
cauſe, has ſome intereſt and concern in all 
the actions; of mankind ; though wherein it 
confiſts, and how far it > Bas be not ſo 
well agreed. The cauſality of God is either 
common or ſpecial, . The common or univerſal 
cauſality. of God extends to all actions alike'; 
the ſpeczal is reſtrained to fome certain kinds 


of actions. 


1. The common cauſality of God. is . 
remote or proxi mate. The remote cauſality 


: of God confiſts in his creating, and conti- 
nually preſerving a ſubſtance, and its power. 


of acting. Durandus and his followers are 
poſitive, that this is the only cauſality ni- 


 werſally neceſſary. Perhaps there is no abſo- 


lute need of ſuppoſing all this. For if by 
the preſervation of a ſubſtance be meant, a 


kind of continued and ſucceſſive creation, a 
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2 tive volition that it remain in being, in 


the abſence whereof it would preſently 
fall back into nothing, it is hard to con- 
ceive in what the neceſſity of this ſhould 
be founded. If there be ſuch a neceſ- 
ſity, it muſt. proceed from a ſuppoſed ten- 
dency of all created Beings to become no- 
thing; which inclination in ſomething, to be- 


come nothing, is to me, I confels, equally 


difficult to apprehend, as an inclination in 


nothing to become ſomething. And then if 


by preſerving the power of action be intend- 
ed an expreſs volition to that purpoſe, with- 
out which this power would inimediately 
os my Reaſon does not inftract me in 

any abſolute neceſſity there is of this neither 
in all human actions. For inſtance, in the 
illicit acts of the Will, a power once com- 


municated to a ſimple uncompounded ſub- 


ſtance, as the ſoul of man is thought to be, 
mult continue in that ſubſtance, any created 
thing notwithſtanding, that may threaten", 
its deſtruction. Nor can it be imagined 
there ſhould be a natural tendency in it to 
ceaſe ; for whence ſhould ſuch a tendency | 
ariſe? That there may be need of invigo- 
rating and regulating the intellectual powers 


of human nature, eſpecially as according 
to the preſent * laws of union, they are made 
dependent on a compounded animal body, 1 
readily acknowledge ; but withal add, that 

this 


? Sep Baxter of the Soul. Seck. II. 
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this is requiſite to the ſoul merely as in uni- 
on with a body, or to vivid and good actions 
only, not ſimply to all actions. 

SECT. II. Befides this remote cauſality of 
God regulating all actions, he may be ſaid 
to be the remote cauſe of human actions in 
another ſenſe, as the external motives to ac- 


tion are all fois; him. Thus he is ſaid 70 


Harden Pharaoh's heart, becauſe the hard- 


> 
WH 
: 
* 


neſs of his heart was the ect of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances in which God had placed him, 
his ſending the plagues upon him, and ſoon 
after removing them again. Not that it was 
the neceſſary effect, for then Pharaoh had 
been no way culpable ; nor that God put 
him into thoſe circumſtances with a defi 

that they ſhould corrupt him. He knew they 
would be abuſed by him, but he did not 
will that abuſe, os 


'SEcT. UI. The . cauſality of 
God is his contributing to the action by an 
immediate efficiency, diſtin from a bare 
conſervation of the power, This is the cau- 
fality generally eſpouſed ; but, if I may ven- 
ture to ſpeak my mind freely, is ſo far from | 
neceſſary, as to intangle the aſſerters of it in a 
very manifeſt blunder. Fot if the power Ms... 
preſerved in its vigour, what can be ima- 
gined further needful to action ? If a further 


addi- | 


| Þ See Sherlock on Providence, C. 6. 
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additional influence be neceſſary, it will not 
be an active power, much leſs a natural power 
of action, which is the name given to it. 
A power to act, and cloged with no man- 
ner of impediments, yet not able to exert it- 
ſelf, is really a power and no power, which 
is a plain contradiction, In behalf of this 
proximate cauſality an argument is ſqueezed 
from that well known maxim, Modus oper- 


andi ſequitur modum efſendi, the man- 


« ner of acting muſt be conformable to the 
« manner of exiſting ; ” which if true, be- 
cauſe the ſubſtance is immediately from God, 
muſt infer the actions to be ſo too. To this 
I need only ſay, that the maxim is in the 
general very true, that the ſubſtance being 
dependent upon God, all its ain muſt of 
conſequence be dependent. But if any one 
will take this maxim to conclude, that the 
manner of dependence is altogether the 
ſame, I make no ſcruple to deny it. The 
Being has God for its immediate cauſe, for 
this very good reaſon, that there is no middle 
cauſe to produce it; whereas no ſuch reafon 


will hold for the actions being the immedi- 


ate effect of the firſt cauſe, but the direct 
contrary, another cauſe being here pre-ex- 
iſtent and preſuppoſed, namely a power of 
action planted in the ſubſtance by God him- 


. 


SECT. 


(LL ADE 
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sSxor. IV. The title wbeleby this, proximate 
cauſality, nay and the remote $00, is known 
in the School, is God's concurrence or co. ope- 
ration with bis creatures; but you may be 
calily made ſenſible, that it is not properly 
ſo called, being diſtin guiſhed i into /umultane- 
ous and antecedent” th latter of which can 
by vo means ſubmit to be {o termed, God's 
wtaneous cauſality is bis influencing the 


action in company with the creature, with» 


out influencing the creature itſelf, This! in- 
fluence, as commonly explained, is in itſelf 
looſe and indifferent, and determined to par- 
ticular actions by the ſecond cauſe. That 
God concurs after this manner to the acti- 
ons of his creatures, was once a pretty ge · 
neral opinion, the patrons of Which were 


not inconſiderable. Of this party L could. 


never make one, were it for nothing elle. 
but that I find i it e ſo EL Chang 


44 


one can 156 ord cauſe of Bits e 15 uſt 
either by being the agent Himſelf, or by in- 
fluencing the Being who is ſo. An action 
+ rho to p, proven from a cauſe that pro- 

F 
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duces it aut, either immediately by effecting 


the action, or mediately by operating on the 


agent, may with every jot as good ſenſe be 


ſuppoſed to exiſt without any cauſe at all. 
This reaſoning ſeems to be much the ſame 
with that of Durandus, and if ſo, I cannot 


forbear thinking that Durandus is wrongly 


_ criticiſed by Mr. © Howe, whoſe. words are, 


« Durundus flatly in ſeveral places denies 
« God's immediate concurrence to the acti- 


ons of his creatures, and this univerſally, 


* and upon ſuch a ground, as where upon 
* the denial muſt equally extend to good 
as bad, viz. that it is impoſlible the ſame 


numerical action ſhould be from two; or 


e more; agents, immediately and perfettly, 


< excepting. the ſame numerical virtue 


« ſhould be in each. But he ſaith, be 
« ſame numerical virtue cannot be in God, 
te and in the creature. 


SecT. V. God's antecedent or previous 
cauſality in reference to human actions is his 
determining the Will to action, by a poſi- 
tive, immediate, and irreſiſtible inux. It is 
called phyſical premotion or predetermination, 
in diſtinction from that which is moral, and 
influences the Will by an addreſs or appli- 
cation to the Underſtanding. This notion 
is thought to have been firſt ſtarted by Tho- 

2 * mas 


e Poſtſcript to a Letter about the Reeonelleableneſs of God's 
Preſcience with his Wiſdom and Sincerity. Vol. 2. p. 528. 
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mas Aquinas a Schoolman; but fays Mr. 
+ Hptoe, he and Scotus held immediate con- 
courſe not deter minute; for which he ap- 
6 ps a quotation out of each. But leav- 
ing that matter, as of no great importance 
to be decided, it is certain, that whoever 
was the author of this ill-favoured opinion, 
he has had tos many followers, as well 
among the Prozeflants as among the Ro- 
mani. For having been entertained by 
certain Dominicans, who were apprehended 
in ſome things to approach nearer to us, 
than others of the Roman Church, it came 
to receive countenance from ſome Divines 
of our own, of conſiderable note for piety 
and learning; whoſe name and authority 
cannot but be expected to have much influ- 
ence on the minds of men. This remark 
comes from the ingenious Author mentioned 
above, and is worthy of him. Phyfical 
premotion labours under the following difh- 
culties. x r 
I. It is perfectly oppoſite to the nature of 
mani as a rational agent. For obſerve, this 
determination is, in the words of thoſe who 
defend it, phyfeal and immediate; whereas 
mould we allow of an uncontrolable deter- 
mination, it — 1 be by the mediation of 
Rraſon, or by ſuch an overpowering evi- 
dence in the” chin, that the Will ona 


not 


. wr” Poſtſcript to a Letter Sc. Vol. 2. p. 528. 


Will, n 
ing. N 3 . 
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not be able to reſiſt it. But here the Will 
is immediately over- ruled; and though a 
dictate of the Underſtanding is pretended to 
go before every volition, yet in truth that is 
not the real inducement to the volition which 
follows; _The beſt account that can be given 
of the matter is this, we will a thing becauſe 
we cannot but will it; and we cannot but 
will it, not becauſe it is the greater appear- 
ing good, but becauſe we are made to will it 
by an almighty power, which to us.is the 
ſame as a blind Neceſſity. If the views of 
our mind are a reaſon of any thing, they 
are only the reaſon why God determines the 
t the immediate reaſon of our wills 


Sect. VI. 2. Phyjical predeter mi nation is 
to what is affirmed, of its 
being abſolutely neceſſary to action. That 


it is needleſs can be no longer a doubt, after 


it is made appear, that a perſon por ny 
may act, but cannot forbear acting, thoug 

under no predetermining influx. This I 
prove aſter the following manner. What- 


ever Being thinks and reaſons cannot but 
have a power of willing, and this power in 


certain. caſes cannot but exert itſelf. As 
ſuppoſing a thinking Being to have a pro- 


{ſpect of the greateſt pleaſures imaginable, 
and theſe pleaſures within its reach, if it 
will but defire and pùrſue them, can it 


Q 2 1 
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otherwiſe than deſire them? Conceive we 


the ſame Being to lie under the moſt violent 
and exceſſive pains, is it poſſible it ſhould 


not deſire eaſe ? Is a particular and irreſiſti- 


ble influx from God neceſſary to raiſe ſuch 
a defire? Can a thinking Being remain in- 
different to its own happineſs or miſery ? 80 
it ſeems it may, if predetermination be ne- 


 ceffary ; but the thing is in its own nature 


im Polnble, therefore predetermination i is need- 


leſs. 


fiſt with human Liberty. Eer ſuch an alli- 
ance can be brought about, Liberty and Ne- 
cedſſity muſt be compatible; ſince it is plain, 


3. Phyfical nee eee will not con- 


that an irreſiſtible premotion infers the 


ſtrongeſt Neceſſity. In conſequence of the 


, 


bY 


*Szcr. VII. 4. It viii God the Author 


95 of fin. For taking away human freedom, a 


man ceaſes to be accountable for any thing 


he does; and his actions ought not to be im- 

uted to him, but to the Being that lays 
Pim under a neceſſity of ſo acting. An in- 
fpired © Writer hath told us, that God is not 


.tempted worth evil, neither tempteth he any 


"man. But if this hypotheſis was true, he 


would more than zempt men, he would com- 


del them to fin. One Jvld think this to 


„ demonſtration ; 5 + but the predeterminants 


do 


— 


1 James i. 13. 
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do not want an evaſion. They tell us we 


ought to diſtinguiſh between an action and 
the form of it, its phyſical goodneſs and its 


moral evil. The matter or phyſical good- 


neſs of the action is from God; the form or 
moral evil, which is its diſconformity to the 
divine Law, being a mere privation, is the 
creatures. I might anſwer, that upon the 
principle of predetermination, there can be 
no diſconformity of an action to the Law, 
for as much as the Law is a meaſure of acti- 
on to none, but thoſe who are capable of 
obſerving it. But only mentioning this, I 
ſay, that whatever diſconformity there be in 
the action to the rule, the proper efficient 
cauſe of that action is likewiſe the cauſe of 
the diſconformity; for this very obvious rea- 
ſon, that the diſconformity has an inſepara- 
ble connection with the action; and no one 


can be the author of any relation, unleſs by 


giving being to that on which the relation 
is founded; which foundation ſuppoſed, 
there is nothing further neceſſary to produce 
the relation, He who paints two objects 
black or white, or one of them black and 
the other white, is the true, the only author 
of the agreement or diſagreement in colour, 
which is found between them. If therefore 
the creature be the cauſe of the difconfor- 
mity, it muſt be the cauſe of the action; 


but it is not the cauſe of the action, either 
immediately or remotely. Not immediately ſo 
; becauſe 
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* God is affirmed to be the total cauſe 
SN Which certainly muſt exclude all cau- 
fality of the creature, We are told indeed 
— 5 God and the creature are both total 
cauſes ; the meanin; of which is, ei ither that 
they are both total efficient cailſes, or that 
God only is the total efficient canfe, 4 and the 
creature Tile total in rumental cau ſe. If thi is 


latter be the meaning, it will do the byp 0 


chelis no ſervice, for an inſtrumental Cle 
is properly no aue at all; to be ſure is not 
in the leaf anſwerable Yar the action. If 
two total efficient cauſes be intended; nothiln 
can be more abſurd; for that there ſhoul 


be two total efficient cauſes to one and the 


ſame action is a downright it 8 
If you intirely produce an effect, and T intire- 
ly þ roduce an effect Alf, the fam moment, 


Tis does not perceive that they muſt un- 


avoidably be 20 different effects 3 This to 


me is as ſelf.evident, as that one and one 


make Fo. Or were it poſſible that there 


ſhould be two ſuch cauſes, yet one of them 


muſt be needleſs, either of them alone if to- 
tal muſt be ſufficient ; and conſe uently, the 
creature being a 4 eat. cauſe of its acting, 
would be able to act though not F 


mined, which muſt not be allowe! of nei- 

Her. I | | 
© SECT. vm. To 5 deres the creature is 
poet the remote cauſe of its action, before it 
can 
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can be ſo accounted it muſt be the cauſe of 


ſomething, that is the condition or motive 
on which God predetermines the action. 


Now this —— is either the Will's diſ- 
poſing itſelf to the action, as Bellarmine ſup- 
poſes, or the corruption of nature. The 


Will's determining itſelf, as the Cardinal ex- 


preſſes it, is no other than ſuffering itſelf to 


| be moved and wrought upon by an object, 


propoſed. to it by the Underſtanding. By 


which I cannot conceive what he ſhould 


mean, but an inclination to that object ſhort 
of an expreſs volition. But if this inclina- 
tion begin the fi- moment of the objeQ's 
appearance, a perſon cannot prevent it, and 
therefore is not the cauſe of it, and thre. 
fore not the cauſe neither of the predetermi- 
nation to the ſubſequent volition. If it be 


occaſioned by = tay continued contemplation 
of the object, then indeed a man is in ſome 


ſenſe the cauſe of it, in regard this contem- 
plation is the effect of volition... But, then it 
is natural to demand, what was the cauſe of 


this volition ? It muſt be faid a predetermin- 


ing influx. . Well—But what was the mo- 


tive to that influx It ought not to be anſwer- 
ed, the Will's diſpoſing itſelf to it, becauſe 


at this rate there will be a neceſſity of run- 


ing up the account 77 inſinitum. A corrup- 


tion of nature, or a depraved inclination to 
wicked actions, is therefore the only thing 
remaining that can be ſuppoſed to be the 


Q 4 motive 
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motive to God's predetermining a bad acti- 
on; but no man is the cauſe of this neither, 
| All corruption is contracted or natural. Con- 
tructed corruption is the reſult of repeated 
actions; and conſequently a perſon is no 
otherwiſe the author of this corruption, than 
as he is the author of the actions from which 
it flows. But he is not the immediate au- 
thor of theſe actions, becauſe not in truth 
the immediate author, according to this 
ſcheme, of any action at all, as has been 
already ſhown. If therefore he be at all 
the author of them, it can be only in a re- 
mote ſenſe, by being the cauſe of ſome vici- 
ous inclinations, which were prior to them, 
and therefore natural; with whieh natural 
inclinations a man cannot be chargable, un- 
Heſs guilty of that ft fin, whereof they are 
the ſad conſequences. * Now: granting the 
action of eating the forbidden fruit to have 
been as much his, as it was Adam's, it will 
not therefore follow that it was his, becauſe 
rightly conſidered it will appear not to have 
been Adam's. Adam could not act without 
e predetermined, any more than his 
ſterity; their Will, at leaſt to that which 
is bad, muſt have as much power as his. 
And why was Adam predetermined? No 
recourſe can be had here to an antecedent 
corruption; Adam therefore was not guilty 
ef the f ſin; and if Adam was not, much 
leſs oP We z and not "ue guilty of the firft 


ſin, 
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fin, we are not accountable for che corrup- 
tion which is brought into human nature, 


nor the cauſe of God's predeterming us to 


action on the account of this corruption. 
The iſſue this drives us upon is, that God is 


the only. cauſe of all the diſconformity be- 


tween human actions and his own Law, 
The Law is from God as its Author, ſo 
likewiſe is the action, and beth the terms 
proceeding from him, the contrarityt be- 
tween them muſt. be his too. Predetermi- 
nation therefore, in ſpite of this pitiful eva- 
ſion, makes God the Author of fin; a worſe 
thing than which I defy-any man to ſay of 
the Devil himſelſ. I might further obſerve, 
that predetermination oppoſes the moral per- 
fotions of God, his Sincerity, his Holnefs, 
his Juſtice, and Goodneſs; but theſe things 


are too plain to need inſiſting on. So much 


then for the common or uni verſal cauſality of 
God, it does not imply a phyſical predeter- 


mination, nor any ſuch general influence as 
is directed to particular actions by the crea- 


ture; it ſignifies no more than God's creat- 
ing and maintaining a Being, and its powers 
of action, and ordaining the objects and cir- 


cumſtances ads are the e . 


of action. 5 


1 IX, 25 God's ſpecial _— is 


reſtrained to ſome certain actions; as for 


inſtance, to all good and Virtuous actions, 
and 
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and to all ſuch other actions as are requiſite 
in the nature of means, for the accompliſh. 
ing ſome de 8 Providence; which acti- 
ons neverth would be neglected, did 
not God interpoſe with a more than com- 
mon cauſality. As for actions morally good, 
the light of nature will inform us, that we 
are to aſcribe them to God, as their prime 
original. It was a chief principle of the So- 
rratic Morality, as we learn from. Plato, 
< that Virtue- is the gift of God,“ S joys. 
Nay Seneca, ho according to the manner 
of his Se was uſed to talk ſo extravagantly, 
does in ſome places, which I have before 
cited, deliver ſentiments not unworthy the 
Humility of a Chriſtian. His ſaying, Nulla 
fue Deo mens bona, No mind is good with- 
cc out the help of God,” is an inſtance of 
this. and is mach the ſame with that of Cu- 
cero, Nunquam vir magnus fine afflatu di vino, 
<< There was hever a man became truly great 
< without divine aid. The Heathens un- 
derſtood this maxim 7 only of actions ma- 
”a but of all other actions and 
— — of an extraordinary 8 
the inventions and works of Poets, Law- 
gi vers, Muficrans, and the like; as you 
may ſee particularly in Plutarcbis Life of 
uma. Perhaps the notion taken in this 
titude is not without its foundation in 
* n | 1 * Ss | Reaſon; 
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Reaſon ; without all queſtion it is not when 
limited to good actions. To theſe a more 
particular influence is required; nor is it im- 
probable, arguing only from the reaſon of 

God is 15 always ready to com- 
municate this aſſiſtance upon the humble ap- 

lication of his creatures to him; thou 

in what meaſure it ſhall be vouchfafpd, and 
whether it be ever irreſſtible, is a contro- 
verſy that falls not wirhin my e to 


* 5 


"1 


grer. X*. II. For ii cies 4 to the 
agency of Angels whether | good or bad, I 
ſhall not anticipate myſelf in Wit! have to 
ſay concerning this head in N 
where it falls in more naturally. l 


only in general take notice, that Wer a 


cy is of a moral nature by the conſent o all 
fides. They can offer no violence to the 
Will; nay, they cannot ſo much as approach 
the Will, but by the Underſtanding ; nor 
the Underſtanding but by the mecHaniſin! of 
the Body. " 


SECT. XI. 111. Mer are N ficient 
or of ficient cauſes of each others actions. 
1. Deficient cauſes. The propriety of 
this term I am not ſollicitous 2 ie ſo it 
convey my meaning intelligibly. This hap- 
Pens as often the — negligence of one 
8. ; man, 


7 
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man, or his omitting. to do what he ought 
to haye done, is either really, or jmputative- 
h, the occaſion..of ſome good omitted, or 
fame evil done by another. In debitis cauſe 
zens. efficit, moraliter. Thus we are ne- 
ver wanting to inſtruct, admoniſh, reproye, 
diſſuade, or encourage others, according to 
the BE: of the relation wherein we ſtand, to 
them; but we may be. reckon ed to have 
contributed by way of defe to that cor- 
ruption of manners which it was our con- 
cern to have prevented. Qi non vetat 
rere cum poſſit, jubet, ſays 2 Seneca. 
? He who does not reſtrain another from 
0 who is under his en | 
45 Phew gn 1 him to fiend. + 'To 
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1 Mea are efficient we fm when by Cons 
| > of theirs 1 ey influence the actions of 
other men; and that either by diſpofing, or 
impelling them. The firſt by Education, 
Inſtitution, Diſcipline and Example ; the ſe- 
cond by Suagſion or Diſſuafion, by Command 
or Probibition, by Advice or Reprogf, and 
the like. For the explanation of theſe terms 
I remit you to Curcellæuss Compend. Eth, 
p. 16 & 17. Here the following Maxims | 


ml not Kerber be Withaut vier 
Sxor. 


1 Tooad. 1. | 
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SecT. XII. 1 Striethy e ey 
man is the ſole efficient cauſe of his own qat- 


ons. The cauſe of an action, and the ay 


or doer of it, are Hynoni maus terms. Others 
may ſupply the motives or grounds of the 
action, they may romiſe, or threaten, or 
enſnare, Sc. but this is all they can do; 
for the proper and immediate cauſe of the 
action reſts with the agent, and with no one 
elſe. 5 
7 actoalitis to the exactneſs of language, 
the ſame individual action cannot belong to 
more than one man; or if you will, to eve- 
ry ſingle action there can be but one agent. 
This is as evident, as that the motion of ſe- 
veral diſtinct bodies cannot be numerically 
the ſame. Their conſpiring to produce one 
common effect does not confound their di- 
ſtinctneſs, ſo as to make the motion of one 
the motion of the reſt. In like manner, 
when a number of aſſaſſins join in the mur- 
der of a perſon, that perſon's death is but 
one effect; but the reſpective ſhares of the 


aſſaſſins in compaſſing it, make ſo man 


diſtinct actions, compleat in themſelves, 
though not as to the effect produced by them 
in conjunction, . 
3. The virtue or guilt of the ſame nume- 
'rical action is incommunicable. This is 
built upon the former Propofition ; for the 


virtue or guilt, the good or evil, is but an 


adjuntt 
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 adjunt# of the action, and accidentia non poſe. 
funt migrare @ ſubjefto, the individual qua- 

_ « lity of one action or ſubſtance cannot be 
* the individual quality of another,” is an 
_ axiom that needs not the ſtamp of the Schools 
to make it paſs unqueſtioned. The fame 


c crookedneſs cannot be transferred from one 


ſtick to another; the ſame individual veloci- 
ty or obliquity cannot be attached ſucceſſive· 
Iy to motions numerically different. | 


Scr. XIII. 4. When therefore one man's 
action, whether good or bad, is imputed to 
another, it is only in a {eſs proper ſenſe ; for 
in the eye of the Law no man is anſwerable | 
for any more than his own actions; for 
theſe it is he is frewarded or puniſhed. His 
actions indeed may have ſome communion 
-with, or influence upon thoſe of another, 
and the rood or evil of them may be 
heightened by this relation, which is all that 
is meant in Moral: ho the! imputation of 
another's actions. Ww are imputed to me 
fo as to inhance the good or eyil, the re- 
4 2 iſhment, of my own, which 
| to the being of his. In this ſenſe 
we are 8 r other mens actions, 
not only when we are the efficient cauſe of 
them, but deficient alſo. As to our own 
actions, we are accountable for all thoſe, 
and only thoſe, . whoſe. exiſtence or non- ex- 
iltence s been in our power. And on the 
N contrary, 


maining but to decide 
In caſes where ſeveral are involved in the 
- guilt, and their fault is equal, all are Princi- 
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contrary, that which depends not upon a 
perſon, either /mmedzately, or in its, cauſe, 
cannot, as Puffendorf truly obſerves, be im- 
puted to him in virtue of any obligation. 
But as to another's evil actions they ſhall be 
imputed to us, or we ſhall be —— the 
deficient cauſes of them, in caſe we omit 

what it is our duty to do to prevent them; 
even ſuppoſing all that we can do would in 


the event prove ineffectual. 


5. In all inquiries concerning the Ard 
in an action, or the perſon to whom the 


chief part of the praiſe or blame of it be- 


longs, the queſtion is not really about a 
fingle action, but two or more; between 


which a compariſon is made, in order to 


know the moral quantity of each. For in- 
ſtance, a Servant robs or kills by the com- 
mand of bis Maſter; to be able to deter- 
mine who is the principal in the crime, we 
compare the action of the Maſter and of the 
Servant The Maſter commanded, 
the Servant: ind that command ; and if 
upon a comparifon of theſe two, it appears 
more criminal in a ſu to command an 
ill action, than in the inferior to obey ſuch 
an illegal command, we have nothing re- 


againſt the Maſter. 


pals, and none acceſſaries. 
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F. Proceed nw t to conſider the 
ende of human actions. Theſe 


Seen. L 


ina "larger {aſe may be, called principles; 


nor indeed is it unuſual for them to paſs by 
that name, as in the queſtion ſo often aſked, 
What the principles are upon which a man 
acts? But ſince they are known by another 
name, which is more proper and diſtin- 
euiſhing, I chooſe to aſſign them a ſeperate 
place. This term is variouſly diſtinguiſhed. 
1. There is the end of the action, and 


the end of the gent. The end of the action, 


is the event and conſequence of that action, 
whatever it be. The end of the agent is 
what he propoſed to himſelf in ng 


Common to both theſe is the diſtinction in- | 


to proper and accidental. The proper end is 
that to which the action has a natural ten- 
dency, or which was expreſly in the inten- 


tion of the agent. An accidental end is an 


event happening contrary to the nature of . 
the action, or the deſign of the agent, 


RE. „„ 


# 
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2. An end is pri nci oo or ſubordi nate. 
The principal end. is that by which the agent 
is chiefly ſwayed; the ſubordinate that which 
is governed or overruled by the other. 
The order of each end is to be fixed ac- 
cording. to its Aignity. It is contrary to Rea- 
ſon that a leſs noble end ſhould give laws to 
one of greater importance. Reaſon is no- 
thing but order, and as often as we neglect 
that method which Reaſon has eſtabliſhed, 
we in vert nature, and quit judgement to fol- 
ow fancy and inclination. 

There is a neceſſary and an arbitrary 

\ ht The firſt relates to good or happineſs 
in the general, which we cannot avoid in- 
| tending ; the other to particular goods, in the 
choice of which we are more at liberty. Or 
we may underſtand this diſtinction in a mor- 
4 ſenſe, and a neceſſary end is that which 
is neceſſary to render the action conformable 

to Reaſon; an 1 ſuch an end con- 
cerning the morality of which our Reaſon 

dickates nothing. 9915 

4. There is a good and a bad e end, and an 
ent that is neither one nor the other, but 
indiſferent. This diſtinction is too plain to 
need any more than mentioning. Dr. 


Te aylor quotes this Proverb from the Ara- | 
bians, ** that a good end is the ſoul of Cry 
action. N N y 
CHEE SIA t. 

SECT. a 

pl 


* Dedtor Dubitantium. P. 4. C. 2. Rule 1. | I 


of 
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Sr 11. 0 4 An a is pere or ſpiri- 
tual. The firſt having reference to the wel- 


fare of the body, and the injoyments of the 


preſent” life; the other to things more im- 
mediately adapted to our intellectual nature. 
I ſhould not have taken notice of this diſtinc- 


tion, but upon account of a queſtion which 


ſors have ſtarted, vis. Whether in ac- 


tions of a moral nature it be lawful to propoſe 


temporal ends? I muſt confeſs that it is no 
queſtion with me, who am perſuaded, that 


the end of the action, (J mean it not of an 


accidental but proper end) may juſtifiably 
become the end of the agent. Nay, I know 
no better rule for the agent to proceed by 


in ſettling” his end, than to determine his 
end by the end of the action. For what are 


the ends of actions, but their genuine fruits 
and conſequences, thoſe. which their own 
nature hath fitted, and the Author of nature 
deſigned them to produce. In purſuing 
theſe therefore we only follow the intention 
of God and nature. It is certain that Vir- 


tue, in a well regulated courſe of things, is 
the beſt and only infallible way to promote 


our temporal welfare; for this reaſon it can 
be no crime to have an eye to our temporal 
welfare in the practice of Religion and Vir- 
tue. All that we are to be careful about is, 
that we make this but our ſubordinate end, 
FOE it below thoſe which are ſpiritual, | 

OS and 
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and as much below them in our eſteem, as 


it is beneath them in real worth and excel- 
lency. In doing this we only obſerve the 
rule before laid down, of conforming our 
intentions to the ends for which actions 


themſelves were ordained. The principal 


end of Virtue and Religion is a good of a 
higher order, than falls within the compaſs 


of ſenſe and time; which, according to the | 
natural ſubordination of things, leads us to 


ropoſe this higher good in the firſt place. 
Which of theſe ends is predominant may be 
often eaſily known, fince every one who 
abandons Virtue when it lies croſs to tem- 
poral ends, or puts even Vice in the room 


of it, if that will better ſerve a preſent inte- 
reſt, may be ſure he is not influenced by 


right views. As he likewiſe may be con- 
vinced, the higher end does not weigh with 


him as much as it ought, who, though he 


forſakes not the cauſe of Virtue, yet grows 


cold in it, if he be not kept in heart * tem- 


Pen proſperity and ſucceſs. - 
Sect. III. 6. There is the ultimate and 


the intermediate end. The ultimate is that 


which terminates the view of the agent. 


An intermediate partakes of the nature both 


of a means and an end. tn reference to 
ſomething which went before, and had a 
tendency to promote it, it is an end; as it 
refers to ſomething beyond, to which it . 

Th | ſub- 


1 
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ſubſervient, it is in the quality of a means 


Under this head it may be expected I ſhould 


ſpeak ſomething in anſwer'to that grand 7n- 
gur, What is the chief and ultimate end of 


man? The difference between this, and the 


queſtion concerning the Summum Bonum, is 
apparent. The queſtion there was, What 
among the variety of objects purſued by 
mankind makes their chief felicity? Here 
that queſtion is ſuppoſed to be reſolved 
and another founded upon it ſucceeds, What 
is the chief and ultimate end of man, his 
own happineſs, or the glory of God? Before 
I return//a direct anſwer to this queſtion,” I 
think if neceſſary to diſtioguiſh between a 
chief or ſupream, and an ultimate end. I 


know nothing is more common than to 
confound theſe two, though there be evi- 


dently a diſtinction between them. The 
ultimate end is that to which all others are 
referred; the chief that which, ſuppoſing a 
competition between them, a” man would 


prefer to the reſt. It is poſſible there may 


be ſeveral ends, which are nothing akin to 


one another, and ſo have no ſubſerviency 
one to another, on which account neither of 
them can be ſaid to be altimate with regard 


to the reſt; and yet one may be the chef 
end, namely, that which we purſue with 


the greateſt ardor, and for the ſake of which 
we ſhould relinquiſh the other, in caſe they 
ſhould interſere with tt. 


M3 1 


N 
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* 9 IW. This ek, I muſt 2 
ro queſtions of one. 1. What is man's 
chief end, the glory of God, or bis own 
angel AI. anſwer, _ in an en 


6 oF 2 ie | | 
AI "Ablelutely ſpeaking: n man's 0707 hate. 
1 neſs. is his chief end; for ſhould any end 
overthrow this he would unavoidably re- 
ject it, and abide by this. Thus were it 
ſuppoſeable that the divine glory. could not 
be built but; upon my eternal ruin, it were 


reſp 


naturally. impoſſible 1 thould chooſe that glo- 


ry for my chief end; becauſe no Being 
whatever Can piefer its own. miſery; And 
notwithſtanding the high, not to ſay extra- 
vagant ſtrain, in which ſome have talked, 
as if they could gladly ſubmit to be . 
for the glory of God, if by damned they 
mean perpetually miſerable, I ill be bold to 
ſay that this is a perfect contradiction. For 
how is perfect miſery. conſiſtent with that 
8 mighty ſatit faction, which they pretend to 
take in the divine glory? Or the ove of 


1144. 


God, which makes them content to be 


damned for his fake, with that Hatred of 
G Which Ne asg pars: N comets 


tion AP uc 2 


2. The, glory of. God js 2 genere, in its 
„e chief end; that is, it is the /- 
pream of thoſe ends which depend, upon 
his choice. As for 1 it is what a 

"-- | „ 
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thinking Being cannot but paſtionately pur- 
ſue; never intermitting the degree of his 
motion; and therefore not to be reckoned 
in the number of thoſe ends, which it is 
our duty to propoſe; ſince nothing is pro- 
perly a matter of duty, which is not ſome 
way or other in our power. Now when 
we are ſpeaking of man's chief end, the 
meaning is not, what is neceſſartly, and 
therefore actually his chief end, but what 
ought to be ſo. No one faith, that man 
ought to deſire bappineſs; the reaſon i is, that 
this deſire is natural and uncontrolable, 
and therefore in general not ſubject to law. 


The ſenſe of the whole is, in Arictneſs of 


ſpeech man does not nale happineſs his end, 
but is rather carried towards it by an impetus 
of nature. In his defire of happineſs be 1s 
not a free, but a neceſſary agent; even as 
neceſſary as he is in the appetites of hunger 
and thirſt. "Conſequently, if next to his own 
happineſs a perſon may and ought to aim at 
the glory of God, the glory of God ny 
well be ered his chief x” 


Scr. V. 2. If it be 1 0 What i is 
man's ultimate ors laſt end? I readily an- 
ſwer, the divine glory; for to this' ought we 
principally to direct all our actions, at the 
ſame time that we are obliged, neither by 
duty, nor by a neceſſity of nature, chiefly to 
deſign our own happineſs in them. For in- 

R4 ſtance, 
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ſtance, in loving my; neigbbour as myſelf, I 
love him with, a, love of -beneyolence, and 
therefore, with, an affection as to myſelf pure 
and After eſted. J do not, I ought not, to 
viſt his happineſs Principally a9 A Les 
0, My. on Pleaſure, a3 : acknowledge, 
| le companion of. call. our volitions, Tuch 
Eſpecially, as. | tional 430d reed but 
, let. UM nated at this pleaſure is the con- 


comitint, noygh the Prince on end. of our v. 


IHONS. . 3 lequently; Fs 5 belides this in- 

N eaſure I. have no other in 

view., and it, is very pot ble A. Ba may not, I 

do not refer, the thing defired, to my awn 

c Did the, ſatisfactian that goes 
a generous! inclination make it felf 

uf 8 the, moſt. charizghle perſons 


10 00 be ſome af the * felf/h, becauſe 


| 9 the moſt ſenſible fatiion in the 
ind wifhes th ey. beſtow upon others. Nay, 


God od . himſelf, whole, goodneſs. is the ſpring 


25 infinite delight, would be a narrow, not 


Hage and.-beoeficent Being. It is not 
ATE ible then to with; well to ancther from 


a principle of unmixed kindneſs, making his | 


10 . e our end, unconnected with our own; 
to be ſure. without permitting . own to 
al up the larger, part of the proſpect. But 


- the principal end we lock at, through all 


others, ought to he. the alory « of God. in lo- 
ving ou 3rgeighbour a as ourſelves, we ſhould have 


6 a greater regard to the divine glory. ariſing 


from 


an fa to fraud Dt oat OY 


Wwe Ls o $2 a > a. ! _— IF I} =} —} OO 


e our n. and our ble 8 
welfare, than we have to bim ; greater 


there can be no queſtion than we have to 


ourſeFves, 

To conclude; In relation to the deſire of 
our own happineſs, we ought to cheriſh it 
from a view of perſuaſion, that the glory of 


God never reflects ſo brightly, as from the 


happineſs of the creatures Whom he hath 
made ſo. So that, upon the whole, the divine 


glory _m_ to n ultimate end of human 
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1 of are the ſeveral ſpecies or 
4 indfions of human actions. Some, ſays 
Areellaus, are ſpontaneous, others involun- 


tary, a third. ſort of a mixed nature, partici- 
pating of the other two. But obſerve. 1. The 


contradiction ef making in voluntary a ſpecies 
of moral actions. A human or Ar action 
is an action dene by a petſon conſidered as 


| ster. I 


2 1 E * as * + ++” 


a rational and free agent, i. e. an action 
properly imputable. Now of theſe actions 


hat are moral and inhutable, ſome are ibo 


© Hr. 2. Obſerde the impropriety of placing 


Hpontanecus or voluntaty among the kinds of 
human actions, when it is acknowledged, 


that ol/ amian actions are voluntary, Upon 
this account you muſt be ſenſible, that the 


een of actions into voluntary, inxolun- 
8 . ey, 


Cempend. Eth. p. 20. 


nan At a 


, of 'which'is the the ſame, uf impura- 
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tary” and mixed, was not without reaſon 
handled 38 Snothitr 


"I © * 
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Bren IL 2. AQions are  ditinguiſhedin- 


. 0 deliberate and indeliberate, N deliberate 


action is an action done by one, who had 
time and liberty to weigh its nature and con- 
ſequences. Who premeditated it, and came 
to it with ſome kind of preparation. The 
contrary to this makes an action indeliberate. 


Peliberation turns upon the quality of an 
action, whether it be good or bad; upon 


the execution, whether it ſhall be done or 
forborn; and the circumſtances, relating to 
he manner, and time, and objects of it. 


Here it may be er ge IM EN 1 | 


rules, Af £39 X18 
1. If the action dend examination, and 


there be leiſure for it, he is guilty of a cri- 
minal rafbneſs, who ventures: on it without 
due deliberation and inguiry, even though 
in itſelf it ſhould: be a good action. The 


action is right,,; but not being done with 
knowledge, is not done rightly. Ciceros 
advice will here take place; Ne incognita pro 
e babeamus, &c. That we ſhould 

© never determine about ſubjects we do not 
*« well underſtand, as if we thoroughly un- 
& * them, and * Sie our aſſent 


ey —_ | 


N De Officiis. L. 15 $.6. See alſo 3 


obi athout de- 
e To proceed therefore: e eats 


l 
g 


« 


i Au an error or fault; when it is done 
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ny which fault he who Gefires to 
4 aid, (and we ought all to defire to avoid 


«© it) will allow proper time and diligence 
« for examining whatever comes before 


ee A fe lo: 


. Though it does not Infdifoa n a. 


on that it was done indeliborutely, as upon a 
ar through the 3 of paſfion, 
yet it may be allowed to e,u e it. The 
Antients therefore made a great differenct 
between a fault committed: dun Habs through 
paſſion, and 2 Toes with deliberation ; as 
well they miglit, becanſe in the latter the 
intention is coinplbat, in the former imper fect. 
When the evil ar hurt of an action is caſual 
ut is then Akignle' no more than an znfelicity, 
er mis fortune; when it was done py Tapas 
yer, zwv J Kaus, not contrary to what the 


agent might reaſonably: expect would be the 


conſequence, yet Without malice, and pro- 
cteded from ic 


arelefneſs and inadvertency, it 


ED] but not deliberately, from a ſud- 
den emotion of the ſpitits, —— 
diſpoſition of the Will, it is Aduimpa an un- 


Jaft action; but when it is deliberate, and 


dut of choice, be Hpetupuatec; not only the act ion 
i; an inftance of . n bene en bim- 
ſelf dre ente wr man. irt ik: 

een ein an en en ber 
7 Le. Eth ad Nie L. 5: C. 8. 
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bene ut: ; + Thi actions 
or evil, to Abe whether we alf do 
the one, or forbear the other, is a very great 
fault, and generally the indication of. a bad 
temper of mind. Whether a man ſhall do 
his duty or no, maintain or renounce his 
integrity, ought never to fall under delibe- 
ration. Hear the Roman Moraliſt. Quam- 


: a # + 7 1 
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cbrem \boc quidem deliberumium genus pella- 


tur e medio, Cc. They are to be intirely 
rejected, as abſolutely, impious and wick- 
4 ed, who deliberate whether they ſhall 
0 what they know do be honeſt. or 
by kwingly pollute - themſelves with — 
« edneſs; for the being in ſuſpence in ſuch 
t A caſe, is being guilty of a ctime, though 
«© they proceed no further. T hoſe things 
therefore are not ſubjects of deliberation; 
e to heſitate about which it is criminal. 
Herodotus in his ſixth Book has a ſtory to 


this purpoſe worth relating, of one Glaucis 

a Lacedemomian, who conſulting the Oracle, 
whether he might not petjure himſelf, in 
order to obtain ſome what of conſiderable va- 


lue, that had been entruſted with him, was 
by the Pythia threatned with the deſtructi- 


on of his whole family; and when he beg- 
ed pardon for this offence was told, that His 


tempting polls was the ſame as if he 
. 3 Cic. De Offic. . 3. F. ' | 
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had done the crime. Fuvenal relates the 
- fame ſtory with great ſpirit. To the ſame 


effect Mucianus tells Veſpaſian, when deli. 


berating whether he ſhould ſubmit: to Vitel- 
lius as Emperor, or ſet up for himſelf, Qui 
deliberant, deſcrverunt, © they. who delibe- 
e rate, have begun nee 

. In good actions it may be ſometimes 


neceſſary to deliberate about the circum- 


andes of doing them”; not whether we ſhall 
do” them at all, bat whether this way 
or that ought to de choſen, this time or that, 
this object or another. (icero having given 
inſtructions for the conduct of our 
rality, concludes, Hæc igitur, & e, 
circumſpicienua ſunt in omni ' officio Ge. 
Theſe and the like circumſtances are to 
ebe taken into the account, in the practice 
e of every Virtue, and we muſt excerciſe our- 
4 ſelves in obſervations of this kind, that 
ue may compute with readineſs and ex- 
 «aftneſs in Morah; and by making proper 
te allowances and deductions; ſee what the 


ſum of duty is, . hay whole, W I 


* 


to every ons“ Yi 


Sg. IV. 11. „* are internal. or 
external; "internal, ſuch as are tranſacted in 
the mind, and paſs no further, of which 
kind are the thoughts and deſires of the 
L. 2 N ſoul; 


& 4 


e 1 cuidam reſpondit y thia vates, &c. Stat. 13. 
De Ofc. L. 1. 12 18. 
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ſoul ; external, ſuch as are performed by the 
ae of the body, as ſpeaking, writs 
„and the like. Somewhat. akin: to this 


is hy diſtinction of the Schools into immanent 


and. tranſient, with this difference however, 
that in a ſtrict ſenſe an internal uction is yet 
tranſient, if it carry in it an inclination. or 


endeavour to break forth into act; and thus 


all our volitions, which for want of opportu- 
nity. cannot diſplay themſelves in outward 
acts, are no other than tranſient actions of 


the ſoul. 


141. There Ae elicit and imperate aQions, 


| AG elicit action flows from the power imme- 


grately, non imperunte alia facultate, without 
the interpoſition of any other faculty. An 
imperate on the contrary is the effect of a 
command from ſome ſuperior faculty. Note, 
no human actions are elicit beſides thoſe of 
the Will; the operations of the Underſtand- 
ing itſelf are imperate, as far forth as they are 

human actions. In imple apprehenſions, as 
likewiſe in the perception of ſelſgevident Pro- 


poſitions, it is not ſubject to the Will, neither 


in theſe is a man a free agent. The actions 
under the command of the Will, and thoſe 
only, are free, and being under command 
are 1mperate.not elicit. 

Seer. V. iv. Actions are good, evil, or 
indifferent. A good action is an action mo- 
ral neceſſary to be done; that | is, which a 

| man 
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8 cannot but do, if he will act agrerably 
to Reaſon and duty. An evil action is an 
action -orally' "neceſſary to be forborn ; ot 
Which a man cannot do without oppoſing 
his Reaſon, and violating his duty. An ix. 
eren action leaves a perſon at liberty to 
do or forbear it. The goodneſs of an action 
_ © either material or formal. An action for 
the matter of it good is fucks naturally of 
adventitioufly. An action naturally good obli- 
ges the agent antecedently to the conſidera- 
ation of any Law. Of this ſort are all na- 
watal duties, which, without ſuppoſing them 
inforced by the Will of a ſupream Law- 
giver; every man's o Reaſon would urge 
him to perform. The goodneſs of an acti- 
on is adventitious, vrhen though in its dwn 
nature it is in ferent, yet being commanded 
it becomes neceſſary. Actions of this latter 
fort are good becauſe commanded ; of the 
former ate therefore commanded becauſe 
od. The formal goodneſs of an action is 
that which added to an action materially 
good renders it compleat in its kind, or 
ſuch as the Law requires it ſhould be. This 
12] goodneſs reſults from à right diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, and right views, from a love 
af order, an expreſs or yirtual repard to the 
Law as the meaſure of human actions, and 
to the” glory of their Creator as their end. 
I fy 4 virtual regard, becauſe it is not ab- 


foltftely neceflary to a good * that we 
| have 


Chap. VI. 


Li 


have actual nn thoughts of the Law 


enjoining it. It is enough that a perſon 
knows the action to be commanded, and 
that this knowledge is the remote cauſe of 
the action, by having been the cauſe of the 


prevailing inclination to ſuch ſorts of actions, 
which -inclination is their immediate e ſpring 
ce rag 4 | D 8 AK 
«4; F 4 . f N 

sr. VI. It is not tie that” in 
every good action the agent have the glory 
of God directly in his view); all requi- 
ted is, that he be habitually governed by a 
tefire- of pleaſing and glorifying this moſt 
excellent of _ Beings, and that this deſire is 
the remote cauſe of - thoſe actions, which he 
judges to have a tendency to promote this 
great end of life. In the ordinary courſe of 
à man's actions this is all that is needful; in 
actions of a religious nature the glory of God 
ſhould be more expre/ſy deſigned. It is alſo: 
highly proper, that at other times we ſhould: 
contemplate the Author and End of our Be- 
ings, in order to revive and increaſe the in- 
fluence of our laſt end, and to prevent our 
deviation from it. In ſhort then, a morally 
good action may be defined, an action con- 
formable to the Law, which it cannot be, if 
not poſſeſſed of a formal as well as a mate- 
rial goodneſs. 

It is worth aw chat of ſome 
9 the material and formal goodneſs are 

g  Injepa- 


a. 
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inſeparable. Such ate the ſincere love of 


God, reyerence of his authority, and zeal 

for his honour; and theſe are the actions 
which mingling with e eee their 
4 ee, : 5 


srer. VII. As Aion month evil is . 
racterized from its contrariety to the Law, 
which is broken when eit the matter 

or ferm of the action is evil. The reaſon 
is, that the Law cqually forbids both. 
Hence is that well-known maxim, Bonum 
ex cauſa integra; Malum eu quolibet ge en, 5 
A defect in any part males an actian ew!; 
© but it muſt be in every part [conformable 

_ ©& to the Law to be gad. Which we ate 
do underſtand not of a gradual, but ſpeci- 
 fical:defe&t. A gradual; defect is found in 
actions which have all the parts the Law 
requires, but not in that abfallen which 
the Law rigorouſly interpreted demands ; 
and ſuch a defect as this cleaves to the very 
beſt actions of the beſt men. A ſpecific de- 
fect is a defect in ſome. efſential part, as in 
the mutter or the form; and any ſuch defect 
gives an action the denomination of evil; 
not a mere defect neither, but mixing with 
the action ſomething tofitively evil. The 
reaſon of this reſiricion you will ſes to- 
Wouards the cloſe of this Chapter. It is not 
* the matter of an action, though good, that 
„ ban fandify it, the form ob. it being evil 


Nor 
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nor can the form of it, though ſeemingly 


good, refine and ſublimate the action, when 
2 matter of it is fi and WE have et 


known to be ſuch, er 


srcr. VIII. 1. An An action meterially Fe 
is yet evi, as often as the form of it is to, 
The gi giving ms is in itſelf a good action, 


but to give Ams for 9 e ſake, or "0 


0 ſome wicked design, is manifeſtly 


nay, in one reſpect to be reckoned 


worſe than injuſtice, becauſe it is an 
15 vour 171 22 Virtue aſſiſting to Vie 
: Videre etiam Acet lerofque non tamen naturg 
Herales, guar guadam ghria dutos, ut bene- 
ici videantus facere multa, &c. We may 
e obſerye many, who in their diſpoſition 
« are. rather ambitious than generous, do a 
« « great many. things that they may appear 
0 benificent which evidently. proceed more 
te from oftentation, than a deſire of daing 
0 „ Sood. N an affectation of appeaxit 
generous: has more of yes than either 
5 4 of Leteroluy or baren), uy 


Sect. IX. The intention, in which cons 
fits part of the form of the action, has not 
virtue enough to change an action in its na- 
ture ſo apparently evil, that no one can miſ- 
take it for any other than it is, but through 


977 . or criminal Fr qudicet. Be | 
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x Ce. De Offic. L. 1. 5. 14. 
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the intention what it will, ſuch actions re- 
tain a great deal of their own bad nature 
notwithſtanding. Perſecution on account of 
Religion is a plain outrage to common Rea- 
on and Humanity, and incapable of a tranſ- 
rmation into good, even by the ſtrongeſt 
perſuaſion” in the world, that the beſt of 
ends are anſwered by This was the 
caſe. of the Jeu in for” Io our _ 
our, and of the Apoſtle Paul in his 
againſt the Chriſtians before his Gan : 
They verily thought that herein they did God 
and Religion good ervice, and yet were 
Suilty, the Jeus of a moſt abominable crime, 
as may be gathered from the judgments in- 
flicted on them for it; and Paul of a great 
In, as appears from the ſentence which he 
pafſeth on himſelf. And the reaſon of this 
is not ſo hard to aflign, as ſome may ima- 
gine, The action it is granted is material) 
evil,” neither if . examined will it ap- 
pear” to be formally good There is indeed 
2 good end propoſes to be ſerved by it, but 
this good end is not the true cauſe of the 
action, It is, I acknowledge, the imme- 
Hate cauſe, but the remote or. firſt cauſe 
{that is, "the occaſion of miſtaking actions 
for good 'which the Law condemns) muſt 
2285 be ſome latent RY, a defect of 9 8 ” 


WIS 13, 21. avi. 2. Ads ii 15. vi, 9. 
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God or men, or a want of due attention to 


0 


= the divine Law, Were the mind in a right 
ue KF temper it could never give ſo eaſily into a 
of | belief, that the moſt · inbuman methods were 
_ proper to carry on the beſt of cauſes, and 


al. compelling men to be hypocrites, the way 


eſt to render. them acceptable to a God of 
of knowledge and truth. | 

he 1 Feſwirs, by this ſin ole art of dire8t- 
by ing the. intention, have put their diſciples i in 
© a way of | committing the. greateſt crimes, 
7 without the leaſt danger from tbem. An 
g « action known to be forbidden, but done 
we % not as forbidden, which is diabolical, 
* but with an innocent intention, loſes all 
2 te its malignity. It is unlawful to render 
rar te evil for evil, notwithſtanding which a 
be « man may kill another, who hath injured, 
his “ or but affronted him, provided he does 
v1 « it not out of revenge, but for the repa- 
aly e ration of his honour.” This notion, if 
Þ; true, will conſiderably reduce the number 
ed of ſans, and leave none under the guilt of 
al wicked actions, but thoſe who have nat 
he ſenſe enough to direct their intention aright. 
Before 1 diſmiſs this particular I ſhall like- 
ale wiſe animadvert upon a paſſage of * Ari- 
94 feotle's, *©© That every action takes its form, 
uſt “and denomination, and name, from the 
oy x end or intention. Thus he who ts 
7 18 'F << 9 his | 
% See Paſcal's Provincial Letters L. 7. | : 
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t his Neighbour's Wife, if he does it not 
* through intemperante, but to get month, 
6 js not an Aditferer, but cο,τ⁰. For 
the ſame reaſon as the intention cannot 
tranſmute a bad action into a'gobd one, it 
will not change the ſpecies of evil actions; 
becauſe eyery Kind of evil actions muſt be 
denominated den en the Law which is viola- 
ted. He who breaks the Davy forbiding 
Adultery is an Adulterer, whatever was the 
view he went u I be did it out of 
Covetouſneſs or Revenge, he at once broke 
two commands, po was guilty both of Co- 
vetouſneſs and Adultery, or of l and 
Nerenge. OI 


| Sven. x: Having ex page 8. gititra al 
einture of good and evil actions, I deſcend to 
conſider den in their degrees. It is the 
inion of the l Sfoics, that whatever differ- 
ende there be between good actions and 
f evil, neither of theſe differ among themſelves. 
Ori wt 7 Aneflnudſe, Y ra Ka reg HG, all good 
ations are of equal goodneſs, and all evil acti- 
ons equally evil, It might be obſeryed, that 
the Szoics in this opinion are not very con; 
ent with themſelves, for if there be uo de- 
grees in Virtue, how come they to diſtin- 
guith 1 at into Kap of Perfect Virtue, 'and 
Fahne or the Virtue of the middle kind? If, 
LY Cicero ſays, Virtue = a right line, which 
q Word AA who- 
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| whoever tranſgreſſes is guilty of an error, 


and all errors or fins are equal, what room 
is there left for the n mediam officium" or 
middle kind of Virtue ? Or for that queſti- 
on, An offitium aliud alio majus fit, Wheth er 
one duty be greater than another? Or with 
what propriety could he ſay? Vivitur non 
cum per foctis hominibus, pleneque ſapientibus, 


ſed cum tis, in quibus praciare agitur, ſi ſunt 
ſmulachra Virtutis. We live not among 


« men perfectiy wiſe and good, but with 
« ſuch, among whom it is a great thing if 
e Virtue be reverenced and honoured, or 
© they preſerve the appearance of it.” And 
again — In ipſa autem communitate, &c. 
“ In ſocial life there are degrees of duties, 
4 by underſtanding” of which we may know 
«© what duties are to be preferred, and that 
e the i regard is due to the immortal 
«* Gods, the next to our Country, the neut to 
« our Parents, and to others in a regular 
« deſcent.” Antoninus himſelf allows 
Theopbraſtus to have philoſophically determi- 
ned the difference in the degrees of wicked- 
neſs between two ill actions, proceeding one 
of them from concupiſcence, the other from 
anger; though at the ſame time, to ſave the 
reputation of his own Sect, he adds this li- 
mitation, « judging of things according to 
the common notions of mankind . 


m Cic. De Offic. L. 1. 6. 3 & 15. 
Idid. L. 1. §. 45, F 
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H 8 XI. That 8 is e are 


between good actions and bad ee is 


caſily demonſtrated. 
I. Some are of a Jig 4 and 8 


than others. Martyrdom appears more illu- 


ſtrious than an act of Temperance, or Juſtice, 
which are Lenzores Virtutes, as! Cicero calls 
them, © Virtues-'of a leſs. exalted kind.” 
And among evil actions, ſome are in their 


nature more heinous than others, as Murther 


is:mote deteſtable than Lying. 
2. In the ſame kind of ood and you? 

aan there is a variety of — grees. A kind 

office done with Freedom and Hr ry is 


as much better as it looks, than one per- 
formed not without grudging. A fault 
committed through inadvertence, or under 
a Hrong temptation, is more excuſable than 


one which is deliberate and unprovoked. 


Nor need we be at a loſs as to what makes 
=> inequality, both as to the kinds of acti- 


8, and the degrees in the ſame kind; for 


ſal good actions argue a more perfect ha- 
„bit of Virtue, and require a more intenſe 
ecxerciſe of it than others. As on the con- 


trary, ſome evil actions diſcover a greater 
depravity of nature, a more ſettled averſion 
af as heart from goodneſs,” and a higher 


. of wilfulneſs than others do. In 


wall things not capable of an exact and 
| 85 mathe. 
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of logical truth and falſhood ; now 4 
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mathematical meaſure, we may, faith. 


e Monfieur Titius, diſtinguiſh at leaſt three 
« degrees, iz. tuo extremes and a middle, 


« which ſometimes approaches nearer one 
extreme, ſometimes another. The in- 
« convenience of admitting a greater num- 


« ber would be, that we muſt determine 
5 « the preciſe point, where one degree be- 


* gins and another ends. But how can this 
« be done? Or what mark have we by 


« which to aſſign this difference? This is 
c according to the diſtinction of the Raman 


Law into Culpa lata, levis, & leviſima. 
ne 


into this miſtaken opinion of the equality of 


actions, was a conceit that there muſt be 
the ſame reaſon of maral good and 2 120 


{ole 


Propoſitions are equally true, and. 
Propoſitions equally 3 e. E N 
uαννον u £510, ues Teudbos Teudus; uns- Ty" 


« greater than fraud, nor crime than crime. 
« He that is a hundred furlongs diſtant 
from Canopus, i is no more in Canopus, than 


he that is but one furlong diſtant from 


e it, So they that offend more or leſs are 
<« equally 


4 Qbſerv. in Puffend. De Jure &c. L.1. C. 7. $ 16, Nes 8. 
x Diog. Laert. in Vita Zenonis. 


128 ; 
Ins, uf ApapInua, Apeplnueles c. © As one truth 
« 1s not greater than another, or one falſe- 
hood than another, fo fraud cannot be 


* 
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« equally ttanſgreſſors. "FP anſwer to this 


1 fo 
1. Allowing the peat between truth 
and goodneſs to be exact, it wilt not prove 
all bad actions to be equally bad, becauſe 
indeed all falſe Propoſitions are not equally 
falſe, that is, equally diſtant from the wth, 
We will far poſe there are ten perfons in a 
room, one ſays there are but une, another 
there are but fx, both are out in their 
gueſs, but for certain he Who affirms there 
are but fx is further from the truth, than 
he who'fays there are nine. All traths are 
equal, becauſe. truth is in the nature of a 
right line, and all right lines are equally | 
ſtrait; but 2hr07 being a departure from 
truth, juſt as a crooked line deviates from a 
ſtrait, Hit be various; for the farme reaſon 0 
as one line may be more crb Oed than alo- 
ther, or more removed from the nature of a 
right line. | 
N deny that chere is any ſuch reſem- 
blance as is fancied between truth and good- 
neſs. Truth confiſts' in the agreement of 
ideas or words with the reality of things; 
but the goodneſs of an action does not mere- 
ly conſiſt in its conformity to the Law, but 
depends very much on "the fficulty of per- 
formance, and other circumſtances. * And 
then every good action is not exatty con- 
formable to Law, or in other words, is not 
gratlually perfect ; no more is required; as 
| © roars, id wide 
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110 V 
was obſerved before, than that there be no 
| ſpteifical defect. Gradual defects there may 
\ and will be in this ſtate of imperfection, 
| whence ariſes a vaſt diverſity between good 
actions thenifelves. 


Sgr. XIII. The Srl nts which in- 
hance the good or evil of Wm 
med uw in as verſe, rl 


Wis, Nucl Us, quibus Auxiltis, Cur, * 
Wane. 


FER from Arifttle's 8 Tis, Tr, Ge. ad Nite. 
L. 3. Inſtead of adding the explanation of 
theſe terms, which you will find in the 
common Ethicks, J ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage 
1 on 112 uffendor 14 containing much of their 
_ - Thc relative quantity of actions, 

3 * their exceeding one another as to 
eil, is meaſured. 1. With relation to 
_ objet2.. For the more noble the ob- 
tze more does a good action termi- 
Ming on this object excel another; as 
« the evil action on the contrary is the more 
« criminal. 2. With relation to the efate 
* and condition of the agent. Thus a bene- 
* fit received from an enemy paſſes for more 
* conſiderable, than one received' from a 
* friend ; on the contrary, an injury received 
e from a friend is more ſenſible and aggra- 

hy vated, 
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ce vated, than that Which 1 from an 
enemy 3. With relation to the nature 
« of actions themſelves. According as there 
« was more or. leſs trouble and difficulty 
ec attending the performance of them. A 
c good action, the more difficult the more 
« -laudable, other circumſtances being equal. 
e On the contrary, AED as an evil 
« action was more o be avoided, it is 
« worſe than ae , of the ſame kind. 
4. With regard to the efedts. ang conſe- 
ce quences of an action, ſuppoh thoſe 
ä conſequences might have been alen 
c 5. With relation to the circumſtances of 
& time and place. And beſides there is this 
« particular in the compariſon of good acti- 
60 ons, that ſome are more excellent than 
c c others ; as the practice of the latter ought | 
6 to give place to the former, when both 
& cannot be done at the ſame time.” 80 
far Puffendorf. We may add. 6. With re- 
lation to the manner of performance. A 
good action done with heſitation and reluct- 
ance, in ſo much that the ſcale but juſt 
turns on the right ſide, loſes a great deal of 
its beauty; as by the ſame circumſtance an 
evil action does of its guilt. 7. With rela- 
tion to the ſtrength or weakneſs, the greater 
or leſs influence of the principle. A good 
action muſt have a good principle, and the 
more that principle predominates in it, the 


better i is the action. If the principle or * 
7 
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n of an evil action be bad too, it exocedingly 
. aggravates it, and ſo much the more 9 I: | 
4 operates more powerfully. | 


- 


y 
A SE CT _ I haſten now to Aiſeonthe" a 
F little of ini ferent actions, that is, actions 
L neither morally good nor evil. And that 
i there are ſuch indifferent actions, not onl y 
P ſecundum genus, or as to the Kind of them, 


. which the Schvols will allow, but in indivi- 
"A duo, or as really. exiſting, cloathed with alt 
2 ; their individuating circumſtances, may, I 
p think, be. deciſively proved by this one argu- 


ment. If there be actions, both the matter 
and form of which are neither good nor evil, 
then there are indifferent actions; but there 
are actions whoſe both matter and form are 
neither good nor evil. No one, I preſume, 
will quarrel with the f Propoſition ; and in 
proof of the ſecond I will athgn ſome actions, 
which are indifferent both in their matter and 
form. Paying a debt in ſilver or gold coin, 
dining at twelve or one a clock, wearing lea- 
ther or wooden heeled ſhoes, with a thouſand 
ſuch more, are actions in themſelves both for 
the form and matter of them indifferent; 
neither is it neceſſary that the form of them 
be morally good. No one is obliged to have 
an eye to the glory of God in doing them ; 
for when it is ſeen that there is no connecti- 
on between ſuch actions and the 8 _— 
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God, it would be a fooliſh 
make that the end of them. «> 4s Tg 


SzcT. XV. Some of the. Heathen Phi- 
loſophers were of opinion, that 70 actions 
are indiſferent, but all poſitively either good 
or evil. Not that no actions are in 
in their on nature, but that no actions are 
ndifferent in fac. For they lay down. this 
as @ rule of moral wiſdom, that every man 

ought to fix samen, as they called it, that is, 
@ certain general pur and ſcope to all his 
actions. This general purpoſe they required 
| ſhould be, ; guppones r Av ®/ Cup to ve agree 
ably to right Reaſon. And herenpon they 
he determined, that fo long 4 Pure 
poſe was: fixed in the mind as a a 
and a man had his eye upon it, ſo long all 
his actions, even thoſe that were in them- 
ſelves indifferent, were made wiſe and good. 
But on the contrary, all a man's actions, 
however indifferent in their own nature, be- 
came irrational and evil, where this genera} 
right purpoſe was wanting, This was the 
dectine of the Stoics. We may. grant this 
to be true in the main, without giving up 
what bas been offered to prove there are in 
fact indifferent actions; ſince there are 4 
thouſand inſtances occur in life, where- 
* various ing, in wah o nature 

Her- 


mow ln 0 


LEE re 


es Dean Trung Saranonk, V. 2. p. 192. 


liberty. To which 1 
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indifferent, 1 be equally conſiſtent with 
this genera Wpland conſequently it is a 
matter mon rn. indifferent i theſe caſes, 
which of thoſe actions we chooſe to per- 


5» 
Hom. o may if: F. 


Sxerx. XVI. If it be objected, that every 
man is oblige d to conform his actions to 
Reaſon, which will ſuffer none of them to 
be 2nd! Herent. To this it is uſually anſwer- 
ed, that in caſe an action be negatively con- 
formable to Reaſon, that is, not condemned 
by it, nothing more is expected. It fre- 
e happens that Reaſon is ſilent, and 

us to act this way or that, . Haney 

or temper lead us, or to give 2 proof of our 
urther add, every 

reaſonable action is not morally good, be- 


cauſe the reaſon we proceed upon may be 


ſomething of very little moment, and yet 
enough to determine ſuch actions; and there- 
fore where no higher reaſon is to be pro- 
duced, ſufficient to render the action rea- 


ſonable, though not morally good. Again, 
it may be laid, every one is bound to make 


the glory of God the ultimate end of all his 


actions; now the doing this, though it be 


72 by a gezeral dedication, ſan#ifies thoſe 
of our actions, which are in their own na- 


ture moſt indifferent. My anſwer is, that 
| 2 implicit or general aim at the glory of 


God. can affect none but thoſe actions, 
which 
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which are > adapted to ſerve that end. Then 
is an action done to the glory of God, when 
either immediately or remotely the divine 
glory is the reaſon or motive of, its being 
done. But there are ihfaiggeraie actions 
which can in no degree be produced by a 
regard to the glory of God, and which there- 
fore can have no ſuch intereſt in the general 
purſuit of that end, as thereby to become 
Formally good. To know when an action 
indifferent in its kind ceaſes to be ſo, pro hic 
nunc, in preſent circumſtances, there 'is 


this genetal rule. Suppoſe any ſuch ation 


or the omiſſion of it to be neceſſary, as a 
means of performing an acknowledged duty, 
or of avoiding ſomething evidently ſinful, in 
= ad circumftances the doing or forbearing 
of this action is no longer a matter of indif- 
ference; Speaking is in itſelf equally indif- 
ferent with filence, but neither ſpeaking nor 
filence is indifferent in the publick Congre- 
gation ; - the firſt being neceflary to the Mi- 


iter that he may diſcharge his duty, and the 


latter to the Hearers that they may S 80 


src T. XVII. Another queſtion ill 8 


x hind,” and perhaps of greater importance 


than the former, is this, Whether _ 
actions, which practiſed upon the / pri 


_ ciples, would be virtuous, as acts of Libera. 
lity, Juſtice, Temperance, Chaſtity, and 


the 


„ 
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the like, in a bad man who acts only from 
a natural generoſity of | temper, or with a 
view. to his on temporal intereſt or fame, | 
or to the good of civil ſociety, are to be 
eſteemed. gad, evil, or indifferent ?, On the 
one hand theſe actions labour under an 2 


ſent zal defect, for want of that which ſhould 


be the governipg; principle in all our virtu- 
ous actions, the reverence of our ſupream 


Lawgiver; ſo that they cannot be account 
ed religicus actions, nor even morally. good, 
except in one of the caſes. . ig. 
when they proceed from à view to the 
good of i ſociety; for this is a moral 
ly good principle of action, as appears from 
its being the principle on — God, him 
ſelf, the moſt benevolent of Beings, con- 


 ſtantly ads. And this caſe \excepted, I 


cannot pronounce the actions proceeding 
from the other principles to be merely Splen- 
aida Peccata, Splendid Sins. < 9 Vir- 
e tues, ſaith Dr. Mater land, are mean and 
« low things in compariſon with Evangeli- 
cal Virtues, or Chriftran Graces; and 
have indeed, according to the true and 
« expreſs doctrine of our excellent Church, 
Art. 1 3. the nature of Kn, As beiüg de- 
fective in principle, and in direction, and 
„wanting the grace of God. But I can 
by no means agree with this learned Poctor 


in 8 om ſuch. _ For though a re- 


1 gardleſneſs 


3 2 


hg The Nature and Eficacy of the Chriſtian Sacram. p. 6. 
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rardleſneſs of che Sovereign of the world 
guard ot be ſinful, yet theſe actions of a 
Pagan, or any other man, ſo diſre 
his Maker, are not therefore eil, for this 
evident reaſon, that this want of ropect to 
à divine Being, and to the divine Law, is 
not the principle, or eauſe of the actions be- 
fort mentioned; but on the contrary, where 
this reſpect is found, there i8 an additions! 
motive to the performance of theſe actions. 
The real principle is a natural goodneſs of 
diſpoſitien, or a prudent conſideration of the 
preſent expediency of things; both which 
as they are chemſelves innocent, cannot in- 
fuſe a ma into the actions proceeding | 
from a therefore remains, dat Aach 
P as theſe be numbered among actions 
£6 cally good „but morally mnarferent. From 
ence, by che Way, it appears, that the 
Form of an action is "evil, not from'a mere 
defect of a good end, but the proſence of ſome 


WS; + 


ebend, or principle, ham either in 


whole, or in art, "2s. Te: wand of the 
action. Rs * r 

I éſhall Ada hte = eg what 
ſhould have been remarked before, that the 
term action in Morality is not always 
underftood after the vulgar manner, for 


ſomething dome, but is to Ve extended even 


to omiſſions themſelves, which paſs under 
the common name 'of atFtons, becauſe im- 


| ang either We our Praiſe, as ae 
| nan 
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an action forbidden, becauſe forbidden; or 
to our blame, as the omiſſion of an action 
commanded, Gough known to be com- 


manded. 
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the proper Paſlions; 


Foy * 1. 


296 ne, ben 
= * 


the aer in ED 2 
Mature, Objecte, 15 anocence, Uſe- 
425 and Seat, and the K * 


lation of. them... I, 1 — 
src. L & HE clit objedts of View: 


are the Paſſions, in diſcourſ- 
ing goof Which Pr. More will be my principal 
wide; as Des Cartes was his. Not but 1 
5 take che liberty to leave him, as often 
drehend him to miſtake the Way, or 
to 20 too far about. The Paſſions are di- 
vided into wo ſorts, the proper Paſſions, 
which by common uſe have had that name 
ro riated, 9. them, and improper; 
— Ph ſome: ale all the im en th 
upon the ſoul b by the me lation of the body, 


which if not. Keedfullyr obſeryed, might be 


prejudicial t6- hi 3 in 8 judgment of 
things, are ſo mam Hal I begin with 
and * the Nac 
the O4es, the Innocence, the Uſefulneſs, 
Seat, and the Regulation of the Paſſions, will 


_ comprize all that is neceſſary to be faid con- 
: cerning them in general, 


"Sect. 


n vn. % the 'P 8 


| srcr. I 1. Paſuun i is an 3 of 8 
ſoul, attended with a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary emotion of the animal ſpirits. : From 
which definition you may learn, that Paſſi- 
on is a kind of medium ner a ſimple. af 
15 ſection of the mind, and the and 
cir i ſenſations of the body. Paſſion is an affec- 
[ex tion of the mind, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from the appetites of the body, och as hun- 
er and big, and from bodily + ei ; both 
which are indeed perceptions of the mind, 
but however have a more immediate rela- 
tion to the body, and ſeemingly their abode 
in it, Paſſion is attended with a 
and extraordinary emotion of the animal 
ſpirits, - which differences it from pure af- 
fection, (for there may be love or hatred 
that i is not a Paſſion,) and from the ſeveral 
e forts 


a 


ins Naber 58 8 une ume! Nb 0g, Ts 
xeu xp wailepem. Andron, Rhod. * Ft a Jb. 
«© Paflion-is a motion of the ſoul, that takes not its riſe from 


** Reaſon, and that waits not for its determination.” When 
Cicero, agreeing with the Szozcs,: declares againſt the Paſſions 


v. 
k under the name of Perturbations, he thus defines Perturbati- 
ons, Adwversa fatione, contra naturam animi commotio, & 
of petits gui procul abfit a nature. conflantia. A commo- 
wn tion oppoſite to Reaſon, and to the nature of the mind, 
and an appetite very _ ent with the feddy regalayity 
e, of the rational nature.“ there was never a man who 
je d:fended the Paſſions thus explained. The Knete οον 
1 or motion not xxcited by Reaſon, of the Prripatetics, fine Rati- 
one, is very different from the Staics adwverſus Rationem, in 
* | oppoſition 4 1 Reaſon, contrary to Nature, to its ſteddy re- 


gularity. A thing may be aAcyo5 or not excited by — 
vet very conſiſtent with it. 


N 


= 
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"ſorts of ſenſation, in all which, though there 
be ſome motion of the blood and. pirits, yet 
—— Wbereas 


that motion is natural and 
I che agitation Gecafioned by the Paſſions 
the ſpirits are moved after a more vehement 
and tuthultuous manner- The foundation 
of the Paſſions, is In the body; its natural 
 Wihpleion, or fome' accidental diforder 
Ariffng from exctſs in eating and drinking 
froth the weather, from diſeaſes, and the 
He. "The itidications or ws Ef the 
Paffions are Ike wiſe in tlie body ; for whe- 
der a man cotiſents to it ör ho, they many 
times betray che $ by diftorted poſtures, 
1 dad motions, or fudden and various alterati- 
08s in tlie ooufitenance, o that the 160k, the 
poſture, the voice, conforms iſelFts the ſtate 
of mind into which a a man n to be 
OWN. 2 r 25 5 


Format e enim Nati pride nos indie ad omnem 
Furtumar um e 3 Jun, ae. e ad 


1 * damn! mer ” grau Ser G  angt; ; 
29 ly ani ni motus interprete lingud. 
ov © Her. De Arte Poctiea. L. 108. 


f Fo or ors Borie and ſoftens us within, | 


* 


And writes our Fortune's changes in our Face. 


Peafire inchanits, impetuous Rage tranſports, 


And Grief dejects, and rings the tortur'd foul, 


N e all a * ſpeech. 
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* Roſtommen. 
Cicero 


Chap, VH. , the Paſo, 279 
» Cicero, had; made, and well expreſſes the 
ſame obſervation. Licet ora igſa cer nere 
iratarum aut. ecrum, qui . aut libidine aliqua, 
aut metu commati ſunt, aut voluptate: nimia 
geſtiunt ;. quorum mmm. vultus voces,' ma- 
. mutantar. |. You may ſee 

proving Paſſion in the countenances 
cc «of angry, or of thoſe who are diſturb- 
« ed by eager deſires, or by fears of any 
« kind, or who. exult in exceſs of pleaſure ; 
« their look, their voice, I IT 


ce poſture, are all changed by it.” This is 


wiſely ordered by the Au of nature, 
both to communicate the Paſſions, when it 

is neceſſary, or. to raiſe correſpondent. ones, 

and to put others on their guard, when 


Sw 11 e = e * 


be III. A onto to 58 Corifens 
the body is likewiſe the leading cauſe in all 
the Paitions, the firſt alarm to which is 
given by an univerſal hurry in the animal 
ſpirits. But this is certainly a miſtake, ſince 
a mere thought or imagination may and 
often Lag. give birth to the moſt violent 
Paſhons. - 1 2 Jam inclined to think, a 
ſenſation in the ſoul generally precedes a 
change in the ſpirits; external objects not 
being able to raiſe a ferment in the ſpirits, 
till * have firſt ſtruck the mind with an 
| 1 _ 7 


> De Offic. Li 1 9.29. De Oratore. L. 3. 5. 57. 
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ide of ſomething noble, frightful, amiable, 
 Burrful, or the W Front this account of 
the nature of the Paſſions it may be infer- 
red, that Angels and all ſcparute Spirits are 
not ſubject to them, becauſe the body muſt 
concur as well as the ſoul; nor perhaps brure 
cteatures, becauſe the foul muſt contribute 
to them as well as the body. The. Sfoics 
gave, the name of Nath to all extraordinary 
== of the ſoul, as accounting them 
Diſeaſes, the word according to Cicero hav- 
ing that ſignification; which therefore he 
chooſes ra er to call Perturbations, than 
| nab Pa 5 or Diſeaſes. The name of Paſ- 
ons belongs to thoſe mixed perceptions, be- 
20 the FOE in certain circumſtances, and 
within certain degrees, has no dominion 
over itſelf or the body, is in a manner paſ 
fue, can neither help the agitations of the 
blood and ſpirits, nor help being itſelf affec- 
ted by them. Omnes enim motus, qui non 
woluntate noſtru Junt, invicti & inevitabiles 
funt ; ut horror. frigida aſpenſis, ad quoſdam 
1ctus e ad pejores nuntios ſubrigun- 
; 5 th, & rubor ad improba verba ſuffund:- 
tur,” ſequiturque vertigo prarupta cernentes. 
85. <All I thoſe emotions, which depend not up- 
« OH our Will, are not to be reſtrained or 
aboided by us; ſuch a ſhuddering upon 
«having oof water ſuddenly thrown upon 
8 us, "and diſlike upon being touched in a 
n * 

© Cie. Tofc. Quiet. L. 3. 94 — 
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particular manner; on receiving very 
„bad news the hair ſtands on end, the 
<«- οð,ntenance is fluſhed upon hearing i im- 
* modeſt words, and the head grows giddy 
«with looking down a precipice.” It ig 
Feneca a Stoic who talks thus, which, to 
omit other quotations that will be inſerted 
in their proper places, may convince us, 
that the Stoics When they recommend the 
deſtruction of the Paſſions, did not mean 
the natural impreſſions of objects, from 
which they were ſenſible it would be a vain 
endeavour of any man intirely to free him- 
ſelf.” And therefore the ſame Author ſays, 
Nihil ex his que animum fortuito impellunt, 
affettus vocari debet. Ma, ut ita dicam, pa- 
titur magis animus quam facit. None. of 
<. theſe ſudden impreſſions ought to be call- 
ed affeftions of ours, becauſe in them the 
, mind is paſſive not active. This latter 
= of the — is very true, but oddly 
brought as a reaſon of the former, when. it 
is a reaſon of the direct contrary; for be- 
cauſe the ſoul is paſſive in receiving theſe 
impreſſions, they ought therefore to be call- 
ed aſſectus, affections, the word neceſſarily 
denoting Paſſion, and being uſed by the bell 
Latin Authors to 5 35 997 Greek word 
TOO Y 
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ASrd n, IV, The objects i the, Paions 
g>-ſenfible ; for theſe having 
llianc to che body, a9 parts of the 
ame whole, that is, of the corporcal uni- 
verſe are more fit to operate upon it, and 
to-produce in it ; motions and af. 
feftions, This accounts for the obſerva- 
tion of an ingen ious Author (of which he 
. himſelf aſſigns not the reaſon) t that the 
tie nobleſt deſie in our nature, that of am- 
* verſal Me, is. generally calm, and 
holy fr es from any confuſed uneaſy 
& ſenſatien. S toabas: is, that the 06. 
Jas of this defire is fo far from being /en/- 
was not eaſtly to. ſtrike the imagination; 
which is the reaſon of its not cauſing any 
_ corporeal emotion; as that is Fur rs A of 
its being without any ſenſible and 
what the Author Nie „ 
But though things ſenſibie muſt be — 
be the clvef objects ol the Paſſions, yet they 
are not the aν The object may be ſprrr- 
ual and edle though the Paſſion be ſen- 
| The love of God, the hope of Hea- 
ven, the dread of Eternity, and. * joy of 
Aſſurance, may become proper Paſſions, and 
have the ſame general nature with our com- 
mon Love, Hope, Fear, and Joy y, while the 
objects are exceeding different. But then it 
18 remarkable, that theſe Paſſions are not ſo 
; FAY 
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are kindled by c 
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rences of life. 
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cafily raiſed, are'leſs violent, and muſt bor- 
row the aſſiſtance of the imagination. The 
Paſſions which terminate on ſenſible objects 
often ſurptize a man, and take forcible" Poſ- 
ſeſſion of him, they need not be invited br 
cheriſhed, they intrude into the mind, and 
grow upon n without ouỹ approbation. 
On the the more refined Paſſions 
the thoughts, and 
them for a long while together on 


centering 
the object, they increaſe by ſlow degrees, 


and muſt be carefully vated and im- 


proved. Our other Paſſions are too often 


impetuous and ungovernable, theſe are ge- 
nerally remiſs and languid; the others need 


to de cooled, "theſe to be inflamed. * Final- 


ly Spiritual objects draw forth the Paſſions, 
but it muſt be by the help of the imagina- 
tion, a faculty next bordering upon ſenſe. 
The mind is forced to have recourſe to ſen- 
fible repreſentations, in order to tranſmit the 


| efficacy of ſpiritual things to the body, to 


ingage the fancy firſt, and by that the Paſ- 


ons. And this muſt be the reaſon, that 


ſpiritual and heavenly are in Serip- 
ture ſo frequently illuſtrated by ſimilitudes, 
taken from the common . * oecür- 


* 
Aber. v. The Paſſions are in their na- 

ture ind: ferent.” 5 Hahn ger un etc, of ou Apt]ar, 

2 Ariſt. Eth. Nicom. L. 2. C. 5. 
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at Laut, © The Paſſions are neither 
$1 nor vil“ but according to the good 
or ill e that is made of them, and the de. 
_ grees to Which they are permitted to riſe. 
Of the innocence of the Paſſions, or wm 
there is no eſſential vitioſity cleaving 
them, we cannot deſire a better as. SS 
that they are aſeribed to God himſelf, who 
in the _ Writings 8 as ans 
Segen, anbau, paſſionate 
deſirous, of his people's e. xi 
like. It muſt be granted, tfrat theſe expr 
fions are to be underſtood in a e 
ſenſe, by way of. reſemblance or accomo- 
dation, not rigorouſly. But what then? If 
the Scripture a-condeſcenſion to the weak-= 
neſs of our apprehenſions, and the frame of 
our beings, deſcribes the bleſſed God by our 
imer fections, yet ſtill they are our innocent 
not our Cakes ones. | Should this not be 
thought ſufficient to eſtabliſh the point, the 
ghiſtory of our Saviour puts it 2 vond all 
controverſy, whom we find to hate been a 
man of like. Paſſions to ourſelves, though bet- 
ter attempered and regulated. From hence 
it muſt follow, that Paſfon. is an original ap 
pendir of human. Ee not a = eva ans its 


1 en 9 


0g VI. The lahr of the Paſſions 
is in general owing to the union of the ſoul 


and body, from hence oy have their ori- 
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« dormanit; and there is nothing to raiſe 
ec them, his excellence and abilities will be 
4 for eyer undiſe Ve 
d chine, without che inflüence of his Paſſions, 
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ginal, and were given us for à kind of /þring 
or elaſticity to Seer the natural fug21/bneſs . 
of the corporeal! Part. The. Mathematicians 


Vis Inertite (we owe' this term to K- ler) by 
which every body oppoſes its removal” Giit 
of the ſtate it is in, may be applied here. 


The body is an unactive principle, and by 


the laws f union would communicate an 


indolence and heavinels to the mind; did not 


the Paſſions help to agitate the dull maſs of 


lumpiſſi matter; and thereby to invigorate- 


the thoughts and affections of the ſoul. 
* Man never exerts himſelf but when he 
is rouſed by his deſires; while they lie 


A 


red; and the lumpiſh ma- 


© may be juſtly oompared to a huge windmill 


«without a breath of air.” This obſervation 


has ſome foundation in truth, tho” like moſt 
of the obſervations of the Gas Author it is 


ſtretched to an extravagance. al Morus ani- 
morum duplices funt ; alters, cogitationss, alters, 


appetitus. Cogitatio in vero 'expiuirends maxi- 
me verſatur; appetitus impellit ad agendum. 


There are two powers in the ſoul, 5 
c ſon and Deſire; Reaſon is chiefly im 


« ployed in finding out Truth; Defire im- 


By 4.99 to Action.“ 1 diſtinguiſhed before 


between 


> Author of ws Fable of the Bees, p 200. 
* de Offic. L. 1. 5. 36. 8 


THY 


nad wich 2 ut the Base, 1 
in the hence of their objects, do. This 


Tot ay hal the. 7 of our 


1, and excites us to 8 N _ 
aim wood look Tx | 


"Sect. VII. The Paß gave "Et to 
722 6 Ag it is natural upon certain oc+ 
«* caſions to run or to dance, to ſing or to 
cry; though theſe kinds of voices and 
<; motions. are not. the moſt ſimple, 'or the 


44 © moſt eaſy ; ſo great Peſjions make men 


e ſpeak in a manner Which appears forced 
« to thoſe who are in cold blood, abounding 
< with more exaggerations, compariſons, 


_ « bold figures, and extraordinary » . 


« than common language. Moreover, the 
< ſame principle which makes men fing is 


<. the cauſe of their meafuring their words, 
Ns that they may ſing them more commodi- 

< ouſly; obſerving a certain quantity and 
1 9 ſyllables, the peculiar ſound 


and harmony, and in fine, a_ cadence 


« which wow wig to. return from time to time. 


Wie ought: not therefore to wonder, that 


LY 


ee we find. among all nations, and of all 
. times, ſome kinds of verſe, as well as 
* dne and * . among 


CC the 
425 Abbe Fleury's Diſcourſe on a Poetry in een inſerted in 


= 


Calmet's Diſſertations, V. 1. 


c the a8 — 57 being 


naturally more 
<«:woiffy And 5. 


, have been ſome of 


c the firſt ww baltiratrd this natural incli- 


& nation; and reduced it into an art. To 
this obſervatibn of the Abb Fleury Lwond 
add fore patlages of Farber Cale, in his 


hay cn the Pactry of the Hebrews,” © There 


are 1 forts Poetry, [the one natural; 

te the other artificial. Natural Poetry is as 
<-antient | as men. Reagſan and cual A 
peak in 2 manner femple and direct, but 
BY "expreſſes itſelf. with Force and vi- 
** N A vehement and figurative ex- 
ce preſfion, and an elevation of ſentiments 
<, ſuited to the greatneſs and quality of the 
<' ſubject, conſtitute what Th call naturul 
cc. Poetry; and this gave birth to what I 


call regular and areificral Poetry. This 


latter Kind paints the ſentiments and Paſ- 
e ſions in a 7 and pathetic manner, 


« Which is common to it with natural 


Poeſy; but then it repreſents them in 


6 choſen and fuded phraſe ranged in a 
cc certain meaſure, 


« dence. This is what a ene it from 


with a proper ca- 
ene Yo SL 
"See. VIII wa bence we may 95 


ſerve, that all the politer artis which mini- 


ſter to pleaſure, ſuch as Poetry, Painting, 
Myfic, and the like, have their original 
from the Paſſions. 0g what is ſaid here 


in 


2608 | Of the Pa 


in ge netal:of the ae es of * OT 


on Poetry; is more particularly true of Ad- 
miratibn. Dr. Jacthſen hath-ſome obſetya- 
tions on this head very well worth tran- 
ſcribing. . Were Arts to begin | anew, 
Lat UParrey, nich was the ft and moſt com- 
% non aàmongſt the Autients, in all proba- 
<«: bility would ſpring the laſt, and grow the 
+ floweſt aniongft us. For which he af 
s this reaſon. He is a Poet by nature 
6 (ſaith an excellent Poet and divine Philo- 
« ſopher);.who: 7s: aht to be raviſbed with. the 
«© rue and\native:;beauty.of ſuch ohjefts as are 
2 repreſented 10 bis os ſenſes; and can expreſs 


5 I conceptions by Juch pleaſant reſemblances, 


+25 of temas he ſhall have occaſion to utter his 


1 mud in ufig or ſet ſpeech. This incli- 
<< nation: or diſpoſition is the ground Or ſoil 


zen vyHer ed Poetry doth nathrally grow, 
«:/whether' in antient or modern breaſts ; 
jes but the antients had this advantage. The 


« faſhion of the world in their times was 


more apt to raviſh their thoughts with 
% admiration,” wonderful events. were then 
«frequent, nor did their frequency abate, 
te Ty rather increaſe wonderment, becauſo 
« their variety was great, and the appre- 

e henſion of inviſible or ſu pernatural powers 
<< in them uſual. 80 that admiration Was 
« then inforted upon men, and the breaſts 
V of tuck: as NONE oblcryed l take events, 


4 


* On the Creed. Bur c. 14. 


by our 
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« or were any way diſpoſed by. nature for 
« the faculty, were inſpired with lively and 
c ſublimate affections, apt to vent them 
« ſelves in ſuch poetical phraſe and reſem- 
« blances, as we. cannot reach unto, unleſs. 
« we raiſe our invention by art and imita- 
« tion, and flir up admiration by medita- 


« tion and ſtudy. And becauſe neither our 


« ſenſes are bel with any extraordinary 
effects of God's power, nor our minds 
bent to obſerve the ways of his wiſdom, 
« ſo as we might be ſtricken with true ad- 
« miration of them, we have fewer good ſa- 


« cred Poems than of any other kind.” 


SECT. IX. ſhall be eaſily. excuſed, if I 
cloſe this account of the influence of the 
Paſſions' on Poetry, with ſome obſervations 
relating to, the ſubject borrowed from, the. 
karned and. ingenious Author of the Inquiry. 
into the Liſe and Writings of Homer. Sect. III. 
The Geographer Strabo, a wiſe man, and 
« well acquainted, with antiquity, tells us, 
That Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecatæus, 
« firſt took the numbers and the meaſure 
from ſpeech, and reduced that to Proſe, 
« which had always been Poetry before. 

And the admired judge of the ſublime, 
« in the ff ragment of a treatiſe we have un- 
Ns happily loſt, has this remarkable ſen- 
© te "Meaſure, faith he, belongs pro- 


x e to Poetry, as it perſonates the vari- 
U e 


20 f the Pam. Paxil, 
% 0us Paſſions and their language, uſes 
«« fiction and fables, which naturally pro- 
-« dns numbers and harmony. It was for 
« this feaſon that the Antients in their ordi- 
* fary diſcourſe delivered themſelves rather 
« in Verſe than Proſe He thought the life 
« of the Antients was more expoſed to 
« accidents and dangers, than when Cities 
ee Were builded, and men were protected 
« by Society and a Publick ; and of conſe- 
“ quence their diſcourſe was more paſſionate 
« and metaphorical—I do not in the leaſt 
ei queſtion, but that the firſt things which 
cc were committed: to writing in Cram. 'as 
% Oracles, Laws, Spells, Prophecies, were 


«© in Verſe The primitive parts of the Lan- 
_ &''Suapges. reputed. original are many of them 
&* rough, undeclined, imperſonal, mono- 
* ladies expreſſive commonly of the 
& high Paſſions, and moſt firiking objects, 
j that preſent themſelves in /olitery. ſavage 
4 Tife,”” The Author introduces this ac- 
count of Language with the deſcription, 
which the antient Heathen Writers give of 
the beginings of the human. race, which 
| he ſeems to approve, or ſays nothing in diſ- 
like of. be that the « origin of Language 
* ſcems to have been certain rude accident- 
« al ſounds, Which that naked company of 
« ſcrambling mortals emitted by chance. 
« Upon this ſuppoſition it will follow, 
that at firlt they uttered theſe ſounds in a 
5 e ee much 


FE 
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« much higher note, than we do in our 
« words. now, occaſioned, perhaps, by 
« their falling on them under ſome Paſſion, 
« Fear, Wonder, or Pain; and then uſing 
« the ſame and,” either when the object 
te or accident recurred, or when they want- 
« ed to deſcribe it by what they felt from 
its preſence — Hence came the antient 
« opinion, that Poetry was before Proſe.” 


Though I cannot intirely approve this ac- 


count of the original of Language, becauſe 
not agreeing with the account which Moſes 
gives of the fit Language, which the pa- 
rents of mankind ſeem to have been taught 
immediately by God, yet it is a 8 
account of the riſe of the various Languages 
formed by the rude Colonies diſperſed over 
the earth after the confuſion at Babel. To 
return. e 


SECT. X. The Paſſions TH a threefold 


uſe, with reſpect to Knowledge, to Virtue, 


and to Happineſs. As to Knowledge and 


Truth itſelf they have their uſe, in as much 
as there is ground to queſtion, whether in 


the preſent ſtate of human nature, if there 


were no Paſſions, mankind would not by 
degrees ſink into the moſt profound i igno- 
rance. A perſon ſeldom makes a conſider- 
able progreſs in any art or ſcience, far 


which he has not a ſort of paſſionate pre- 


poſſeltton. And were it not that men ap- 
ö 


292 O 'the Paſſes. I I 
wy themſelves to different ſtudies, one to 


cultivate this part of learning, another that, 


how ſmall would the common ſtock of 
knowledge be. The learned as well as the 
trading world ſubſiſt by mutual labours, 
helps, and improvements, and are addicted 
to different purſuits by the various Paſſions 
which God hath placed in them, as the 
ſprings of their ſeveral motions. ® Phileſs- 
phie denique ipſius Principes numquam in ſuis 
Audiis tantos progreſſus fine flagranti cupidi- 
tate facere poturfſent. Ultimas terras lu- 
Araſſe Pythagoram, Democritum, Platonem, 
accepi mus. Ubi enim quidquid efſet, quod diſci 
poſſet, eo ventendum judicaverunt. Num pu- 
tamus bæc fiers fine ſummo cupiditatis ardore 
potuiſſe 2 © The prime maſters of Philoſoph 
« would never have been able to make fo 
te great a progreſs in their ſtudies, if they 
« had not been puſhed on by an ardent de- 
«fire of knowledge. Hiſtory informs us, 
that Pythagoras, Demecritus, and Plato, 
« viſited the moſt remote countries, think- 
. ing themſelves obliged to go wherever 
* any knowledge might be gained. And 


* 


* can we think this could be done, if their 


> Paſſion for knowledge had not been very 

« .oreat?” * Cicero indeed, who takes the 
part of the Stoics, pretends that it was from 
12 alone 9 hag men 1 without 
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any thing of paſſionate deſire. Qid? Vos 
udia, libidinem vocatis? Qua vel optimarum 
rerum, ut ea ſunt, que profertis, ſedata ta- 
men & tranquilla efſe debent. What! 
« Would you call the deſire of truth a hf 
« Paſſion; liÿdido? When the deſires of the 
t beſt things, ſuch as thoſe which you in- 
e ſtance, ought to be ſedate and calm.” 
If by libido Cicero means ſuch a deſire as 
puts a man out of the command of himſelf, 
vebementior appetitus, qui procul abfit a na- 
ture conſtantia, F. 21. it is certain the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy does not preſuppoſe 
any ſuch perturbation as Philoſophy con- 
demns. Nor did the Peripatetics by their 
ardor animi, ardor of mind, underſtand any 
ſuch irregular motion, but a Mixed inclina- 
tion, in which ſound Reaſon concurred with 
bodily temper to carry a man towards a par- 
ticular object. | 


SecT. XI. If we conſider the Paiians in 
relation to Virtue, it will appear they are of 
admirable uſe, for the acquiſition, for the 
trial and exerciſe, and for the evidencing of 
it. The conviction of the mind, and recti- 
tude of the judgment are not enough; there 
may be theſe where not one ſtep is made 
towards the attainment of Virtue. This 
was the firſt foundation of Eloquence, which 
y in its original intention is nothing elſe but 
the art of ingaging the Paſſions on the fide 

= of 


» of the Paſſions, Pax II. 


of Reaſon and Virtue. And tharebvre: an 
Or ator deſerves not that name, who. addreſ- 


ſes himſelf only to the Underſtanding, and 


who is a maſter of ſtile and argument, but 
not of the Paſſions. Such a one does but 


- Half his work, while he poſſeſſes himſelf of 


the Reaſon of his W558 without capti- 


vating their hearts. A people inured to 


war grow bold and hardy, which is the 
view upon which ſome politic prinoes act in 
lending out their troops to foreign nations 


and Rates, when they have no quarrel of 


their own u fn n their hands. 80 Virtue of- 
ten rg ae in combating the Paſſions, gains 
 Aibngth agg vigour, and improves into a 
habit and complexion of ſoul. From the 
confli& between Paſſion and Reaſon, when 
victory declares for the latter, it is obvious 
to conclude, that 'there' is an empire in the 
ſoul of man, and that it is the indefeafible 
right of the intellectual part to | gs and 
direct che inferior powers. 


1 XII. This conflict 8 f 8 


explain after the following manner, The ſoul, 
though united to the whole body, they ima- 
gine to be in an eſpecial manner preſent in 


ö the brain. And becauſe all the parts of this 


are double, the Glandula Pincalis excepted, 

(hich Anatomiſts call Conarion) and the 

foul is but ae, 0 better ſeat could have 
$0447 A SR at : been 
2 Cartes De Paſionibus, 
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been choſen for its reſidence than this gland, 
which lies in that part of the brain, where 
there is the greateſt concourſe of animal de 
rits. As often as any Paſſion is raiſed, 
ſpirits are in a commotion, and A1martly 
ſtrike upon this gland; whereupon the ſo 
exerts its authority to quell the mutiny, a 
moves the ae N to the adyice of 
its on Reaſon, impulſe of the 
Paſſions. ON mention e notion for the fan- 
cifulneſs ol it, rather than any probability 
attending it; for indeed it is 1 incon- 
| CAR with fact, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing anatomical account given of the 
brain by ? Monſieur Le Clerc. Ventriculi, 
2 Cerebri, qui quaſi receptaeula ſpirituum 
animalium habebantur, plerumgue inveniunt ur 
2 pleni; ut Chacarum potius fint loco, 
Kaum bunorum partem excipi ant, 
& ; fer Infundibulum ejiciunt. Cunarion nihul 
of preter Cerebri quamaam excreſcentiam, 
gue pituitd, nom ſiritibus animali bus, unde- 


ae adluitur. 


Spc. XIII. The beſt and moſt mon. 
ſtrative evidence a man can have of his being 
virtuous. is drawn from the Paſſions. A 
man r be deceived with reſpect to his 
des not as to his Paſſions. In a 
e 


„ Phytica. L. 4. C. 7. f. 1 See alſo Le Memoire de 
= De le Peyronie, in thi Hiltory of the Academy uf Sciences, 
141. 


*adG of td Pagan. PARu II. 
| 7 he may fancy himſelf to ſee What he 
does not, but Lin te never think himſelf to be 
gry, or ſorrowful, or glad, when he is 


not 10. From whence flows the ſatisfaction 


that Virtue brings with it, to be preferred 

before the pleaſures of ſpeculation, as well as 
tlie delights. of in and ſenſe. Pleaſures of 
ſpeculation may be built on a miſtake, but 
Virtue, conſiſting in the conqueſt and due 


government of the Paſſions Wich we feel 


within us, can never be a deception. And 
it is the ſame as to the progreſs which a 


ſon makes in Virtue; and the price at w ich | 


He values it. This is beſt known by the 
greater or leſs degree of the Paſſions, the 
moderation f them towards earthly objects, 
and the intenſneſs of them towards ſuch as 
are ſpiritual and divine. The love of Virtue 

is not wrought up to the degree it ſhould be, 
if it is not followed with a paſſionate 
warmth, which ſhall impart its influence to 


the mechaniſm of the body, and create a ge- 


nerous indignation againſt Vice, as a thing 
unworthy the dignity of a human ſoul, and 
unſuitable to its expectations. Not but 
great allowances muſt be made for — 
of temper and conſtitution. That d 

of Paſſion which mixes with the Virtue ofa A 


man, whoſe diſpoſition is lively and ſan- 
guine, cannot be expected from one of a 


.cald and . fegmatick complbion. Yet, as 
there is no man without his Paſſions in a 
lower 
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lower degree, the obſervation how 
work upon different objects will afford — 


2 great deal of light into his on character. 


For it is our riſy to pretend a love to 
Virtue, and y om an affected tranquility 


to continue — when the publick 
rights of mankind, and the eternal — of 
Reaſon are wiolated, though at the ſame 
time we can warmly reſent 22 e ES 


WR n to ourſelves, 


"Ld 
13 FS. 


Sxor. XIV. As for! Happineſs, the Pat. 


8 by being ſubſervient to Virtue are of 


courſe ſubſervient to Happineſs. The no- 
bleſt ſatisfactions of life ariſe from a warm 


love to God and man, from the clear and 


full teſtimony of a good conſcience attend- 
ing a Virtue thoroughly tried and greatly 
advanced, and raiſing high our hopes from 
God and for eternity, and from the eaſy 
and abundant practice of what is good and 
excellent, * nden our Paſſions well direct- 
ed carry us. And as to our other injoy- 
ments, it is 0 be aſcribed to the Paſſions 
that life has any Briſtneſs in it. Theſe 
ſtrike a vivacity through all our operations 
and injoyments, of which they are deſtitute 
without them. Without theſe a man is 
ſcarcely - awake, exiſtence is inſipid, the 
ſcene of the world affects him no more than 
the fleeting images of a dream. This is the 


caſe of a drowſy indolent ſoul. While the 


man 


88 an the" Ba Paz II. 


man who. has 
rection of ſtrong 
trueſt injoyment of himſelf and all things 
4 As the winds purge the air 

Hons. put the blood in motion, and by this 
means promote the health and vigour of the 
body; upon the vigour of whoſe organs in 
2 great meaſure depends the vigour of the 
mind, as from both together ariſe all the 
eaſurableneſs and entertainment of life. 
= ve: np 


lively Paſſions, under the di- 


eta the judgment, plunge 
ity and Vice, puſh them On 


- EXLOVASABOCE, and 

„ and complaints of life. * 
on theſe to be effects of the Paſſions, but 
deny that they are the necefſary effects. 
The "beſt things: may be abuſed, and when 
they are ſo, prove more hurtful than others. 
They who think this the crime of the Paſ- 
Fons; ſhould therefore abſtain from meat 
and drink, becauſe they are by many made 
the occaſions of exceſs to prevent diſeaſes 
they ſhould try to clear the body of all its 
Humours, and wich all the ſtrings of an 


3 
to commit a 


: inſtrument, as the beſt way to avoid diſcord 


in the notes. To which 1 might add, that 
though the Paſſions themſelves belong to 
wncerrupted nature, ba the over ballance of 
ſome one particular Paſſion or other, which 
we 


and ſedate Reaſon, has the 


it wholeſome, ſo do the Pat. 


that the Paſſions often 
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we may obſerve in every conſtitution, may 
be juſtly reckoned a conſequence of the 
Full, and of the gradual oy urs fy man- 
_ lince. ih | s 


sror. XV. The une * the 
Seat of the Paſſions may be ſoon ended; for 
as Paſſion ſignifies a ſenſation of the foul, 


it mult be lodged there, and 8 


part of the body. As this ſenſation is join- 
ed with a tumult or agitation of the ſpirits, a 
the Paſſion muſt go along with the ſpirits 
moved. Thoſe in Admiration (which ſeems 
to be a more ſpeculative Paſſion, as being 
imployed chiefly about the zovelty or gran- 
deur of objects) are in the Brain, the 
great inſtrument or condition rather of 
thought and contemplation. In other Paſ- 
ſions, which reſpecting the good or evil of 
objects, proceed from a p gabe of ſelf- 
preſervation, the ſpirits agitated are in the 
Heart, the fountain of Fee, and fitteſt reſi- 
dence of thoſe motions of the animal ſpirits, 
which are intended for the benefit and pre- 
ore of life. | 


Sov: XVI. To "I whether and ht 


far the Paſſions are under the regulation of 


Reaſon, it will be of uſe to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Aube Or S, the firſt ſtroke or 


ſurpize on the ſudden appearance of the ob- 


ject, and n or vy bee, the opinion, 


conſent, 
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conſent, or approbation of the mind added to 
the former. This diſtinction is made by 1 An- 
toniniis, Seneca, and other Storcs, with this fur- 
ther remark, that the i is out of our pomer, 
but the other, inwhichthe ſoul is voluntary and 
active, may and ought to be prevented. Aec- 
Fils 2 non ad oblatas rerum ace moveri, fed 
permittere' ſe. illis; & hunc fortuitum motum 
perſequi—Wia prima agitatro animi, quam 
Jpecies' injuriz © incuſſit,". non magis ira oft, 
quam "aſe iniuriæ fpecies ; fed ille ſeguens im- 
petus qui Lune injurie non tantum accepit 
fed approbavit. Paſſion is not being mo- 
4e vell with the/firſt+ appearance of things, 
e but giving up ourſelves to them ; and fol- 
_ © lowing this accidental impulſe. The firſt 
% 'commotion of mind which the appear- 
ance of an injury excites, is no more the 
« Paſſion of Anger, than the appearance it- 
«ſelf is; but the following impetus is the 
55 Paſſion, which not only entertains the 
« apprehenſion that we have been burr, but 
owns it to be a right apprehenſion.” It 
is then an allowed fact, that the firſt com- 
motion of the ſpirits cannot be prevented, 
the phyſical reaſon of which ſeems to be this. 
All ſenſation and motion is performed by 
means We the Nerwes. The Nerves are of 
34 a 1 Foo 
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tuo kinds, ſuch as are derived to the ſpinal 
marrow from the Cerebrum'or fore part of the 
Bruin, and thoſe that come from the Cere- 
bellum' or hinder part. Of theſe two ſorts 
the former only are under our command, and 
the inſtruments of all our voluntary motions; 
the latter are not umediareſy ſubjett to the 


direction of our Will; and it is on theſe the 


Paſſions of the ſoul depend, as far as they 


communicate with the body. For as the 


motions of the Heart, the Stomach; the - 
Bowels, and the like, are performed by theſe 
Nerves, ſo in vielent Paſſions it is Aer 
that theſe ſeveral pages: are liable to be con- 
ſiderably affected. This ſhows why. the 


firſt impreſſions of che Paſſions are not im- 


mediately in our power; as it is likewiſe 
not in our choice (the eye being open, and 
the object preſented, and all the other re- 
quiſites ſuppoſed) whether we will ſee or no. 
What we do to ſecure the mind againſt vio- 
lent impreſſions muſt be by way of preven- 
tion, or, after the firſt ſurprize, by frog 


CEE the mind another 11 


Sperr. XVII. As for the opinion or Jude 


ment of things whether preſent or future, 
as being good or evil, this according to the 


u Stoics is a falſe judgment, and in our 
power.” It is a falſe judgment, becauſe ac- 
2 to them Virtue is the only good, and 
ISIS | Mee 
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Vice the only evil. This is the ground up- 


en which ee n ; by 


which they do not mean thoſe ſudden com- 
mat ions which prevent all thought, but hols 
which. flow from our opinion of things, 
| a 7 places the Paſſion in this opinion 
Zens in the emotion of the mind 

quent to PY but the followers of one 

and - other agree in this, that it is the 
ſe opinion of things that makes the Paſ- 

ſion blameable. Cicero argues at length 
dpalnſt all Perturbations of mind, as the 
ſame with what the Stoics meant by their 
| Paſſions, who, according to him, allowed of a 
reaſonable defire of What are uſually called 
goed things, which they termed voluntas, 
and delight in them, which they called gau- 
dium; but declare againſt the Baer e. 
which they ealled 15:45 and lætitia. They 
further wes of caution againſt evil, 
though not of what Cicero calls metus or 
dread, by which again they meant a per- 
turbation or diſturbance of mind. So far 
they ſeem to differ in words only from the 
Peripatetics, but in condemning all Grief 
under - preſent evils, @gritudo aim, they 


not only all — wy Pbilgſophers, but 
too. Citero ſeems liable to 


common 
the ſame charge alſo, when he finds fault 


with the Peripatetics for ſaying, that An- 


ger Was, . #ſefully given us by nature; and 


SIP declares 
* Tuſc. Quæſt. L. 4. $ 16, 17. = 
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declares his opinion that it ht to be in- 
Ay diſcharged. 99 


"SECT. XVIII. But with the live of G- 


 fert and of the Stoics, I muſt declare on the 


fide of a Philoſophy more agreeable to the 
neceſſary feelings o human nature; and to 
common ſenſe. 1 cannot think the opinion 


with regard to things external ſo much in 


our power, but that though we allow Vir- 
tue to be a principal bool, and Vice the 


cell my to be dreaded, we muſt judge other 


things to be good or evil beides theſe, 
though not in ps equal degree. But then, 
whether we thall indulge to the Paſſion we 
feel is certainly matter of our choice ; as it 
is further certain, that without this indul- 


gence the Paſſion would expire much ſoon- 


er; I mean the fenſitive part of it, or the 
diforder into which nature is thrown. For 
though this be at firſt involuntary, yet by 
being countenanced it gets ground, and 
owes its ſtrength and duration to us. Not 


that I imagine our authority to be fo abſo- 


lute in this caſe as Adam's was. It is not 
improbable that during the ſtate of inno- 
cence man had a greater command over 
the Paſſions, even in reſpect of the part 


which the 4ody hath in them, than we can | 


now pretend to have. As the fluids of his 


body were better tempered, than to fubjeR 
him to the incutfion. of violent Paſſions on 


the 


the unexpected appearance of things, ſo we 


may reaſonably ſuppoſe it was more in his 


power to ſtop the career of a Paſſion, by 
laying a reſtraint upon the impetuous cur- 
rent of the blood and ſpirits. To this pur- 
poſe I think it very obſervable, that the 

Evangehſs ( John. xi. 33.) deicribing what 
paſſed at the grave of Lazarus, does not ſay 
concerning our Saviour, that he was troubled, 

as we have tranſlated-it,  but_ Japate cables, be 
* troubled, himſelf. The meaning whereof 
ſeems to be this, that finding in himſelf the 
fame; tender emotions of humanity which 
others feel on like occaſions, though he 
could have reſiſted and over ruled them, yet 
he rather choſe to give free way to them, to 


ſhew that he was truly a man, and framed 
with the ſame Paſſions as other men, though 


better able to, controul them; wherein it is 
likely he was reſembled by innocent man. 


Yagoy. cgefiaertt 341. 29 cert. ons! 
©, Seer. XIX. The two. general rules for 
the management, of the Paſſions concern the 


direction, and the moderation of them; the 
their cg, the latter their degree. 


9 determined. Grieſf is in general an inno- 
_ . cent Paſſion, but Grief at the excellent qua- 

lities, or noble 1 happy ſucceſs of 

another, Which is then know by the name 


Ty 


of Envy, offends againff this rule of chooſing 


& 
140 


2, Proper object of our Paſſions, 4. liabe. 
Oy . 
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The firſt is called Orbenabe, or Paſſion r1ght- 
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delightful: Raſſion, but to rœoice in iniquity,” 


though. it may be pleaſant, is highly crimi- 
nal. The fant: is Called av h,, or P. 


duly raalerated, proportioned to the va. 


lue of [nt 1 *a and; to its om intention * 


ani a eee quo Pots omni con- 


9 uin un moderatid. We ſhould | 
un appetites into ſubjection to 


& Niem duffering them to run be- 
« foredt, nareyet througli ſloth or cowardice © 


« tordefort it; praſerving tliem ſbdate, and 
« the mund undiſturbecd by them. This 
« will give usthe;ornament of a ſteddy and 


e ee 2q:290:that: according 
to Cicern there e and a 
defect ih uch ſentiment dhe forſakes the 


$t0igs; hb allow nat of the Paſſians in any. 


degree as fur as there voluntary. A. 


„ wiſe man will» not yield tol the imprefſi- 
e ons of Anger; Joy, "Grief, ore ich but 


« ſtrive 4gainit them all he can; whetein 
they make him wife beyond the intention 
of nature, which cannot he fu ppoſed to have 


given a man Paſſions with a deſign they 


ſhould be oppoſed in their whole kind, wel 


on] 1 REP en and ho pee I ee 
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na fromittitis, nimis dura præcipitis. Nor 
bumunciones ſumus; ommia nobis negare non poſ- 
ſumus. Dolebimus, ſed parum. 2 
mus, ſed temperate.” Iraſcemur, fed placabi- 
mur. 70 You Stoics pretend to things too 
great for human nature, and give pre- 
cepts too ſevere. We are weak men, 
ho cannot deny ourſelves every thing. 
«© We will grieve, but not violently. We 
will deſire, but with moderation. We 
will be angry, but not implacably.” This 
plea for the Paſſions Seneca mentions With 
diſlike, and infiſts on an abſolute diſpaſ- 
ſfſonateneſs; and Cicero argues for the ſame 
4 thing; and this is the Stoical Apathy ſo much 
talked of. The Epicur can and the Szozcs 
. were guilty of an extreme on either hand, 
"one. declaring” a etual war againſt the 
Paſſions, the ec uffering themſelves to 
be ſubdued by them; 2 3 perhaps both 
theſe extremes had their original from the 
ume project, of putting an end to the con- 
_ teſt between Paſſion and Reaſon. The Epi- 
_ Cureans were for renouncing their Reaſon, 
and ſinking human nature to a level with the 
Heaſts; the Stoics diſclaimed all 1 
2 and aſpired to be Gods. 
begs XX. The particular 8. pro- 
por to be obſerved 1 well regulating the 


by: *Paſſions are ſuch as theſe. . 


iet 
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Let us ' endeavour to improve our 


minds in ſound knowledge, and particularly 
to furniſh it with right notions ef thoſe 


things which are the common incentives to 
the Paſſions, The Underſtanding was ap- 
pointed for a. guide to the Affections, but 
before it can, perform this part as it ought, 

it muſt be furniſhed with light in itſelf. 
According to the doctrine of the Stoics, the 
Paſſions do either immediately conſiſt in 
opinion, or depend intirely upon it, ſo that 
we ſhould have no Paſſions if we were not 
led away by falſe opinions, Though this 
be not a true repreſentation of the matter, 

fince opinion and Paſſion are two things, and 
where the opinion is right, the Paſſion may 
be-wrong, Be want of ſerious confideration 
and firm reſolution, | yet it is too plain to 
be denied, that opinion is the uſual cauſe or 
foundation of exceſſiye Paſſions. We diſtin- 
guiſh things into the good or evil things of 
the ſoul and of the body, of this life and the 
next, of time and eternity. Let us get and 
ſettle juſt notions of theſe things with re- 


ſpect 1 their different weight and value, 
conſidered abſolutely in themſelves, and com- 


paratively one with another, and often re- 
volve theſe in our thoughts, and we ſhall 


find this ſingle rule of unſpeakable uſe. 
Do the objects of ſenſe and time raiſe fre- 
quent commotions in our breaſts? And is it 


not eaſy to apprehend what is commonly 
X * the 
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the reaſon of it? Did we judge theſe things 
tobe les, ſhould we give them ſo much 
power ver us? And are they more chan 
trifles in compariſon of thoſe „Which 
affect the well-being of our ſouls, Und our 
_ everlaſting- ſtate? Abs 'we not reaſonable 
and age 1 ſpeak as to our better part, 
and what then are thoſe things which we 
ats to eſteem of real importance to us, but 
ſuch in which we ars intereſted, Tolifidered 
as reaſdnable aid immortal * What does not 
make us better or worke in "our moral and 
reli idus character; or us to the ſtate of out 
ſouls; what dees not Promote or hinder 
our preparation for eternity, cannot be g 
or evil in a high degree, and therefore I 
ot juſtify a ſtrong Paſſion. They are fine 
worde of a Heathen Moraliſt. Ain enim 
ei wdeatir magnum in rebus dumanir, cut 
efernitgs « onmis, Yoriuſque mundi nota fit may- 
mus? What can appear great tn human 
things to that perſon, to whoſe. view afl 
«cTternity lies 972 55 and Ls eh of” the 
— 5 voi Mio ths 2 . 
Bucer. RX XI. 22 Fs A to CO ING a 
roper meditim 1 in reſpect of bodily gratifi- 
cation, not uſing too much indulgence on 
the one hand, nor too great ſeberity on the 
other. The former of theſe extivines 3 is by 
Ta the moſt dangerous and the moſt com- 
150 mon, 
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mon, but both of them are to be avoided, 
A life of ſenſuality gives birth to number- 
leſs Paſſions; for when nothing elſe is mind 
ed but pleaſing the ſenſes, and the appetites 
of the fleſhly part, the Paſſions grow head- - 


| ſtrong and mutinous; the reaſon of which 


is A7 this, that the Paſſions being roots 
ed in the body, are conſequently fed and 
nouriſhed by the ſame methods, as the body 

is pampered and rendered leſs ſit to obey 
the mind. Whoeyer therefore would not 
be ſubject to the impulſes of violent Paſſi- 

ons, let him be temperate in all things, and 
live in the practice of frequent inſtances of 


_ ſel-denial, 'A-few there are who run into 
the extreme of giving the body too little, 


ſome through a ſordid parcimony, and others 


through miſtaken principles. of Religion. 


Whatever the principle be, if perſons do not 
keep the — mean, but deny themſelves 
what is convenient as to meat and drink, 
ſociety, and other innocent relaxations, there 
are certain Paſſions to which they are pecu- 
liarly liable, and of a very bad, kind too, 


ſuch as ſpiritual pride, a blind-zeal, and un- 


e and a ſavage fourneſs, * and 


neſs of temper. The accounts we 
— of the temper and behaviour of many 
Monts and Recluſes, both of the Roman and 


Greek Church, and of thoſe who far out- do 
oy both in * and auſterity, 


X 3 among 
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among the Eaſtern Bramins, are a ſufficient 
D. move rota che eri 17 — into cod 
Extreme. l 
1 Ster. XXII. z beer 1054 direction 
dor regulating the Paſſions is, eicher to make 
the object familiar to our minds, or to keep 
bun. of the way of it, according as we per- 
ceivè one or other of theſe tends to abate 
the Paſſion. Love, and Anger, and Envy 
Are generally y fed by thought, while Fear 
leſſens. Do we find in ourſelves: the ſeeds 
of Ambition, Covetouſneſs, "or Senſuality ? 
Are we inclined to doat upon the pomp. or 
riches, or pleaſures of the world; do theſe 
things dazzle our eyes, and bewiteh our 
hearts? Let us turn” away our eyes from be- 
bolding vanity. If we ſuffer our imagina- 
tion to dwell pan theſe things, the effect 
will be near the ſame. as from the fight of 
ther; our Paſſions will be awakened, and 
we ſhall envy the proſperous wicked, and 
be tempted to learn their ways. We "muſt | 
therefore either not think at all of. theſe 
| things, or view them on the dark fide, for 
they have all a dark fide as well as a bright 
one, Let us think of the dangers that at- 
tend thoſe which the world reckons its beſt 
things, and the cares and troubles and diſ- 
appointments which are bred out of them. 
Buch thoughts, if we entered r 
. e them, 
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them, would convert our Admiration into 
Contempt, our Love into Indifference,- and 


our Envy into Pity. Are we inclined to 
fear where no fear is? Let us bring out 


minds up cloſe to the object, in order to 
convince ourſelves that there is no ground 
for ſuch terrible — — Ignorance 
is in this reſpect like darkneſs, it breeds un- 
reaſonable fears and ſurmiſes, every ſhadow 
becomes a frightful ſpectre; and we ſtartle 
at the firſt appearance of that, which when 
we come to examine it hath nothing in it. 
dreadful. This method would ſometimes 
be of uſe to qualify the fear of death itſelf; 


I mean to the truly good man, who perhaps 
is more afraid of death itſelf, than of the 

ſtate which follows after death. The pain 
of dying, in all likelihood, i 1s nothing ſo.great; 


as that we ſuffer in many diſtempers of the 
body; and generally ſpeaking it is ſoon over. 
This moment we are ſtruggling with the 
agonies of death, the next we are 0 


into ie a W 7 


src r. XXIII. 4. Another v very 3 
mh to be obſerved is, that we watch againſt 
the beginnings of Paſſion. What the wiſe 
King remarked of Strife is true of other 
Paſſions, * the beginning of them is as when one 
letteth out water ; the breach at firſt may. be 
X 4 e 


Prov. x/ii. 14. 
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eaſily: ſtopt,: but — * ſoon. eee til 
at; length the banks are thrown down, and 
the flogd deluges the neighbouring plain. 
It is: ſeldom if eber any Paſſion riſes to its 
heighth) in a moment, it does nt take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the fuul all at once, but by de- 


grees; ſo that uſually we have fufficient 
warning to think of our danger, and ſuffi- 
eient time to put ourſelves in a poſture of 
defence. This: is very widely: and kindly 
ordered by nature, or rather by the God of 
. hature; \ fince e ſhould au! it a much 


| Harder taſk te quell and reſtrain a Paſſion if 


we were always to ingage it in its full 


ſtrength. Hon many, for the ſake of vent- 


ing their Paſſion, when chey have been an- 


9 have given their tongues a liberty to 
f re 1 have talked themſelves in- 


run on, till the 
to the heiglith of Paſſion, thus as it were fan- 
ing the flame vvith their n breath; which 


ſhovvs Gicero's:advice to his Brother, a man 


of a paſſionate temper was very 
r That as —— ifniald — 


— — 


« filence when he was provoked, that he | 


„might ' rther incenſe. himſelf by his 
© own words., And there is the fame rea- 


ſan hy we ſhould watch the beginnings of 


ather. Paſſions, for the Paſſians not reſtrain- 
ed chafe chemſelves, and like the wheels of 


2 chariot take fire on the copay: of _ f 


on motion. 
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after that haue no more that they can do. I 
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— XXIV. * Lovin us conquer ane Paſ- 
2 by the help of another, either of the 


Leue kind, as Fear by Fear, and Love by 
Love; or of a diſſerent, as Anger by Love, 


Fear by Hope, Sorrow by Joy, as we ſee 
there is occaſion, and prudence ſhall direct 
us. To overcome a Paſſion which grows 


upon us, we may frequently imploy another 
of the ſame kind with good ſucceſs; as the 


Fear of God, to baniſh the Fear of man, 
2 the Love of God and of our Neighbour, 
to get free from the Love of the world. 


Hear what the living © Oracle-of truth ſays, 


Be not afraid of - them that kill the body, — 


will forewarn you whom ye ſhall. fear; fear. 


him, "who after be has killed, has power to 


caſt into Hell; yea, 1 ſay unto you, fear bim. 
Let us-fear;/to-:offend; him and then we 
ſhall have no great cauſe to be afraid of any 
thing elſe; becauſe all things elſe are under 
his controul and direction, and com pared 
with his diſpleaſure are as nothing. On the 


other hand, in combating a Paſſſon we may 


borrow help from a Paſſion of a different 
Are we prone to be angry with our 


— without a cauſe, and beyond meaſure 2 * 


Let us cheriſh -brotherly love in ourſelves, as 
a mot excellent and amiable affection; let 
us 
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us conſider the reaſons we have to love our 
Neighbour as ourſelves, till we come to be 
acquainted with this love from our own ex- 
perience, as well as in the notion of it; and 
then whenever our Anger begins to grow 
extravagant, our love and benevolence will 
* be at hand to cheek and ſuppreſs it. Is our 
*Y | temper inclined to /adne/s, fo that ferrow 
Jilleth our. hearts upon ſmall occaſions, and 
ſometimes we hardly know why? Let us 
dwell more upon the joyous views and pro- 
s which Religion affords us; let us 
ink often of the goodneſs of God, and how 
many things we injoy which are fitted to 
promote gladneſs of heart; that the good 
. of life are abundantiy more than the 
evils of it; that the good things of it flo r 
from the divine benevolence, and even the 
evil things of it ſhall, by the ſame goodneſs, 
be made to contribute, ſome way or other, 
to our final happineſs; alway ſuppoſing that 
we ourſelves concur with the deſigns and 
F un of the divine n 


ger, XXV. 6. Would we bosch in 
* our endeavours to regulate our Paſſions, our 
_ watchfulneſs over them muſt be conflant, 
and our care to govern them habitual. Eve- 
ry ſingle victory obtained by our Paſſions 
concurs to eſtabliſh their empire; as on the 
contrary, a continued vigorous reſiſtance 


Me 


vigilant, at other times careleſs, now ſtrict 
and ſevere, and then remiſs, is but trifſing 
in a matter of the greateſt moment. Who 
that wiſely conſiders his true intereſt, would 
be content to ſpend his life in rolling a 
ſtone up hill, and then leaving it to run 
down again? Let me further take notice, 
that though we ſhould exerciſe ſome rule 


cover our ſpirits for the part of our 


time, and only now and then let our Reaſon. 
ſleep, yet even this wool not be ſuf⸗ 
ficient. For beſides the miſchiefs our 


Paſſions may do in the intervals of licence, 


they will prove much more untractable at 
other times. An habitual command of our 
Paſſions is ſooner obtained, than one which 
is every now and then interrupted; it being 


the ſame here as in other abits, what 


ever we would have to be eaſy in the prac- 
tice, we muſt make habitual ; and that it 
may. > habitual we muſt be conſtant 
in it, 

7. We ſhould e often on the ſhame 


and evil of diſordered Paſſions, and the ho- 


nour and happineſs which attend the re- 
ducing them within the bounds of Reaſon. 
As we' are reaſonable creatures, and natu- 
rally purſue good and fly from 'evil, if we 
— 7 ſee that the government of our Paſ- 
ſions is every way for our intereſt, and their 

C govern- 
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_ governing lis Pvc refer oppoſite to it; 


that one bringt us to the injeyment of the 
beſt ends wd gan propoſe to ourſelves; and 
the other ſets qis at che greateſt diſtance from 
them; f-wertleanly- diſcern; this, and often 
and attentiyely gonſider it, we are not ſuch 
enemies to outſelues, or ſo indifferent to What 
goneerns our en intereſt and * 
not to :he influenced e e 
10 1/2120 93105 TY bf 13 401 . * ek Wil 
„Scr. VI 8. Let us. not forge | 
dependanee: upon God, and to beg o bim, 
that as his hend hath farmed us with this 
variety of » Paſſions, ſo by the ſame hand he 
would over rue their motions, and guide 

the veſſel in this perilons voyage of life, un- 
til it arrive ſafe at the haven of eternal reſt, 

Beſides, our being qualified by humble and 
fervent ſupplications to receive aſſiſtance 
from: heaven, the apprehenſion that our 
ſucceeding herein is highly pleaſing to God, 
and the hope of his favourable influences, will 
naturally give a great degree of ſtrength and 
ſpirit to aur endeavours ; for to our prayers 
we muſt join our moſt reſolute and conſtant 
endeavqurs. This, —_ me cm the laſt 
advice. ac 105 4 

9. Be * we can hy a gr 

deal in the government of our Paſſions; ye 
hereupon reſolve that you will rouze the la- 
unt ne of your fouls, and exert it in-this 


con- 


3 
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conflict. Remember it is in our er to 


follow the- precetling advices; and let this 


excite you to follow them. You can watch” 


againſt the incurfions of Paſſion; you can 
reſiſt and fight againſt 10 85 when they i in- 
vade your quiet; af y you A omot fireve againſt 


them, you,muſt not call this moeatneſs, but 
Joh. Ne of this Tingle 4 8 14 can- 


not be ealily, conceived ; men #: 

can do nothing, "and. „ ae will = at- 
tempt any thing, but tamely. deliver them-- 
ſelves. up to be 5 und by the enemy, and 
uſed at Herero. Grade s words. are worth 
remembering, (298 lying t them to the mode- 
ration of the ions, not as he does, to 
the total denial of them) << Would you know. 
« why we cannot do theſe things? It is be- 
ce cauſe we do not believe that we can. We 


_—_— love our Vices, and then defend them; 


« and had rather be at the trouble of ex- 
« cuſing them; than ſhaking them off. Na- 
« ture has been liberal enough, would men 
«« uſe the ſtrength that ſhe has given them, 


and collecting their forces imploy them 


e in their own defence, inſtead of turning 
« them againſt themſelves. The true cauſe 
« is that we will nat, * we cannot is only 
«a pretence.” 


fig, 1762 
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1 : Bead 0 on n che luden of this Queer, 


” Cicernis Tuſcul. Queſt. L., af, X 
Curcellæi Eth. C. 4. 
Ari Encheir. Ech. L. 1. C. 6, 12. 
 Whitbii Ech. L. 1. C. 8. 

Grow sPoſth. Works. Vol. 4. Track. 6. On 
the Government of the Paſſions. _ 
5 Hurcheſen on the Paſſions. Sect. 4 & 6. 

1 akte of the Paſſions, and of the Uſe and 
Abuſe of them in Religion. 

5 Odeyne of Health and Long Life. C. 6. 


5 ee Sermon on Prov. 25.8. 
"Clarke's 25 Sermons. Ser. 6. eee hy 
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0 1 A F. vl. 
In Of- 5 3 -primitior Paſ an, Alan 
1 "dk 2 os and. Hatred. | 
d ec Bite: Nn $15: 
8 srer. J. ft DJs the Paſſions are Fry 


bed 
5 Y » ; 


I ble to theſe: three heads, of 
Aae Love, and Hatred, which may 
therefore be ſtiled the primitive Paſſions. 
Admiration is that ſudden ſurpri 


1ze at the 
novelty; of an object, by which the ſoul is 
faſtened down to the contemplation of it. 
The inclination for novelty is univerſal, 
and ſo prevalent in its influence as to be 
almoſt neceſſary to recommend the beſt and 
moſt excellent things; which no ſooner 
ceaſe to be new, than they are looked upon 
with indifference- Which, by the way, 
may be one ground of the ex Faller of 
Jeep; (and there is the ſame reaſon for the 
variety of the Seaſons) for though the time 
ſpent in ſleep may ſeem to be all loſt, yet 
when it is conſidered that by this retirement 
from the world every twenty four hours, 
by this ſuſpenſe and inaction of the ſenſes, 
the ſcene appears with a freſh beauty every 

maorn- 


228: 


3 180 1 itz we hall en one 
reaſon more to admire the wiſdom of the 
Creator, in 7 ſo great a portion of 
our time for fl. But may we not admire 
things for their antiquity? We may ſo; and 


che beaſon is, chat in this caſe even. their age 


is a novelty; in regard of our not having ob- 


ſerved the 123 before, or not often. That 


novelty ſhould carry the mind to a more 
fixed and attentive view of objects ĩs not diffi- 
cult to be accounted for, 0 is at- 
tended with * N 3 


f 
ROW": *. 2 — 4. 913! * 


Sec 28 1. "There are theſe "OO akbigs 
which 1 would remark ION "this 


Paſſion: © reo 9117 03 WORD 55 
E In Admiration every m. erhere he 
An do it, ſecretly regards 7 as the 
imealurt ef all things round about him, both 


as to his body and Nas mind; and I believe, 


where this unobſerved compariſon is macle 


between the things admired and ourſelves, 


the Admiration'is generally ſtronger than in 


other caſes. If a man admires the vaſtneſs 
of the Nhule, or the almoſt imperceptible 
dimenſions of the Mite, it is becauſe he 
himſelf is but a kind of Mite to the one, as 
he is a Male to the other. And yet he ad- 
mires not other men for this reaſon, becauſe 
ute W wien the Whale or 3 

. | ze 


. Pau Ul. . 
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Mite they are exceeding great or little, com- 
pared with himſelf they are neither. Does 


he admire one man's courage and another's 
pufillanimity ? The cauſe is, that he comes 


| ſhort of the one, and ſurpaſſes the other. 


: « What the real Magnitudes of Bodies are, 
« I doubt no one can juſtly tell, nor were 
« jt of any uſe to us to know, ſince their 


Analogical Magnitudes to the Magnitude 


« of our Bodies is all that we have any con- 


e gets about. Thus taking our own Hand 


« or Foot or Height for our Standard, all 
« things about us are repreſented ; in a con- 


« ſtant uniform proportion to theſe ; ſo that 


<« we are thereby informed of that Diſtance 
ce and Magnitude of objects that is moſt na- 
<« tural and familiar to us, and is alſo moſt 
« neceſfary for our ſecurity and preſervation. 
And the ſame is true of every other animal 
« ſmall or great. Thus take an Elephant, a 
« Man, and a Mite, and preſent the fame 
Object to them all three, and it ſhall a 

e pear not of the ſame Magnitude to ce 


but in a Magnitude in ſome ſort recipro- 


« cally proportional to their own bulks, 
« that is, to the Elephant leſs than to the 


« Man, and to the Mite much greater than 


e to either. And this of neceſſity from the 


<« different Magnitudes and Fabrick of their 


0 * Nerves and Nen, Organs, and from the 
) CE 8 i 


© « Chon $ muse Principles of Religions p. 351. 
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. neceſſity of TY pere and bn 
« 2 Kare e A F 


"Sic Ts III. 2. k Wn oh or 3 is 
the moſt general and moſt proper object of 
 Admiration.... Even when littleneſs is the 
immediate object, this is commonly the ob- 
ject that terminates the view. The works 


of nature or art, which are of an unuſual 


ſmallneſo, are admired, not ſo much for their 


ſmallneſs, as for the greatneſs of the wiſdom 


or {kill conſpicuous in them. For we can 
behold a particle of mere undiverſified mat- 
ter, though incomparably_ ſmaller, without 
any ſuch wonder. 

3. Movelty is eſſential to 8 as a 
Paflion only; for though as the object 
grows familiar the Paſſion leſſens, and is at 
length ſcarcely diſcernable, yet the intellec- 
tual affection may ſtill continue. Upon 
this account #nowledge,. which deſtroys the 


Paſſion of Admiration wholly, if the object 


of it contain things worthy of our contem- 
plation and acquaintance, does proportion- 


ably | increaſe that Admiration, which is 
founded not in their novelty, but in their 
real beauty, greatneſs, or excellence. Were 


I to adviſe. how the pleaſure. of the Paſſion 


might be beſt continued, I would ſay, do 


not keep the mind too long attentive to 
what it admires, On the contrary, to one 
b e WhO 


R ˙mUNn ² U ee el ns "a7 .... 
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| who is deſirous of injoying the pleaſure of a 


rational Admiration, I would recommend the 
cloſeſt and longeſt attention, and the moſt 
familiar acquaintance with great and noble 
objects. The Paſſion of Admirationy after 
Adam had been uſed to contemplate the glo- 
rious ſcene above, and around him, cannot 
be ſuppoſed as great as it was the firſt mo- 
ment he opened his eyes upon it ; but the 
rational impreſſion muſt be the fame or 
ſtronger, and the intellectual delight greater, 
as he grew better acquainted with the im- 


menſe wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, diſ- 


coverable in the frame of things. 


Sect. IV. 4. The alteration cauſed by 
the Paſſion of Admiration, is confined to 
the ſpirits lodged in the Brain. The Heart 
lies quiet and undiſturbed, the reaſon of 
which was given before, namely, that the 
object immediately under contemplation is 
the novelty of the thing, not its good or 
evil qualities. It is acknowledged that 
pleaſure is joined with novelty, and plea- 
ſure is the fine as good, but then pleaſure 
is not directly the object of Admiration, but 
rather the conſequence of it. Novelty is 
the cauſe why a thing is admired, and the 
object of Admiration; though perhaps did 
not pleaſure go along with the zovelfy, we 
might admire but ſhould not continue the 


contemplation of an object, becauſe we 


T 2 ſhould 


2 1 * Y oe 


—— eee. Pur . | 


2 3 N a ilſues. 
den —— the pleaſure of novelty 


is not a good inherent in the thing tfelf. 


The fame: thing may cauſe Admiration in 
one and not. in another, becauſe its being 


new or old is purely accidental, and makes 


no change in the thing itſelf. 

5. The commotion that follows Admira- 
tion is ſoon over. At the inſtant that the 
object firſt preſents itſelf, the ſpirits are 


mightily. alarmed, and (as der Des 


Cartes obſerves) forcibly determined to that 

part of the Brain where the image is newly 
8 and to the Muſeles which ferve to 
hold the external: ſenſes. in the ſame poſture; 


but when this is done IP ſettle i in a fired 


and quiet pere. 


sx. v. e was in . diſ- 
grace among the Antients, and condemned 
particularly: Tint theſe two reaſons, that it 
was the diſeaſe only of eał and ignorant 


minds, and that it 10 the foundation of an 


unbaßpy life. This is * "PER 4 250 to 


Tl 
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Ni admirari, : prope res eft una, 1 
S olague que poſit facere & Jervare bauen, 


Not to admire, is all the Art 1 know, 


To make men happy, and to keep) ther FR 


In anſwer to this 1 ſay, that the Arifients do 
not ſeem to have taken Admirptzon in a ric 
and pbilgſopbical ſenſe, but for an extrava- 


gant opinion of things, exprefling itſelf by 


exceſſive hopes and fears about them, as it 
is certain, from the follow 1 ines, that 
n underſtood MN ee 7 


— quid cenſes munera Terre 2 
2uid Maris, extremos Arabas ditantis & Indos? 


Ludicra quid, plauſus; & amici dena Quiritis, 


Quo Quo ſpetands modo, quo ſenſu credis, & ore 2 
Vi timet bis adverſa, fere miratur eodem 
Quo cupiens pacto; Pavor eft utrique moleflus ; ; 
Improviſa ſimul ſpecies exterret utrumque © 
Gaudeat, an doleat, ee melaatne, Lads ad 

rem; 


85; e vice erthn fdr ful e, 


Defixts wa UN mou & corfore tor per? 


A we then ita Earth's low entrail 
hold; 
Arabia eyes or Thfan ſeas unfold: 


All the mad trade of Fools and Slaves for & 
. Gold? 


R121 0 


ach f Admiration, PARA II. 
Or 5 ? Or Stars and Strings? 
The Mob's applauſes, or the gifts of Kings? 
Say with whateyes we ought atCourts to gaze, 
And pay the Great our homage of amaze? 
If weak the pleaſure that from theſe can 
ſpring, 

The fear to want them i is as weak: @thing : 
Whether we dread, or whether we cates: 
In either caſe, believe me, we admire; 
Whether we joy or grieve, the ſame the curſe, 
Surpriz'd at better, or ſurpriz'd/at worſe. 
Thus good or. bad, to one extreme betray. 
"Th" unbalanc d nnd, and ſnatch the man 


— * ? 7 12 
ad * nn 1 % 0 1 
0 — * _ 2-11 #54 KY * n 
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400 5p ROE were. their meaning. ok rc 
much 1 in the right. to brand it with. a 2 0 of 
infamy, ſince à man of ſuch a temper for- 
feits the credit of his underſtanding, and is 
infallibiy wretched. Fortis ani mus ( fays 
© Cicero ) in rerum externarum- deſpicientia 
cernitur, cum perſuaſum fit, nihil ham nen 
niſi quod honeſtum decorumque ſit admirari 
oportere, © A truly great mind diſcovers it- 


«ſelf. in a contempt of things external, from 
cc 


| A 


« admire nothing but what is virtuous and 
„ morally beautiful.” But according to the 
explanation before given of this Paſſion, no 


reaſonable man will condemn it, "Admira- 


Hon, 
© De Offic. L. 1. TI 


a ſettled perſuaſion that a man ought to 
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tion, though the dau ghter of Ignorance, is 
the mother of Knowledge. It ſhows igno- 
rance; but it is as nature gives indications'of 
diſtempers, in order to their cure. Accords 
ingly it is very obſervable, that this Paſſion 
operates moſt powerfully in Children, mak- 
ing them inquiſitive and willing to take 


pains to ſtock and improve their minds, 
which otherwiſe would be waſte and unfur- 


niſhed. $7 quas res in vita videmus par vas, 


ufitatas; quotidianas, eas meminiſſe non folemus ; 
propterea quod null niſi nova aut admirabi- 
liore commovetur animus. At ſi quid videmus, 
aut audimus egregie, turpe, aut hongſtum, in- 


 ufrtatem, magnum, incredibile, ridiculum, 14 


diu meminiſſe conſuevimus. If we ſee any 
e thing trifling, uſual, and of daily occur- 
rence, we do not commonly remember 
ce ſueh things, becauſe the mind is not na- 
66. turally much affected but with what is 


ee new or admirable, © But if we ſee or hear 


«any thing in a great degree vicious, or 
« excellent, uncommon, great, incredible, 
cor ridiculous, theſe things uſually make 
a deep and laſting impreſſion on the me- 
«© mory.” This is another great advantage 
we owe to this Paſſion, that the memory is 
conſiderably aided by it; for whereas the 
images of things would elſe paſs by unheed- 
ed, and ſcarce leave any print behind, Ad- 


 miration, by fixing the view of the mind, 


** impreſſ 
2 ei. ad Heren, L. 1 1. | | 
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ipreſſes ideas, and renders them more clear 
and ging, and thus by degrees ſupplies us 
| with the materials of the intellectual build- 
ing. From this end of Admiration-it is ob- 
_ vious. to infer, that whoever: admire. things 
purely for eben not to increaſe their 
knowledge, are juſtly to be condemned for 
1 Saales the deſign of nature. | 


" $reT, VI. Carats) is 7 45 efect of Almi. 
ration, and to Curigſiy we are indebted for 
all thoſe fine diſcoveries: which have been 
made i in the. feveral Sciences. & 79 Daya 
; ten. of Arbon N ον 208 To d W ®4\ogopetly 

fays the Prince of the Poripatettes, . lt 
eas from their proneneſs to admire that 
men heretof ore, as well as now, learned 
«to philofophize.”.. 1 ſhall ts no, more 
than admits of .caly. proof if I add, that Re- 
ligion itſelf is in great meaſure bred by Ad- 
miratiom. For what is it imptints en the 
mind the belief and reverence of a divine 
Being, but an admiring view of his works? 
Jovis onmia lena. The creation is nothing 


elſe but a heap. of wonders, all proclaiming 


the wiſdom, of the Deity in forming them, 
and of man in adoring him upon that ac- 
count. With how much reaſon therefore 
does Milian deſcribe 2 firſt man, froni 
5 Os. ieee 1 1 b ſurpriſing, ſcene 
; 275 "Mound 
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around him, riſing to this noble - acknow- 
ledgment and veneration of the boundleſs 
pariorhinns of. the great Creator. 1 523 


Theſe are chy glorious works, Parat of good; 

Almighty, thine this univerſal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; thy ſelf how wondrous 
then! 

Unſpeakable, who fitteſt above theſe heavens 

To us. invifibly, or dimly ſeen, - 


In theſe thy loweſt works, yet theſe Aeclare. 


Thy 8 weer ene _ Fe 
divine. 0 | 


hgh VI. 3 9 N 
different character of its object, is called 
Efteem or Cuntempti. Eſteem is the admi- 
ration of an object on account of its ece. 
lence; Contempt for its inſgnificance or 
worthleſneſs. Hence it is eaſily apprehended 
what is meant by ſelf-eſteem and felf-abaſe- 
ment, and 1 by our eſteem or contempt 
of others gore nord the former is ſtiled Vene- 
ration, the latter Shjght or Scorn. Eſteem 
and contempt are in the nature of things the 
ſame, whether they regard ourſelves or 
others; the joy or ſorrow that mingles with 


them in one caſe or the other, is extraeſſen- 


tial to the Paſſion itſelf, 5: and proceeds 


from ielflore, joinin 8 wich either of them, 
Some 


e Mer Eck: Eth. 1. 1 C. 8, 14% | 


of 
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Some ner of ſelf. eſteem is neceflary to 
7e a man a modeſt aſſurance, as this latter 
1s neceſſary to preſerve a man from being 
trampled on by the world. Tu modo enitere, 
ut tibi ipſe ſis tanti, 1 vidleberis alits. 
Was good advice of Pliny to a friend. 
Strive to be as deſerving in your own im- 
partial judgment, as you would be thouglit 
te by others“ The chief thing we are to 
guard againſt here is elfeconceit, eſpecially 
if we are in proſperity. * Tales enim nos func 
ee putamus, ut jure laudemur : er quo 0 'naf- 
cuntur innumerabilia peccata, cum” 1 
inflati opinionibus, tur piten irridentur, & in 
marimis ver ſuntur erroribus. & At ſuch a 
te time we are apt without reaſon to think 
c ourſelves deſerving of praiſe.” This vanity 
e hetrays us into-numberleſs faults, and ex- 
c poſes us to the moſt j juſt and ſevere ridi- 
ee ule,” Self- conceit has! defeats its own 
deſign, and by diſcovering an overweaning 
value of a man's ſelf, renders him contemp- 
tible to others, and reduces him to the con- 
dition which 85 e ag, pert M 750 
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uin ME Rival qu & tua lle amares. 


Left without Rival to admire yourſelf, | 


> rode; V.s No. 556. |: 
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Self- eſteem, or contempt, ſeem deſigned to 


intimate to us, that it is our duty to be and 
do what may deſerve our own approbation, 
and to avoid all ſuch things as would juſtly 


leflen us in our own opinion. They ſhould 


alſo teach us to be more humane and chari- 
table in our judgment of others, it being 
reaſonable, that when we differ ſo little 
from others, and yet are fo prone to think. 
well of ourſelves, we ſhould not be back- 
wark to acknowledge the merit of uny 
man. 

The only auRifinble. 5 5 of ſelf-efleen 
(as Cartes with good reaſon remarks) is the 
right uſe of one's Liberty, "becauſe this is 
the only thing a man can properly call 575 
own. : The conduct of this by the dictates 
of ſound Reaſon is true generoſity, and of 
great ſervice to fortify the omg by lan- 


der and defamation. 


„ murus Nahen eo, 


Nil 7 Abi, nulla paltſere abe. 


Be this your brazen wall, your ſure deßenes | 
Thoughts free from guilt, and . in- 
nocence. | 


sxor. VIII. Veneration is an eden of 
ſome free agent, as in a capacity of being 
beneficial or Pg. © to us, wy with a de- 
+ ite 


m | Herat L. I. Ep. 1. 
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Gee. of ſubjecting ourſel ves to n There 
may be Admiratiom of a HYyrant's grandeur 
My dominion, Which, being without any 
fire of putting ourſelves within the reach 
of his power, cannot be called Yeneration. 
The account which Cicero gives of true 
Glory differs little from Feneratton, : Summa 
zgitur & penfecta gloria. conflat ex tribus his, 
fe diligit multitudo, fi ſidem habet, fi cum 
admiratione-, quadem honor dignos puta. 
« They have attained the higheſt glory, 
0 ho have gained the affection and confi- | 
te dence of a people, and whom with an in- 
< Ward eſteem they declare worthy of the 
chief * in the commonwealth. 
The uſefulneſs this Paſſion is beſt diſco- 
vered in civil and religious ſocieties; nor 
does it obſcurely hint to us, that we ought 
to honour, Hur fuperiors; and that there is a 
| Providence which hath wiſely ordered this 
Paſſion, to ſecure the performance of the 
duties owing from the inferior part of man- 
kind to. thoſe, above them. Dedignation. or 
Scorn is Admiration in conjunction with ſe 
curity, or the contempt. of a free agent as 
unable to benefit or to hurt us,. Deſprenunt 


autem eos, S contemnunt, in quibus mhil vir- 


utis, nihil ani nu, nibil nervorum putant. Non 


enim ommes conteninunt, de quibus male ex- 
e Now Yip in e frau- 
> NS Aer 
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dulentos putant, & ad faciendum inju- 
riam infiruttos, eas hand: contemnunt quidem, 


fed de his male exiflimant... «, Men look 


« down. with contempt on: thoſe'who want 
< reſolution, prudence, and ſtrength” of 
cc mind and body, but they do not contemn 
cc all of whom they think ill Thoſe whom 
« they look upon as wicked, flanderous, 


_« deceitful, and qualified to do miſchief, 
e though they think ill of and abhor them, 


they by no means deſpiſt“ The uſe of 
this Paſſion is to guard the tranquility 
of the ſoul, and to lay that fear of men 
againſt which our Saviour cautions (Luke 
Xit. 4.) and which has been fo fatal to many 
in tempting them to abandon a good cauſe, | 
to which —— wanted courage to adhere. 


Socrates will be for ever quoted as an illu- 


ſtrious example, for his contemning the im- 
potent malice of Auytus and Melitus, who 


might kill his body, but could do no more. 


And this is the only caſe wherein this Paſſion 
is to be admitted. A ſcorn of others, as ſunk 
too low for us to apprehend any thing! from 
them, is founded in a miſtake. The con- 
temptuous neglect of any man is not pru- 
dent, foraſmuch as there is no man of ſo 
little conſideration, but he may one time or 
other have it in his" Power to do us a kind 


neſs or the contrary. Theſe are the ends 


and es of Admiration, which it never fails 
of * While — within bounds. 
F 


\ 
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| If we ſuffer it to paſs its proper limits it 
may be of ill conſequence. :'The. exceſs IT 

this Paſſion is often followed with a ſtu 
or aſtoniſhiment; and not ſeldom with 

diſtemper Which the Phyſicians call — 

fis, whereby: a man is held motionleſs and 
ſtiff like a ftatue. This ſhould caution us 
againſt the exceſſes of this Paſſion, but is no 

| Went in the Paffion well regulated. 


\ SECT. IX. The next claſs of Paſſions are 
Love and Hatred, with their dependants. 
The antient Philoſophers meant much' the 
ſame by their FH x: Over, the concupiſci- 
$ ble and the 7rafcible part. Nothing is more 
= known than Love, and yet nothing almoſt 
harder to be defined. You may take this 
: general idea of it, Love is the gravitation 
| . or weight of the ſoul towards good. I chooſe 
| | to deſcribe it thus, rather than by a notion 
of the ſoul, becauſe there is ſuch a thing as 
Love at reſt. But even then, though the 
motion be over, the gravitation continues, 
and is the cauſe of the ſoul's adherence to 
the beloved object; much after the ſame 
manner as it fares with a heavy body when 
ſettled on its center. This affection may 
be conceived ſeparate from any alteration in 
the body, and is then what we call intellec- 
tual or rational Love; or is attended with 
0 an agitation of blood and ſpirits, and then it 
is called ſenſitive or paſſionate Love; it is 
Ky I * | 3 as 


K 


as a Paſſion we are at | preſent; concerned 
with it. Hatred is an endeavour of the ſoul 
to diſunite from that which it apprehends to 
be bil. So that the object of theſe Paſſions 
are good and evil, each of which is either 


negative or Pofitive.. Negative good or evil 


is nothing but the negati on of the contrary 


in a ſubject capable of it. Poſitive good or 


evil are terms equivalent to pleaſure or 


pain, 


SECT, X. Before 1 4 to a more 
particular view of theſe Paſſions, I would 
make a few n ee concerning 
them. 

A e pleaſures e or pains conveyed by 
the body, and occaſioned by ſenſible objects, 


are ordinarily much more lively and forcible 


in the perception, than thoſe which are 


purely intellectual. The thing is undeni- 


able, and the reaſon of it, I believe, not 
hard to be produced, being probably ground- 
ed in the different manner of converſing 
with ſenſible objects, and the objects of the 

Underſtanding. With the former we have 
a direct correſpondence, with the latter only 
by reflection; the former we know to exiſt 
by a kind of immediate perception, the 


other by reaſoning and deduction. It is 
therefore no more to be wondered at, that 
the pleaſures and pains of ſenſe ſhould be 


ee moſt pungent, than that the 
| | ſight 
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ght of any thing ſhould affect more than a 
mere IO about it. However that be, 
the conſequence is plain, that the ſtrongeſt 
Paſſions are produced by ſenſible objects. 
The pure Aﬀettion may be greateſt to divine 
and heavenly things, when the Paffion ex- 
ceeds on cls fide of ſenſe. The good man 
grieves moſt for his fins, and yet, perhaps, 
at the ſame time, ſheds more tears for the 
loſs of a near relation; and while he loves 
God and delights in him above all things, 
his joy flows moſt ſenſibly after having re- 
* ſome dives ana ne. 


. x XI. 2. We ha as lively 
idea of miſery than of happineſs. The 
cauſe of this lies in the advantage which 
pain has above pleaſure in the preſent con- 
ſtitution of things. We are not ſo happy 
for the time we injoy pleaſure, as we are 
miſerable while we ſuffer pain. The greater 
any pleaſure is, the ſhorter is its ſeeming du- 

ration 3 whereas 8 on the contrary, ap- 

| oor ſo much the longer. The ways of re- 
— — a üated number, but 

— aſſaults us innumerable ways. Every 
| part, every member, every pore of the 

bdody, as well as every un of the ſoul, 
may be an inlet to pain. A leſſer de- 
gree of pain overcomes a greater de- 
gree of pleaſure, and one trouble is e- 


| wr a to embitter many comforts. I take 
notice 
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notice of this to introduce another obſer- 


vation. 
. The Paſſions chat Bae eu Nr th 
object (other circumſtances being equal) 
work more violently, than thoſe which ter- 
minate on pcſiti ve good or pleaſure. ? Sunt 
enim, qui in rebus contrariis parum ſibi con- 
ent; vollptatem ſeveriſſime contemnant, 


dobre int malliores; gloriam negli gant, Fab. 


gantur infamia ; ; atque ea quidem non ſatis 
conſtanter. t is common to obſerve perſons 
«© whoin contrary circumſtances do not pre- 
« ſerye a conſiſtent character of Virtue; they 
can ſteadily reſiſt the ſollicitations of plea- 
< ſure, but yield to the violence of pain; are 
8 indifferent to glory, but cannot ſtand againſt 
« diſgtace. We ſee theſe words of Cicero 
often made good. The hype indeed of a 


vaſt good may weigh more than the fear of 


a ſlight. evil; but let the evil be conſider- 


able, and conceived to be approaching, men 


will do more to avoid it 'out of fear, than 
they will to ſecure an equal good that is 
the object of their hopes: The inſtruction 
to be drawn from hence regards the wiſe 
Providence of the Creator, fince ſelf-preſer- 


vation is more neceſſary than affluence, the 


abſence of evil than the 2 of good, 
and pleaſure may better be diſpenſed with 


| than py can be borne, 


ig Morris ne SECT; 
? De Offic. L. 1. F. 21. . < 
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* XII. 4. „The ill 1 which 
men ate | prevailed. on to commit through 
their hatred of evil, are for the moſt 

ore excufable, than thoſe which are done 
out of the love of pleaſure, 1 Bre h 
auntev n Axonzore' ys Gen Bec, © Incontinence 
has more of the Will in it than Fear ; for 
« the object of that is pleaſure, of this pain. 
Now pain does as it were put a man be- 
e ſides himſelf, threatening deſtruction to 


„nature; but it is not ſo in regard to plea- 


* ſure, in regard to which therefore we are 
more voluntary,” This juſtifies the ob- 
fervation-of Cicero. Non eft autem cunſen- 
faneum, qui metu non frangatur, eum frang! 
buptditate : nec, qui invitium ſe a labore 
 prafiiterit, vinei à voluptate. It is no 

2 way reconcileable with a virtuous charac- 
ter to yield to luſt, when we conquer fear; 
e and when we have proved ſu nant to la- 
© hours, to be ſubdued by ple: For 


beſides that, Pear takes away 055 of our 
liberty than the other Paſſion, the exceſs of 


this-laſt is reckoned an argument of a more 

corrupt -and- profligate temper, and to have 

a complacency in the vicious via which 

the other has not. And as Reafon, ſo Lau, 

pots a a between n; En = 
| ki 


« Ari | Eth, ad Nicom. L. 3. C. 1. See allo ODE 


lent. e to the ſame purpoſe quoted from 1 by 
Antoninus. L. 2. F. 10. 
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Chap. VIII. 


bills a man out of anger ſhall eſcape better 


than another, who commits the ſame fact 
that he may ſucceed to the poſſeſſions of his 


neigkbour. He that ſteals ta prevent ffar-— 


ving ſhalt have more favour, than one who 
robs 0 maintain his luxury. 


a0 XIII. 5. The Paſſions in which 
Love predominates are more agreeable to the 
original intention of nature, than thoſe 
which are ranged under Hatred, This is 
plain from hence, that they have a more 
friendly influence upon the body, and tend, 
within proper bounds, to the preſervation 
and happineſs of life which the other do 
not. It is a thing well known to Natu- 
« raliſis ( faith © Biſhop Cumberland) that 
e Love, Deſire, Hope, Joy, | eſpecially 
« when converſant about ſome great good, 
« do mightily aſſiſt the motion of the Blood, 
«* and Heart, which is neceſſary to animal 
« life; ſo that the Arteries and Veins are 
« filled with a fluid of a milder nature, and 
© more fit for circulation; ſpirits of a more 
© agile kind are generated, and the whole 
* cireulation' of the Blood, and by conſe- 
« quence all the animal functions, are per- 
© formed with greater freedom. On the 
% contrary, in Hatred, Envy, Fear, Sadnels, 
« the motion of the Blond is obſtructed, and 


2 tho Heart ſo" oppreſſod e | 
E & itſel 
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* itſelf as it ſhould. From hence the coun- 
_ *:tenatice becomes pallid, and innumerable 
. inconveniences follow in the intire œco- 
. te nomy of the body, more eſpecially 1 in * 
functions of the Brain and Nerves; 
for inſtance, the diſeaſes uſually atiriba- 
ted to the Spleen and Melancholy. Af- 
ter which having given, from Dr. Harvey, 
the hiſtory of a perſon who conſumed away 
with the defire of a revenge which he could 
not accompliſh, he makes this reflection. 
That men are admoniſhed by the very 
nature of the animal affections, that it is 
_ « for their advantage to be of as benevolent 
a difpofition towards all as poſſible, ſince 
*the hatred of a fingle perſon was ſo fatal 
to the man who harboured it.” To pro- 
80 now to particulars. n x 


6 IN XIV. Love sg its object « as 

1 abſent begets Dee; as preſent either imme- 
diately or in uy —4 in reality or imagina- 

tion, it breeds Foy, Love of Deſire, ab- 
ſtiractedly conſidered, is a femple tendency to- 
wards good, and retains its name of Defire. 

When conſidered as wiſhing the good de- 

'V fired to ſome Being or other, it is called 
Benevolence. Theſe two are in fact inſepa- 

p rably united, it being impoſſible that any 
one ſhould e a thing: for. no one's ſake; 
However, it will. be never the. worle if we 
treat of them diſtinaly. * 8 "ou a 


<2 ty : moſt 
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moſt vigorous and ſpritely. principle is the 
original of Diligence and A##rvity., All the 
powers, of. nature without this would be 
dormant, and the moſt charming objects be 


unable to provoke us to the purſuit of them. 


The motion of the Heart in ſtrong deſires 
is extremely vehement, and from the Heart 
great 3 of ſpirits are detached to the ſe- 
veral members of the body, which diſpoſe 
a man for action, and give a briſkneſs and 
chearfulneſs to his endeavours. For as my 


Lord Bacon ſays excellently, Human life 


« deſtitute of ſome great end, either — 5 
« ſo, or in fancy, hath nothing of Race, 
ce nothing of vigour in it, but is faint and 
< languiſhing for want of defire to animate 


d jt, Which ſhows the miſerable caſe of 
* Kings, who have few things to de efre, 


« and many things to fear. Whence it 
«© comes, that Princes many times make 
60 1 i deſires, and ſet their hearts 
cc 1 n toys. The 32 is, that the mind 
man is more cheared and refreſhed by 
e in ſmall things, than by ſtand- 

« ing at à ſtay in great. As we would 


have Deſire to be a bleſſing, and anſwer 


the ends for which, it was planted in our na- 
ture, we muſt neither let it looſe to objects 
that are not in our power, nor indulge it to- 
wards thoſe that are to an exceſſiye degree; 

which would create a pain greater than the 
| L 3 | Wa 


8 Et of Empire. 


ure of fruition amounts to; nay, and 


otherwiſe derivè from the injoytnent ; for 
this is found _ conſtant expefience to be 


always the eſs, in proportion as it was over- | 


valued in the deſirè and expectation. Upor 
this account we ſhould conſider the end of 
this Paſſion ;' and ſeeing that is manifeſtly to 
. and quicken us in the proſecution - 
ood, 'we ought as it were to ſuſpen 


or lay 25 aſide, 615 we are upon the point E of 


e leaſt it ſpend itſelf in Kutlel 


efforts; the conſequence of which: will be, 
that the ſpirits will be exhauſted, their edge 


blunted, and we ſhall have little heart or 
frrength left when there is omar ane for 


30 Seer. XV. Bonevolenor/ t . Defire conſi- 
dered as having at once ſome good thing in 
view, and fome perfor on whoſe account this 


o is deſired, either centers in a man's 


felf, or in ſome other perſon; if in himſelf 
it is Sef-love; if in another Charity, or Be- 


nevolence in the more ufugl acceptation of 


the word. Self-boz is 2 word of itſelf in- 
nocent enough, did not cuſtom apply it to 
fignify a very bad thing; nor is the affecti- 

on to be found fault with, when it is well 
regulated; for it can be no crime ſurely for 


a man to love himſelf. Sehſlbve is — 


rable from our Beings; and as to the 1 
e 


1 Par U. 
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ſeem not well to wnderfland it, who allow 


> the memory 
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ral Paſſion no Way in our power. Prin- 
cipio generi animamtium onmi e a Natura 
iributum, ut je, vitam, corpuſyue tusatur, 
derlinetque aa, qua nocituna videantur,-om> 
mague, | quacumque ad Toivendum fint ne- 
, mnquirat, ''& peret. | This is the 
« firſt defire implanted: in every kind of 
« animal by nature, the deſire of preſerving 
< itſelf, its body and life, and avoiding what- 
© ever appears hurtful, and of 7+ Son 
e and 8 wee, is neceſſary for 
e ſupporting its life.” - Sehe is alſo 
made the meaſure — chat love we \owe our 
neighbour ; and, as ſhall be ſnowm in ano- 


ther place, is the ——— 


pendious rule that was ever thought on. 
As they reuile human nature who deny the 

poſſibility of 2 ſuch thing as a diſintergſted 
Benevolence, ſo they, on the other hand, 


little or nothing to Seb e. Concerning 


which Cumberland hath this ingenious ob- 


ſervation. That they who would be 
« thought to negle& rewards, and \endea- 
ce your to deduce all the Virtues from Gra- 

e titude only, are yet under a neceſſity of 

« acknowledging, that Gratitude flows from 
of benefits received. - Now 
te jt argues as much Se/-/ove, that we are 
is bet to = "oth qt 8 _ 
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* conferred, * we are influenced by 
ce the hope of the like to come. Vea, rl 
. « ſome reſpects he acts more generouſly, 
ho is excited by a good only hoped for 
* (ſince hope always ſuppoſes ſomething of 
ec uncertainty) than anether, who does the 
te ſatne things for the fake of equal advan- 
& tages, of Which he has already the cer- 
e tain poſſeſſion.“ That Gratitude ſhews 
more of Seff=love: than Hope does, or even 
as much, I cannot think with this Author; 
for though Gratitude ſuppoſes Se Hlbve as a 
remote foundation, yet as the grateful per- 
ſon has no regard to his own advantage in 
being grateful, and the benefits he requites 
would be as much his own if he was un- 
grateful, it is but juſt to him to acknow- 
ledge, that Gratitude as ſuch is diſintereſted, 
being excited by a ſenſe of the goodneſs of 
the diſpoſition, and directly terminating in 
the good of the benefactor. That Grati- 
tude and Hope are plain indications that 
Self-love is a part of lithan nature is certain, 
1 3 to our N g 
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| Be ＋. XVI. "Were? it not for Self-bove 
the Laws of God, in the preſent degeneracy 
of mankind, would be of little or no force. 


Even that ingenuous obedience which good 


men perform to the divine Commands, tho 
it be the immediate fruit of Love to God, had 
its firſt riſe from Nan N en 

t © em then 
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then is not poſſibly to be extinguiſhed, and 


if it were, ought not to be ſo out of pru- 
dence; but it is according to our manage- 
ment of the natural affection, the meaſures: 
we take to gratify it, and the good or bad 


principles upon which we cheriſh it, that 
we maké a Virtue or a Sin of Neceflity. 
There are theſe two Rules which ought ne- 


ver to be forgotten in the government of 


Seifelove. The firſt is, that we do not 


miſapply it, miſtaking one part of our com- 
poſition, and that the worſt too, for our- 
ſelues, being more careful for our bodies than 
for our ſouls, for the intereſts of this life, 
than about the concerns of eternity. ' The 
ſecond rule is, that we do not ſuffer Self- 
love to ingroſs us fo far, as to exclude the 


love due from us to others, or the love of 


God for himſelf, and the love of Virtue as 


ſuch; for as Cicero well obſerves. Qui 
Summum Bonum ſuis commodis, non boneſtate 


metitur, fi fbi ipſi conſentiat, neque amicitiam 
colere paſſit, nec juſtitiam, nec liberalitatem. 


He who places the chief happineſs of man 


te in any private advantages or enjoyments, 
« ſeparate from Virtue, if he be conſiſtent 


_ « with himſelf, can neither be a friend, juſt, 


ce or liberal.” This minds me of the other 
branch of Benevolence (to which in common 


language the name Benevolence 18 Waun 
which! is ſtiled, | | 
SECT, 
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others. Some haye thought (as particularly 
Mr. Hobbes, who herein, as well as in 
many other of his opinions, was a follower 
of ho Epicurtans) that the dove of others, 
however -difintere/ted it might ſometimes ap- 
Pear, is only Self-love in diſguiſe, But how 
little reaſon there is for ſuch a narrow no- 
tion as this will be ſeen, if we only conſi- 
der, that we are commanded 7 tv love our 
Neighbour as 0ur/ehves; Which we are ſo far 
from (if Mr. Hobbes ſays true) that 
we do not love him at all. That Bene vo- 
lence is a natural affection is thus eaſily pro- 
ved. In all intelligent Beings, whoſe fa- 
culties are undepraved, it is natural for the 
affections to be conformable to right Reaſon. 
Where Reaſon directs one way, and the af- 
fections of the ſoul draw another, nature 
cannot be in its original rectitude. Now 
every man's Reaſon, at the fame time that 
it directs him to ſeek his own happineſs in 
the moſt likely methods of acquiring it, will 
tell him, that it is fit every other man, who 
has not forfeited his title to it, ſhould be 
happy as well as himſelf, and that he ſhould 
contribute to it, ſo far at leaſt as he will not 
prejudice himſelf by ſo doing. This natu- 
ral Reaſon dictates, and to this therefore the 
affections muſt be naturally inclined. 


F | SECT, 
Luke x. 27. | 


| Chap. Lev and Hatred 


| ſon to matter of fact; the mity 
rally and immediately ariſes in the human 
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* rer XVIII. But 3 
which natu- 


boſom on of perſons in diſtreſs, and 


light 
the ſarigfactiom of mind which. is the conſe- 


quence of having removed them. into a — 
pier ſtate, are inſtead of a thouſand argu 
— to prove difintereſted Brnerulenct to — 
natural to man. We appeal to every man's 
own feeling, and may well. truſt the cauſe 
upon this iſſue. Did pity proceed from a 
reflection we make upon our liableneſs to 
the ſame ill accidents which we ſee befal 
others, it were nothing to the preſent pur- 
poſe; but this is aſſigning an artſicial cauſe 
of a natural Paſſion, and can by no means 
be admitted as a tolerable account of it; be- 
cauſe ¶ Hiluren, and perſons molt 
— — 
entering into the mene athens tad 
the violent touches of compaſſion. 
we reflect upon what paſſes within, do we 
on for others, and de- 
fire of relieving them, and our good wiſhes 
in their :praſperity, in a 
thouſand inſtances going before, and unate 


Zended with any conſideration of our being 
in any danger from their euils, or having 


any intereſt in their proſperity? Remove 
the ſcene to the moſt Aitunt ages and nati- 


ons, nd we as naturally and readily feel far 
the 
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the unfortunate, and / 4vell eff pecially to 
the honeſt, the kind, the brave, and well 
deſerving,” and injoy peculiar ſatigfaction in 
proſperity. And then as to that 
| charming delight which immediately follows 
the giving joy to another, or relieving his 
ſorrow,” and which, hen the objects are 
numerous, and the kindneſs of importance, 
is really inexpteſlible; What can this be 
owing to, but a conſciouſneſs of a man's 
| having done ſomething. praiſe worthy, and 
expreſſive of a great. foul ? Whereas, if in 
all this he only ſacrificed to vanity and 
Se love, as there would be nothing gene- 
rous in actions that make the moſt ſhining 
appearance, ſo nature would not have re- 
warded them with this divine pleaſure; nor 
could the commendations Which a perſon 
receives for benefits done upon ſelfiſh views, 
be at all more ſatisfactory, than when he is 
applauded for what he doth without deſign, 
becauſe in both | caſes the ends of Self-love 
are (equally anſwered.” The- conſcience of 
_ approving one ſelf a benefactor to mankind 
is the nobleſt recompenee for being fo; 
_ doubtleſs it is, and the moſt intereſted can- 
not propoſe any thing ſo much to their own 
advantage; I: which the in- 
clination is nevertheleſs unſelfiſh. The 
pleaſure which attends. the gratification of 
our hunger and thirſt, is not the cauſe of 
theſe appetites, they are previous to any 
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ſuch proſpect; and ſo likewiſe is the deſire 
of doing good, with this difference, that 


being ſeated in the intellectual part, this laſt, 
though antecedent to Reaſon, may yet be 


improved and regulated by it, and is no 


3 ee enn ys as It is ſo. 2 1 


wh — XIX. This Fwy to — as it re- 
gards all in common ſtill keeps its name of 


Charity, of which I ſhall have occaſion to 


diſcourſe more at large hereafter. As it is 


contracted like the beams of the ſun in a 


burning glaſs; and falls in a more eſpecial 
manner on ſome ſelect perſon or perſons, 


there are theſe #w9 remarkable ſpecies of it, 
Friendſhip, and natural Affection. Though 
Friendſhip may ſeem too refined to be a Paſ- 


ſion, yet that it is ſo is viſible enough; for 


when two friends meet or part, the counte- 


nance puts on a different air, the heart beats 
faſter or ſlower,” and thefſpirits fink or riſe 
after the moſt ſurpriſing manner. Few na- 


tures are ſo ſavage but we diſcern the ſeeds 
of this Paſſion in them, by the choice which 


they make of ſome particular companions: or 
favourites, for whom they have a ſtronger 
fancy and kindneſs than for others. It has 


been very unjuſtly made an ohjection 


inſt Chriſtianity, that it has nothing in 
“ commendation of Friendſiip, ſince the 
Founder of this Religion was himſelf an 


eminent example of it; who, together with 
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the generous love he had for: all mankind: 
and mare eſpecially. for his Diſciples, ho- 
noured one of them with n 
character of his · belrved Diſciple. — 
Paſſton _—_ huh imvmated the grew — 3 
portance of Frienaſiip to human 
the care which ſhould be taken in the choice 
— ho. 
— <3" IE 
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Engl iſh, natural Afﬀettion (as the word is 
tranſlated Ram. i. 31.) is that Paſſion which 
_ endears natural Relations one to the other. 
The affection between Parents and Children 


is mare eſpecially” denoted by this word. 


3 
dam eorum, quæ procreata ** Lhere 18 
& nlanted by nature in all animals an affec- 
. to their oft-ſpring.” 


their young. Theſe latter as ſoon as their 
young are capable of ſhifting for themſclves 
abandon the care of them, while mankind 
extend their cares not barely to the preſer- 
vation of their Childrens lives, but the 
ning of their minds, and are prompted 


„eee 


- 


21% John xx 26, 27. e 
Cie de Offi. L. 1. 5. . ® 
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But there is a 
great difference betwixt the natural affection 
of mankind, and that of other animals to 


adorning 
by an affection vrhich dies not with their 
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Chap. VIII. Love and Hatred. 35 
and the Children themſelves too. As Sch 
love was deſigned for the conſervation of the 
Individual, the intention of this was to per- 
petuate the ſpecies. This affection extends 
alſo to other natural Relations. Sarguinis 
autem conjunctiv, & bene volentia devincit ca- 
ritate homines. Magnum e enim, babere 
eadem momumemta majorum, iiſdem uti ſacris, 
fepulchra habere communia. © The ties of 
blood unite men ſtrongly in affection and 
«. friendſhip. For it has great weight with 
c men, to have the fame monuments” of 
ce their common anceſtors, to uſe the 
_ © ſacred rites, and to have the ſame bury- 
ing place.” Theſe are the words of Ci 
cero, upon which I ſhall make a Reflection, 
which I judge to be well grounded. It is 
not merely the relation itſelf that in 
mens affections one to another, but the hav- 
ing an intereſt in the ſame progenitors , and 
ps not ſo much the former as the latter. 
The mutual reſpect for theſe common 
fountains in which they unite, creates an 
eſteem for each other. A ſerond thing I 


2 Dat ran 3 

e 0, veterum. zdibus erant ae ie tee. 
prii, & eo ipſo differebant a Taribus, quippe qui erant commu- 
nes 4 ſimulachra dedicata erant, & ars 
politz ac foci, res in domo ſanctiſſimæ; a quibus nemo pote> 
rat fine ingente ſcelere abſtrahi. Quemadmodum vero ad 
hæc facra non nifi illi admittebantur, ad quos aliquando tran- 
ſitura eſſet ſacrorum haxeditas ; ita non aretior poterat eſſe 
conjunctio, quam qua quis in alterius gentem & facra tranſierat. 
Heineccii, Antiquit. Roman. — WI. p. 144. 
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would remark is, that this Benevolence ge- 


nerally ſprings from external conſiderations, 


ſuch as thoſe mentioned by Cicero, which 
makes me think, that there is not ſo much 


endearment now between Relations, as in 


thoſe times when there were ſo many things 
common to perſons of the ſame kindred and 
Fw The ſame nature, the ſame coun- 


try, the ſame blood, attract love, both as 


they are common and as they are 4 iftinguiſh- 
ing; and the affection. is more intenſe the 


leſs common. theſe on, and Wen more io 
j rings % 4 © 5 27 f 


Sxcr. XXI. It is worthy of — | 
that the Love is uſually greater of Parents 


to their Children, than of Children to their 
Parents. This is a manifeſt proof of the 


wiſdom of divine Providence, which has 


ſuited the degrees of this Paſſion to the ends 
which it was deſigned to ſerve ; for the Love 


of Parents to ther Children is more neceſſa- 


ry for the preſervation of their helpleſs off- 
ſpring, and of more conſequence to ſociety, 


than, vice verſa, an equal affection in Chil- $ 
dren to their Parents. Parents can do more 


for their Children than their Children fer 


them; and it is much ſeldomer that theſe 


need the help and direction of the other, 


than that the other are obliged to theſe. 


And from hence we learn what boundaries 
are to 9222 ſet to this 1 1 For the uſe- 


fulneſs 
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fulneſs of it being what the Author of 
nature intended in Planting it t within us, we 
fhould never let it run to that extreme, 
which would make it prove an injury rather 
than a benefit, either to Parents or Chil- 
dren. This is done, when by over indul- 
gence” Parents ruin their CHildren While 
alive; or by their too paſſionate affection for 

them when dead (at what time it can ne- 
ver anſwer nature's end in giving this ten- 

derneſs) prejudice their own health and trans 

quilitys 78 this reaſon of the extraordina- 

ry Love of Parents to their Children I ſhall | 
add two other s. 

1: The defire of immortal 3 icke ob. 
tains ſo far, that there are few who would 
not be immortal in every thing belonging to 
them, and are not loth to die even in their 
names and memories. Hence it proceeds, 
that Children giving us a proſpect of injoy- 
ing this imaginary kind of immortality, our 
affection to them is'raiſed to a higher de- 
ay than otherwiſe ĩt would be. 

2. There is in man, as a ſociable crea- 
ture a deſire of being beneficial to the 
world, and Children affording us hopes that 
they will prove ſerviceable in it (by which 


1 we ſhall . become uſeful, at leaſt at 


ſecond hand; the Parent having ſome kind 


of Intereſt in "his Childrens, virtuous actions, 


if the effect of a good education) nature 
hath og ag us, in purſuance both of the 
A A a * prin- 


334 : | of 1 ** U. 


principles of Self. love and of univerſal Bene- 
volence, to love Children likewiſe upon this 


eee 


re Ts XXII. When the ohs ect i is preſent, 

Tone produces Foy.or Delig bt. Anda thi 
may be W's preſent, or preſentiated to the 
mind, and this two ways. 1. A good may 
as it were be made preſent by Faith and Hope, 


but under the mixed Paſſions. © 2. It may be 


ſons of a ſtrong imagination can tranſ 
themſelves into a Paradiſe of their own form- 
ing, and are often ſo taken up with the crea- 
tion of their own W have ſcarce- 
I the leiſure to reflect, that it is otherwiſe 
than real. The folly of indulging to ſuch 
imaginations you may ſee ingeniouſſy expoſed 
in the Spectator, in the ſtory of the Glaſs Man, 
aud by Gay in his Fables. This extraordinary 
force of i imagin ation is commonly ſeen in mad 
people; and it being neceſſary that there 


xroductions of wit, eſpecially thoſe of Poets, 
came that ſaying, Nullum bonum i inge⸗ 


I fine mixtuna me., 


Great Wits to Madneſs RAIL are near allied. 
n thin e the bounds vide. . 
ee e Dryden. 


Sect: 


F 2 4 
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account. So much for Dore, or a re- 


” 


of which it will not be proper to treat here, 


made preſent by pure Fancy and Idea. Per- 


ſhould be ſome degree of it in moſt of the 


\ 
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sse. XXII. 5 to et pieabhes of 
Fancy we are to take heed. f. That we do 
not entertain ourſelves with them too often, 


leaſt thereby we bring ourſelves out of con- 


ceit with our real condition, and are kept 

aiming to better it; which however 
ſtrange it may ſeem, is the natural conſe- 
quence. One would think that after having 
repreſented a ſine and delightful ſcene to 
ourſelves, and found how far it ſurpaſſes 
ou? real circumſtances, the next thing we 


ſhould do would be, endeavour to ſupply 


what is wanting. But on the contrary, the 
uſual effect is, that we repeat thoſe plea- 
ſures of the imagination the oftner, and co- 
ver the defects of our condition with gay 
but falſe colours; and thus content our- 
ſelves with a dream of Learning, Virtue, or 


| Riches, while we are in reality ignorant, 


vicious, and poor. And as long as we can 
do this, we ſhall never be at the pains 
to lay a ſolid foundation of ſatisfaction. 


2. When we give way to ſuch imaginations, 


8 ws ought never to indulge them ſo far, but 
that we ſhould catry with us this reflection, 
that it is all mere imagination. It may be 


objected, that the pleaſure will hereby be 
deſtroyed. It will be leſſened, I coli 
but not intirely taken away; ; and; which 
will more than ballance this inconvenience; 
we ſhall by this method prevent the regret 

A's 2 that 
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chat; would Wen ſeize us het the play 
is over, and waking as it were out of this 
leaſant dream, we find w to * 
under a deluſion. Ig Re 


8 * 


SECT. XXIV. As to that oy. which 


8 ings from the real preſence of the beloved 


be, there are theſe two rules to be re- 
membered. 1. Our Joy ſhould never ex- 
ceed the value of the object. The reaſon 
is, that though Joy may riſe, as it is too 
apt. to do, . at the firſt poſſeſſion above its ex- 
ternal, cauſe, it gradually ſubſides and finks 
to much. the lower, as it was before too 
hie ich. When we ſee ourſelves to have been 
in a miſtake, we are always diſguſted with 
that which led us, though innocently, into 
it. 2. Our Foy ſhould be leſs or greater in 
proportion to the fixedneſs or uncertainty of 
the injoyment. The thing injoyed may 
poſſibly be of conſiderable worth, notwith- 
ſtanding which I ſhould be very imprudent 


to let looſe the reins to Foy, if 1 am in dan- 


r every moi to be deprived of it. 
# or 43 9 does 2 1 that 52 more I am 
taken up with the fruition, the leſs prepared 
I ſhall, be for fp. loſs; which will be felt 
the. more, for, unallayed pleaſure which 
1 had in the injoyment? What an unan- 
' ſwerable argument is this againſt the exceſ- 
* IV. of this world and its 8. gs, 
| that 
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that they are not yy of little worth, Np 


uncertain too. * 


sver. XXV. Before I jak this ad * 
I would take notice of one peculiar ſort 

of Delight; which ariſes from the contem- 
plation of Beauty. Some appropriate the 
name of Complacency to this ſpecies of De- 
light, and confine it to the objects of Senſe, 
giving this as the reaſon why thoſe deſires 


' which ariſe from Complacency and Horror 


are the moſt violent, namely, becauſe they 


are owing to ſenſible objects, which are al- 


ways moſt forcible in their operation. But 
certainly there is ſuch a thing as intellectual 
Beauty ; Virtue is fo, being nothing elſe 


than the ymmetry, proportion, and ood. 


order of the powers and paſſions of the 
mind, and actions of the life, conſenting 
among themſelves, and with the Law of 
Reaſon and of God. And if it be natural 
for us to be charmed with corporeal Beauty, 
the deſign no doubt was, that by this we 
might be led to the love of intellectual, 


which our Reaſon: will tell us muſt ſurp als 


corporeal, as much as the ſubject in ACh 
it is ſeated is nobler than the other. The 
Heathen Philoſophers had the fame fenti- 


ments of this matter; * Cicero particularly 


| exceeds himſelf when he talks of it. Nec 


verd la * pod vis nature eff, rati onifque, 
| DR Wy. quod 


be ge L. 1. 45. 28. 


358. „e mratien, " Pe I. 
=7 uni animal fentit,, guid fot orde, 


Turd fit, drceat, in fattis, diele guts. 
modus. 6 fo: eorum, 7 ipforum, nn peru, 


r 


" penuſlatem, e ee, are um 
TH, 1 Win Emil, Itudinem ugtur ue 
45 045 ad animum transform g etiam 
nidgis ulerituds, nem, conſantiam,. or diem. 3 in 
| 8 5 Jattiſq 75 we cumſervandum paiat: cavet- 
gue ne quid 5 _effeminateve faciat 3 
tum in omnibus. & opimioni bus, & Faddis, ne 
quid. libidinase "aut _Faciat aut 5e 
mam qui dem i ipſem... Marce Fili, & tanquam 
faciem honeſt uiges; 5, Jug. þ oculis' cerneretur, 
mirabues amores, (ut git Plato) extitaret ſa- 
fentiæ. It is no ſmall excellence. of our 
4 rational nature, that man alone of all 
et animals ut an idea of order and deceney, 
« and a harmony in words and actions. 
Eyen in th objects of ſight no other 8 
« apprehends a beauty, regularity, an 
e of the ſeveral parts; which 
4 Nen transferring from tlie eyes to the 
mind, and from ſenſible to moral objects, 
4 determines that beauty, conſiſteney, and 
« order are much more to be ſtudied and 
« maintained in our deſigns and actions; 
« that we ſhould avoid all indecency and 
cc effeminacy of behaviour, and all immo- 
ec deſty of thought and ation. — I have. 
« ſketched out to you, Son Marcus, what 
E T 212 call che os and countenance. of 
<« Virtue, 


is 
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_ «© Virtue, Which (as Plato ſays) if it could 


< be made viſible to the eye would excite a 


4 ſtrong affection. I ſhall conclude the 
whole with an obſervation taken from Dr. 


More, which I believe to be juſt. By that 


deliguium, or failure of Senſe, which is ſome- 


times the effect of an extreme Joy, nature 


ſeems to ſignify, that the ſoul is capable of 


greater pleaſure and felicity, than the ſtruc- 
ture of * mortal bodies has Atted them 
to bear. | 


SE. XXVI. I paſs on to the confider. 


ation of Hatred, which I defined before, an 


endeayour of the ſoul to diſunite from that 


which it apprehends to be evil. - Hatred of 


an evil begets a deſire of eſcaping it when 
diſtant; and ſuppoſing it to be paſt, or we 
find ourſelves out of danger of it, Joy. . As 
much as to fay, we ſhould bear our ſuffer 
ings the more chearfully at preſent, becauſe 
when they are over ey * create 1 in 
the reflection. 


Y | —Pirdn & bec olim # juvabit. 
£ It will be pleaſant hereafter to look back 


e on the dangers we are now encoun- 


<«. tering.” \ When the evil is preſent it 


Produces Grief together with a deſire of get- 


ting clear of it, Grief is neceſſary in the 
preſent tate to rouze us, and ſet us on our 


A 2 4 guard 


K 


\ | 


369. 
hard againſt xyhat is hurtful and deſtruc- 
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drs, to ballaſt the mind againſt a thought- 


leis lexity, to temper our carnak Foy, and 
ag. . monitor t 


we are ngt yet arri- 
366 at th e region of bappineſs. The deſire 
ol -efgaping an evil may be copſũidered as ſo 
7 — without deſiring it may fall upon 

me other perſon, and then we term it a 
2 V 55 or averſion. They are only 


_ moral (evils, or the evils of the next life 


and troubles of our own creating, that we 
may defire abſolutely to avoid. As to the 
outward troubles and afflictions of life, we 
ſhould: only deſite to be kept from them, 
on condition the yeiſe diſpeſer af things ſees 


it to be beſt. When wt the defire of 


eſcaping an evil ourſelves, there is joined 
a deſire that it may befal ſome other perſon, 
it is called Malevelence, or hatred to the per- 
ns of others; which ſeems to be intirely 


unlawful, unleſs. we could know a. perſon 
to be abſolutely abandoned of God, which 
it is impoſſible we ſhould without a parti, 
cular revelation; or unleſs we have good 
reaſon to think, the evil may prove a means 


of reforming the perſon, and thus produce 


2 greater good. Though we may hate the 


vices of men we © ig to wiſh well to their 


perſens, As to Grief, if the cauſe of it be 


moral evil, or evil committed, it is a com- 


mendable Paſſion, and ought to be cheriſh- 
« ſo tar, a8 that it as bea — 
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of our es and e and produce 


repentance and endeavours of amendment, 
but no further. As to the natural evils of 


this world, we ought to grieve very mode- 


rately for them, abſtracting from the ſins 
that procured them, becauſe they are order- 
ed by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, there is 


hope they will blow over, and it is S 


at the furtheſt they \ wh eek, in death. 
N Ba 
A 7 TIE 7 eres) 4 Lea FT r 
Coifule on this mls belides the * 
mentioned under t the former, 


© Mori Encheir* Eth. L. 1. C 7,8 „ 9. 
— Hitchefon's Inquiry of "Bonny! and Virtue. 
Test. 2. Sect. 24. 
- bf cho Pons Sect * 1 & 2 Ssct. 
47% "a proper to be read ay — the former 
Chapterf 8 
pry 2 Dialogue on Beauty: OY TOO e. 
| Turnbull Principles of Moral Ph Hoſsphiy. 
FT," C. 7. p. 46. Kc. C. 2. p. 23 CD 
e. C. - * 
2 of Health and Long Life. C. 6. 
=> Spectator on the Pleaſures of the oY 
tion. Vol. 6. Ne. 412, 413, 414, &C. 
Jen 8. N. 588, 6¹ I. 
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Of the » ee *. Pai I ole 
Bae Admiratiom blended pou 5 
tbem, and thoſe which are com- 
. | pounded only ef the, Paſſians which 
Jt under Love and H. arred. 


Oo Tye Ft IAA; 


7 HE Paſſions Wee I 
ſed of are ſimple in their na- 

= , choſe yi behind are mixed and com- 
They may be ranked into uo 

8 * as Fei ſomething of Admiration 
in their com and ſuch as are com- 
pounded only of the Paltians which fall un- 
der Love and Hatred. 
1. There are Paſſions in db wompplition 
of which Agmiration is a principal ingre- 
dient, vg. Ambition, Gary, Shame, Emu- 
lation, Horror, and Noone +; 18 


: 
* > * 


Scr. II. ne is the Paſſion men 
have for grandeur; Admiration and Deſire 
are the two parts of it. This Paſſion is not 
— if directed aright on the e, 8 


Was 


- 
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was infuſed into our natures as a fire to fer- 
ment and exalt them. Salluſt has a moſt 
judicious reflection to this purpoſe, Prims 
magis Ambitio quam Avaritia animos bomi- 
num exercebat ; quad tamen Vitium propius 
Vartutem erat. Ambition got footing in 
« the world — Avarice, being more 

te agreeable to nature; and though a Vice, 
« approaching nearer. to a Virtue, and in- 
| «,deed capable of being eaſily transformed 

| “into one,” Every man is filled with a 

certain vague and indeterminate idea of 
greatneſs, to which he aſpires, and which, 

if he made a true eſtimate of things, he 
would find worldly grandeur to be ſo far 
from filling up, as not ae deſerve any ſhare 
af his Ambition, This is the true reaſon 

i that men are never ſatisfied with this ſort of 

© greatneſs, but {till reaching higher. Ha- 
bet hoc Vitium omnis Ambitio, non reſpicit.. 
This is the univerſal fault of the ambiti- 
« ous, they are ſtill looking higher.” No 

_ preſent greatneſs anſwers the idea they have 
within — which repreſents ſomething 
infinitely more noble and elevated; which 
ſomething when it comes to be unfolded, is 
at bottom nothing elſe but that glory and 
perfection, to which the human nature ſhall 
be raiſed in the ſtate of the bleſſed. - This 

5 therefore ſhould be the * mark of wh 

.. hi 


a De Bello Catalin. 


4 d Seneca. 


ParT 1. 


* add didn 10 this, a preſent 
dominion. over ourſelves, not over others. 
For as Cicero with his uſual ſagacity takes 
notice. Veri videndi cupiditati adiuncta eſt ap- 
ititio quædam principatus, ut nemini parere 

animus benè ia) natura infor matus velit, niſi 
Præcipienti, aut dbcenti, aut utilitatis c. 
jule, & legitime imperanti; ex quo animi mag 
nitudb exſſtit, humanarumgue rerum contemptio. 

To the deſite af — joined in 
man a deſire of ity and indepen- 
60 dence, ſo that a mind that underſtands 
Dis own worth. loves liberty, and cares 
< not to be ſubject to any; excepting ſuch 
as direct and adviſe him for his good, or 
« ruling according to good laws. injoin what 

< is right, and for the common good. 
E Hence ariſes greatneſs of mind, and a 
contempt of the world. By the word 
Frincipatus in this paſſage Cicero means li- 
berty and a freedom from all ſlauiſn depen- 
dence, as appears by the explication that 
follows. This natural Paſſion for liberty 

ſnovys the abſurdity of all endeavours to en- 
flave others, ſince all are alike fond of li- 
berty, and have the very ſame right to it. 

A tyrannical Ambition has often the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences, and gives every age abun- 
dant reaſon to curſe it. And becauſe this 
4 Jac Ambition is that hich mank ind gene- 
rally 


Pe Offic. 1 f 
Ibid. L. 1. 5. 19. 


9 Chap; IX. O 365 

t rally run into, from hence it hath happen 
ed that Ambition is FRO "WS 1 name moſt 2 
PRO” | 1 ; 


t 
ö. 
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E 
4 nen Ui. Glery 24 Sho hen for their 
2 objects ſuch things as tend to procure men 
„ Eſteem or Contempt, Praiſe or Diſgrace, from 
4 themſelves or others. Giary is made up of 
. Joy, Self-love, and Efteem.. No Paſſion is 
1 more natural to great minds; the pulſe of 
the heart is not more neceſſary, than this 
noble pulſe of the ſoul. Etiam ſaprentibus 
cupido Gloria noviſima exuitur, lays Tacitus. 
6 The deſire of Glory is the laſt Paſſion a 
« wiſe man puts off,” By kindling the 
hope of an honeſt fame, it is a ſpur to 
laudable and uſeful enterprizes. Let us re- 
member to build our Glory upon Virtue, to 
prefer Virtue itſelf to the praiſe of it, that 
is, the ſubſtance before the ſhadow; and to 
act ſo, as that it may appear we do not ſo 
much purſue Glory as are followed by it; 
and can be ſatisfied with the approbation of 
God and of our own conſciences, when 
k through corruption, or out of envy, the 
— world is unjuſt to us, detracts from our beſt 
5 actions, and loads us with cenſures and re- | 
; proaches, There is ſomething truly great 
S in We dee Fe 4 le _ of 
o | 0 ee Cato. | 


K 


„c > at vl 


. Hit. Lib. 4. ys = 5 to th Tame purpoſe Simple C. 94 
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266 of PART f. 
Cato. Eſe quain videri bonus malebat, ita 
quo minus # rare petebat, eb magis 2 


ad ſaquebatur. He was more ſtudious to 


ce be really good, than to appear ſo; and 
thus the leſs he aimed at Glory, the more 
ce he acquired.” For the ſentiment of 
s Pliny on this head is very juſt. Quanto 
majore animo honęſlatis fruttus in conſcientia, 
quam in fuma reponatur, ſequi enim Gloria 
nor appeti debet. How much greater his 
mind, who places the reward of Virtus 
4 in the pleaſures of a good conſcience, 
chan his who ſeeks it in fame; for Glory 
-<- ſhould be rather the conſequerice than 
« the motive of godd actions.“ If we de- 
fire Glory therefore, let us do it not ſo much 
for its own fake, as for the capacity into 
which it puts us of doing more honour and 
ſervice to the cauſe of Virtue and Religion; 
and within this limitation we ſhall preſerve 
neee of this Faulen. 2 lth 


*5* 41:4 88. 3a * 
pounded of Sor= 


-Srew: I. Shame i 1s com 
row, row, Self elove, with ſome mixture of Con- 

—_ From this account of Shame it ap- 
1 that neither the beſt nor the worſt 

men are capable of it. Not the beſt, be- 
cauſe conſcious to themſelves that they 
make a right uſe of their faculties, and are 
above contempt; nor the worſt of men nei- 
— becauſe _ cuſtom they have 
Over- 


<a 8. 


* 


Chap. IX, Of Shame." 367 
overcome the modeſty of the rational na- 
ture. Among all the Paſſions there is not 
one more power ful. than this, nor 
more ſerviceable to mankind... Such is the 
force of Shame as to over- rule the far of 
death itſelf. Witneſs thoſe of the female ſex, 
who having given up their Virtue, to pre- 
vent the Shame which would attend the dif- 
covery of their lewdneſs, ſtifle. the fruit of 
it in defiance to the Law, to which their 
lives are forfeited by the murther of their 
infants. Witneſs alſo the many thouſands 
who meet death in the Held, or in the 
Breach, to avoid what Aram to them more 
terrible, the reproach of cowardice. For I 
am verily. perſuaded, chat to one Who is 
acted by true courage, the love of their 
country, or the deſire of glory, there are 
ten whom the dread of diſgrace puſhes for- 
ward in battle. Shame is a bridle upon 
corrupted nature, it reſtrains multitudes 
from doing ill, and brings others to repent- 
bor after they have done it. The firſt we 
y. call — the other: conſequent 
3 This Paſſion may have ſome bad 
effects, as in thoſe infamous women before 
mentioned; but if a woman here and there 
murder her innocent child to hide her 
Shame, how many of both ſexes are kept 
from the fin that led to it, merely by this 
inward check 7 We may fay of a man paſs 


Shame, 


368 | =_— act Dam gold 
— es 
gi ef e [entiat;- non ſolumm arro- 
= g, ſed . omninò diſſaluti. For to 
« be wholly r regardleſs what men think of us 
©) is the . not only of an arrogant, but 
4 andoned mind. Wliereas on the 
— according to the obſervation of the 
— Shame is a proof of ſome 
ſenſe of Virtue. Erubuit—Sahva 
res 1. He bluſhes—There 1 is Sg (of 
him eee e ee e 10 
Er Vas 09 IT. l . 
3 m0. V. There is a 1 2 — 
and à vicious Shame. A virtuous Shame is 
that which ſecures us againſt ſeeret fins from 
a reverence of the divine Omni preſence, and of 
our own "Reaſon and Conſcience. A natural 
Shame'is chiefly: cauſed. by: the conſideration 
of our fellow creatures; concerning which 


there is this remarkable, that where there | 


1 Reaſony't h it be but in its dawn, as 

hiluren, or blended with corruption, 
— rin men, we do not care to have 
it a witneſs of our follies and vices. A vi- 
cious Shame is that which makes men diſ- 
claim Religion and Virtue, when they have 
not the faſhion or company of their ſide. 
This Shame argues a bells and ae ſpi- 
oy 5 * SET. 28040 it 1 1 we (KS 4 rit, | 
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men, among" 


hap. A. Of 4 Emulation, 369 
rit, and has deſtroyed thouſands; To be 
aſhamed of what is in itſelf excellent; ami- 
able, and praiſe worthy, out of regard to 
the wrong judgments of the thoughtleſs, 
the "ignorant, and debauched, is as abſurd 
and unreaſdnable; as it would be to ſwallow 
poiſon; and refuſe wholſome food, out of 
deference to the opinions of a parcel of mad 
*whoth we e to ne 
* Figaro: 10 #4 | 


Seer VI. Emulation 54 a generous A0 
kindle) by the brave examples of others, to 
imitate, to rival, and if 'we-can'excel them. 
There i involved ih this) Paſſion eſteem of 
the perſon hem we emulate, of the quali- 


ties and actions in which we emulate him, 


and a deſire of reſerhblance; together with 2 


— ringing from the hope of ſucceſs. 
— ferifible of the uſe. of this 


Paſſion; das 4 motive to things grrat and 


praiſe worthy. There is in the animal part 


* averfiontolabour,” which makes us glad 


of any excuſes for humouring our ſloth, 
and ready to interpret what i is à little diffi- 
cult to be impoſſible. Now examples de- 
moo us of this refuge; for what is done, 

r has been done by others, may be done 
by us, and we are to be in the rear 
of mankind, and to come ſhort of thoſe, who 
ſet out in the world . W 
ry ourſelves. 5 1 50 


B b 1 f £ * e 


ee, n 


7 

0 ea das 1 

weer, all. — bo. 
Eu 1 Yo tho Fig. A L. 3 Si. 
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. Let Shame at leaſt 3 di 


E 
U may ers, mig t 

| „ee Dames are cclebrated. Of 
ſtarices of the power this Paſſion, Nay, 
Emulation is' not only of uſe to ſingle per- 
ſonis, but to whole States. The death 
* of: Enn minendat, General of the Thebons, 
*:dring! — time Tbbebrs even rivaled 
1 Abbens, was nd leſs fatal (as Dr. Potrer 
ll well obſerves) te the Athertans than it 


<--was to his own Country; for now thete 


* being none whoſe Virtues, they could 
<.cmulate, or whdfe Power they row 
«| fear, - they lorded' it without a 


rival 
E ee with too much — 


emſelves over to idleneſs and lux- 
2 ts ; which at laſt ended in the deſtructi- 
ol of their glory by Philip. Salli 
makes the fame obſervation as to Rome and 
Gurthiꝝr, only that he aferibes the Virtues 
of the. Rerpans.. not. to Emulation but Fear. 
Meru: Balle civitatem in bonis artibus reti- 
nut. The ſem of the enemy kept the 


e oity „ obſtrrant' af uſeful arts, ad die. 


* plas,” He e ee men- 


1 en V. i f. 10. 
» De Bello Jugurth, 


©; +: Wees, Than obles, 


A * "TP KEE _ nos. —_— 


a „ 
* * 
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JJ bends ²⁰ emu ̃ͤ— n ond he Ed he. Eg 


tioned both ag red, clues if the word 
metus does not imply the other too. And 
n Helleius Pars mentions both. _Remoto 


Carthagins metu, ſublataque imperii æmula, 


non gradi fed Præcipiti eurſu a Virtute dęſci- 
tum, ad Vitia tranſcurſum. The fear of 
<« Carthage being removed, and the rival in 
«| crapire deſtroyed, the Raman people did 
„e not decline gradually from Yes, but 
* run headlong into Vice,” The abuſe we 
are chiefly to guard againſt in relation to 
this Paſſion is, that it does not betray. us in- 
to Enuy; that not being able to raiſe qur- 


8 


. ſelves to the height to which others have 
climbed, we do not wiſh their fall, much 


lels help to pull oP down. 


Seer. VII. Hirr vr ariſes. from. the 1091 
of objects that have 8 As. F in them vaſt 


and fightful, It is a compound. of Admi- 
ration and Fear ; not 1 1 155 2: mixture of 


Pleafure ſometimes, from which if predo- 
minant 1 Is: denominated a Egling rror. 
Such a Herr: ſeizes 1 us at e view of vaſt 


and h recipices, a tempeſtuous ocean, 
or b k 5 


places. This Paſſion i 
the bs of "Snpectition. as 2 wiſe and 
ered awe is of Religion. Ro 


j Ne terrebat agreſtes 


Dira bei ; jam tum en Jaxumque fremebant. 


; B b 2 
=" . | 
* Virgil. Xn. L. 8. v. 349. 
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372 . Of Hort mY Parr. 
Hoe nemus, zune, inguit, frondoſo vertice collem 
(Nic Deus, incertum of) babitat Deus; Arcades 


: a k ws en cum un ſepenigrantem 


e N . W leret. 


A reverent Fear, (auch ſuperſtition reigns _ 

Amongſt the rude,) ev n then poſſe] "the 

| Swalns. LAG 

| Huge rocks and gloomy woods their mind. 
diſmay, 

Some God they: knew, what God 75 could 
-not-lay, -. 

Amidſt theſe g Roth "FOR did abide. - : 

Great Jove . 'tis ſaid, Re, ve ſeen to 

i Ie 

'The clouds in Sunder: Jeals his bolts #09 

And i og . on the teeming ground. 


The antient Heathens bad A fancy that ſome 
God or other inhabited groves and unfre- 
quented places; for a laces naturally 
ſtrike people with a kind o Horror, Which 
Uiſpoſes them to a ſecret dread of ſome in- 
viſible power. Both the fact and the reaſon 
| of it are contained in the lines juſt quoted 
dut of Virgil. In like manner all awful 
and extraordinary a appearances in nature, as 
Thunder and Ligbining, Eclipſes, Comets, 
can r N. the like, fill vulgar minds, 
ignofant of the cauſes of them, with ſuper- 
tion, and are Converted into omens. and 


ly h | prodi- 


* 
{ — 
* 


Is | 


o J 
prodigies, * that we can ee, the Man- 
tuan Poet to 12 * | 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
8 metus omnes, & inexorabile Fatum © 
Su Naur A * Aeberontis avari. 


: 2 i 
bk 
» 


Happy the man, who ſkill d in Nature 8 laws, 
Of ſtrange effects can trace the ſecret eauſe; 
Can prodigies and vulgar fears deſpiſe, 
1 fabled Wes and cruel deſtinies. 

K | 
And had * Zucretius only attacked thoſe 


phantoms of a ſcared imagination, he would 
aye deſeryed the thanks of mankind; for 


Superſtition is not a greater enemy to the 


of mens minds, and of the world, 


chan it is to Religion. But when he makes 
all Religion to be Superſtition, and has ſuch 
8 as theſe ellen, n | 


| Ne ita formido mortales continet | omnes, 
240 


multa in terris fieri cœloque tuentur, 


Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione uvidere 
Fata ac Feri nn, numine rentuo. 


For roundleſy terrors mortal minds invade, 


Num rous effects Wen n the ſkies, 
Ando er the earth; for whic 


their Reaſon fails, 
B b 3 | Well 


r Virgil. Georg. L. 2. v. 490. 
3 De Rerum Jatura. L. 1. v. 152. &C. 


374 Of flo Pan. 
Well to account by. known mechanic laws, 
Falſely aſcribing them to pow rs divine. 


ve cannot without deteſtation behold him 
thus in arms againſt the belief of à God and 
\ EIN 016 TC 415 * W. A 6 


* 
a Providence. 1 AH 
Primos in orbe Deos fecit Timor ,— 


* An unreaſonable Fear firſt created Gods.” 

ſays this hardy Atheiſt z whereas on the con- 
trary, God firſt planted Fear in the minds of 
men; it is his creature not his Creator. I 
confeſs, the Fear or Awe ſuggeſted: by a 
ſurvey of God's works, is one of the firſt 
things that prepares men to ba religious, or 
to adore and obey a ſupreme Being; but 
this is not Superſtition, it is EveiCen, a rati- 
onal Piety, and the moſt reaſonable diſpoſi- 


Hunc Solem & Stellas, & decedentia certis 

Tempora momentis, ſunt qui formidine nulla 
ee Lol, Ep. 6. v. 3. 
This vault of Air, this congregated Ball, 
Self- center'd Sun, and Stars, that riſe and fall, 
There are, my Friend, whoſe philoſophic eyes 
Look thro', and truſt the Ruler with his ſkies; 

To him commit the hour, the day, the year, 
And view this dreadful all without a Fear, 

; FEY; F ope 2 
If 


' . . EV = . 
IR. 4 > FEY 


prodigious ſize, for which we ought to be 


Chap. Of Confleynation. 375 
If by beholding theſe things without Frar, 
the Puer means without any awe of the 


great Creator, they are not to be looked up- 
on as Philoſophers, who can ſo calmly view 


this aſtoniſhing frame, but the moſt ſtupid * 


of — if the ſuperſtitious only were 


levelled at, all men in their ſenſes wi ap- 
prove what he yr. | 


md VIIL When Bes ib wy Winn 


rate as in a manner to confound the facul- 


ties, and incapacitate a perſon for conſultati- 


on and execution, it is then termed Confer 
nation. The 

ion is an exceſs of Horror, owing to 
the ill government of our Admiration and 
Fear. The language of this Paſſion Dr. 
More thinks to be, that there is ſome latent 
evil in nature of a moſt formidable and 


— 


always prepared; whether this be each per- 
ſon's particular death or the diſſolution of the 


world. I like the conjecture, and am of 


opinion it may be made uſe of to account 
for the univerſal prevailing of that notion, 
concerning the conflagration of the world 
the antient Heatbens. Let theſe fa- 


mous lines of * Ouid ſerve inſtead of other 
authorities, that mib ay drought: to Nas | 
fame purpoſe. — 0 

Bb4 BY 


© Metamorph. L. 2. v. 256. 


oper definition then of Con. 


276 | Of cee. burn. ' 


Eſe quogue in fatis reminiſeitur eg. 
Quo at & m tellus, correptaque regia Cel: 
pong . 


— . Fg e 
3 There "Y an — period fd by — 
When this wide Earth, che Seas, and vaulted 
Heavens, 
Shall form one general 8 2 fire e deſtroy 


This grand and- AP mr 


For though the notion was e convey- | 
ed down by tradition from Noab, yet that it 


Was ſo readily-entertained, took ſuch deep 


——_ and ſpread ſo far, is beſt reſolved: = 
in mankind to this Paſſion. 
Net that the Paſſion itſelf is to be allowed 
of for ſince Cunſter nation ſtupiſies the mind, 
involves it in a mage, and diſables it for 
Providing the coming evil, what 
does the diſcovery. of. the evil ſignify? It is 
Juſt as if ſome ravenous monſter ſhould be 
making towards a perſon, and one ſtanding 
by ſhould/ warn him of his danger, but at 
Ki fame time by chaining him down, put 
it out of his power to defend himſelf,” or fly 
from his enemy. We ſhould by a good con- 
ſcience labour to fortif⸗ ourſelves againſt ſuch 
an amazii ing dread of the worſt event that can 
befal us. An Heathen * Poet could tay, 


{peaking e of a man of . 8 


5 Horat. L. 3. Ode 3. v. 2. 


£ 


* 


Chap. . | of aue. 2 > 


* ee illahatuor cl,, a; 15 

e wer e e ine. wa er 

« Should the whole frame of nature © round 
him break, 

« In ruin and — Frags Arey 


« He cram could hear the mighty 


44 crack, 
* 


5 And ſand ſecure arid a a falling world. 
af Sy Ws Tn 11. It remains that * now 


4 — the Paſſions co 


our ſelves, and ſuch as have 


Reſolution, Hope, 


mpounded of thoſe 

which fall under Love and Hatred. For 
diſtinction ſake we may divide them into 
tuo ſorts, ſuch as mare immediately 


others for their 


object. Of thoſe -which concern ourſelves 
tis following are the princip 


al, FHuctuation, 


Frar, Security, Deſpair, 


 Fealouſy, and Diſtaſte. -Fluftuation conſiſts 
of Defire and Grief. The deſign of it was 


that we might not be too haſty 


in the choice 


of meang, leſt we ſhould miſtake in our 


temeritate & negligentid; 


dguidquam, Cujus non. Poſfit cauſe 
reddere. All our actions ought to be clear 
5e of raſhneſs and negligence nor ſhould 
e we ever do any thing for 


<« not give a good reaſon. 


t Cic. De Off. L. 1. 5. 29- 


choice. Omnis autem attio vacare debet 
nec vero agere 


am probabilem 


which we can- 
The uneaſineſs 
cauſed 


11 — 


bene abe — 
and Serrow enter into its conſtitution; but 


There is a 


r ieee ee eee 
— nature, char ſome'things require 
zought; and are of moment 
than —— as likewiſe that in ſettling our 
judgment and determinations concerning 
certain matters. we ſhould — 


moſt cir ; | and' after mature 
counſel having fixed our opinion, which 


before floated, ſhould not eaſily recede from 
a. purpoſe: fo well formed. — 
which men are apt to run upon this article 
is, that they are oſten over wary, and con- 
ſume a deal of time about things, which | 
either do not deſerve or demand deep 
comſideration. By this means that caution 
is thrown away: A which ſhould 
of and 
full of perplexity. ep>eondider where 
there is no Med, and —— Gat 
herein, run into another extreme, and act 
deer tant where r e be moſt 


Granite Fido ns: 


. 


then Foy is by far the ſt infuſion. 
degree of ſadneſs | che pro- 
ſpect of oppoſition and the ality of 
in; but not 1 to KG pleaſure 


which 


Chap. H. 3579 
which the greatneſs of the end propoſed, 


and the well grounded hopes of attaining it 
inſpins; aud which ſa dilatcs'the. other chat 
it is hardly This Paſſion is of 
excellent fervice to render the mind un- 
moved by all the aſſaults of temptation, and 
to carry it on in the purſuit of a worthy ob- 

ject, till it is in poſſeſſion of it. Does ſome 
„ in: wideh 


| our 
— or Vier. This —— 
Refo/uf10n as Obtinacy, loup, an unrea- 
ſonable attachment to the opinions 8 
S ver n il 


- Sxcr.. XI. is the Fw of Hue 
and, attended with a belief of the poſi 
at leaſt of obtaining it, and enlivened with 

„greater or leſs, according to the greater 
Ea leſs probability of our eſſing the 
thing for which we hope. is a deſire 
of avoiding ſome evil which it is appre- 
Hended. may come upon us, the reflection 
on which cauſes Sorrow. Of what conſe- 
quence theſe Paſſions are in human nature 
no one can be ignorant, they being the great 
handles by which it is turned and governed, 

Society 


ao Of: Hope: Pax II. 
Society could not ſubſiſt but by the ſaccour 
it borrows from Hope and Fear; neither 
could Religion be kept up but by the ſame 
means. Nothing but theſe can ordinarily 
reſtrain men from Vice, or invite them to 
the practice of Virtue; and they are the 
main ſprings of action, and N and 
puniſhmeats are the weights that put theſe 
wheels and ſprings in motion. From hence, 
by the way, we learn the great excellency of 
the (Hriſtian Religion, which to ingage us 
to obſerve its laws, has propoſed to our 
Hopes and Fears objects ſo much ſuperior to 
any that are ta be met with in the other 
Religions of mankind. And 9 theſe 
being the leading Paſſſons in our nature, ſo 
that theſe when wrought up to a height 
will tame and conquer other Paſſions 
oppoſe them, and reduce one the other too, 
we ſee the wiſdom of God in the formation 
af man, ſince by our Hopes and 1 ” 
other Paſſions are cafily managed. 
this, as I hinted before, is one of the Zeng 
eſt arts in Morality, to ſet Affection again/? 
Affection, and by the help of one to maſter . 
and reclaim. the others. After the manner 
expert Politicians, who ballance and keep in 
order one party and faction by its contrary. 
What I have hitherto ſaid regards theſe Paſ- 
to remark 


ſions in common, J have ſomethin 


: by each i in particular. 


Chap. IX. 2 72 7 1 381 


Ster. XII. Selber My Paſſion ſeems to 
be more natural to man than Hope, and 
conſidering the many troubles he is encom- 

fled with, none is more neceſſary. For 
ife void of all Hope would be a heavy and 
ſpiritleſs thing, very little defireable, per- 

fps hardly to be borne. Whereas H 

ws lea th into the mind, and by ſo 
fuſe ven the burdens of life. If our 
condition be not the beſt in the world, yet 
we hope it will be better, and this helps us 
to ſupport it with 1 & 


» See, ſome fit Paſſion ev'ry Age ſupply, 
Hope travels thro', nor quits us when we die. 
Till then, Opinion gilds with varying rays 
[Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happineſs by Hope ſupplied, 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride. 
Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy : 
In Folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, Joy ; 
One proſpect Joſt, another-ſtill we gain; 
ARG not a Vanity i yp in vain. 5 


This forwurdneſs to hope is an argument of 
the goodneſs of God, who hath provided this 
Fallon as a remedy againſt exceſſive Grief 
and Sadneſs. By: Hope nature does as it 
were fay, Wbt be he be weak, finful, af- 
fed, mortal, Tn let not man deſpair. 
f | Yea, | 


4 For. Echy on Man, Epiſt. 2. 1 


382 Of Hye: PART II. 
Tea, ſuppoſing : a man to live in the greateſt 
ofperity, ſtill he muſt hope for fething 
deyond it, or he will be an unhappy m 

The true reaſon of which i is, that the things 
of this World Pt 8 1 9 Fog 
ha s, do not ſati in the poſſeſſio 

of 28 and therefore 5 our preſent in- 
Joeyments never ſo many, leave us under 
neceſſity of hoping for ſomething further; 

_ of which, becauſe it is diſtant, we think 

bettet than of the things we haye in hand, 
and are apt to flatter ourſelves that it will 
afford us more comfort and ſatisfaction. 

Were there no life beſides Oh, it would 

8 ps be our wiſdom to ene . 

ope, becauſe though it be 2257 it 
help? a fect Bale to 00 away. We, the 32 
pleaſantiy. But as 1 egr 
it is a great tolly 1 in 

more happi is 1 new eld REY 

tions, We may indeed, whatever our con- 
dition in the world de, however eaſy and 
well accommodated, ſtill hope for 7 
thing better, nay, we cannot but do ſo; 
which makes it evident to me that there 2 
ſuch a happineſs as we hope for to be at- 
tained ; i nt being conoeivable that the 
ext God, che Au jor of Nature, would 
rill us on with fallacious hopes. But our 
fault is. that e hope for this happineſs 
from the injoyments of this world, which 
is only to be looked for from the favour of 


ada 


God, the ſnixfations of, 4 * 8 | 
and the perfect pleaſures of a future life. 
Nor further, is it unlawful in affliction to 
hope, that we ſhall. ſee the cloud diſperſe, 

and ĩnjoy a brighter and clearer ſeaſon. This 
without doubt is allowable, provided we do 
nos Aae ade Proyidetca of God aa to-the 
time or manner of our deliverance, or de- 
33 it as a thing certain, or make the 


of it our main ſtay and refreſhment in 
adverſity. And as Hope. is the great comfort 
of drooping minds, 10 it is the life of indu- 
ry and lab; labour, and the ſupport of a reſolute 
perſeverance. Aluander F e for his 
| Shen expedition ereditary Do- 
miaions among s Friends,” diſtributing to 
ſome Villages, to others Borayghs, to others 
Cities, and being aſked, << What he had left 
_ « for himſelf ? replied, '<* Hope.” I ſhall 
conclude with 'obſerying; that of all 
thoſe are moſt unacoountable, which ſet by 
matters of preſent concern to take in 2 long 
_ hereafter, a i lf WO FIR 
but ages. 


itæ fun mn 2 brovts hen ns verar 22 


40 © The a ra of na lik forbids 
e us to indulge. Hopes: which require a 
ec — for their accompliſh- iN 
< ment.“ Ren ſend their views into di- 
* ſtſtant 


2 Heraz, I L. 1 ü. Odes. v. 14. 


384 Of Fear Pax II. 
ſtant futurities, and denen, che e 
that ou W 0% Dae 


| sxor. XIII Rear tos 1. of ey N 
importance, not only as it is the 0 pay of 
Caution, but Humility.” Is a man ſu 
to creatures without Reaſon? Or in his con- 
dition advanced above thoſe of his own ſpe- 
cies? The voice of his Fear is, let not man 
be proud. He has too many things to fear 
eue eder ferme'; and From theſe fear may 
be taught, that he is a poor, preearious, 
dependent Being, a worm that may be ſoon 
cruſhed, a bubble that may be quickly broken, 
and where i is he? [<< God; (ſays an excellent 
ce *writer} ſeems to have intimated the uſe of 
e this Paſfion in every motion of our natural 
Fears. Our natural Fears are either ſud- 
G gen or deliberute. The ſudden are ſuch as 
come upon us ſurprizingly, and without 
* deliberation, and. of theſe we may very of- 
aten obſerve, that they are immoderate and 
v ungovernable. But how unreaſonable ſo- 
ct ever ſuch Fears may ſeem to be, they 
te carry a moſt reaſonable admonition along 
te With them, and upon each of their ſur- 
« prizing motions ſeem to whiſper, 8 it 
4 1g that à man o r to fear God. Our 
« deliberate and ſuſi Fears are as juſt to the 
2 ITY: and in each of their 
D 2 486577. — Emotiotis 


1 Dean EF in his Sermon of the Wiſdom er 
God. Vol. 1. Ser. 3. 
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Chap, . , Security. 385 
emotions point out God to the firſt glances 
<«. of our reaſoning. For if it be reaſonable 
60 7218 fear want, how much more reaſonable 
zit to fear him whoſe bounty is the 
—— — of all our ae And the 


= like may be ee % al the evils and 
þ « dangers that We fear. [T8 1 18 (10 
Aden D bg i „ M09 ie vir G1 


. SECT. XIV., Hupe when. Advanced. 3 
yond the fear of a op wa ore ends in 
Security; Fear when it comes to be without 
any mixture of Hape iſſues in Deſpair. 
Theſe two are of uſe in ſome caſes, though 
but in few. The former to free us from 

of needleſs care and. thoughful- 


the torment 
1 Only we muſt; be cautiqus on what 


grounds we, bottom our Security; and that 
It does not betray us into à lazy neglect of 
the means neceſſary to our end and of the 
accidents that may depriye us of it. De- 


Hair is of uſe to diſengage. the mind from 


the purſuit. of things, which it ſees an im 


poſſibility. of — — that it may turn 
its activity to what is in its power. Though 


here again we muſt haye à care, that our 


Deſpair be not the reſult of a lazineſs of 


temper, or meanneſs of ſpir it, and ſo make 
us relinquiſh a good that was attainable, and 


well worthy = our purſuit, for the fake of 
ſomething, which has little elſe to recom- 


i it, but that it is 3 come at. 


% Oe” 5 srer- 


* 


al; Ser- 1585 g Jeb ts peculiar un- 
ealineſs which — 21 that ſome 
rival may rob us of the affection bf one 
hom ve greatly love; or ſuſpicton that he 
has already dhe ir. If it proceed no further 
than a fear that this may be, it is f uſe to 
make us more vigilant in our conduct, more 
ſtudious to pleaſe the beloved perſon, and to 
excel the competitor. If there be a ſufpici- 
In that we actually are u n the loft rape 2 
it i8 moſt — Paffion. - ie 

ſart of Fea a em Bove, 
before it is in p Keen of its object; for he 
that loves would be loved, and be to another 
What chat other is to him, ſomething eſſen- 
tial to his happineſs. This latter is often 


bleſome. ' Our concern is to watch againſt it 
as much as we can, that ĩt may never make a 
part of our temper and character; as it does 
not, if we are only jealous when there is fu 
peck t reaſon to be ſo; and to conceal the 
Paſfion that torments us as much as is poſſi- 
ble; fince nothing tends more to alienate the 
are which we would ſecure, than per- 
g out expreſfions and marks 
e Jealouſy. The fear of being robbed 
of any 255 Which we [highly prize is ſome- 
ums expreſſed by this name; but then we tre 
jealous of our rival, as in the former caſewe 
aro +; the OY whoſe affection 1 is in dif pute. 
| - DECT. 


unſuſ „Senerally miſchievous, always trou- 1 
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Chap:IX. Of Dh. 3597 


- Show; XVI. Diſguſt-or Sattety is 2. friend 
of Ten „ for generally (as 
Dr. More thinks) we nauſeate thoſe things 
in which we have been guilty of too ſenſual 
indulgences, or in which there is danger of 
our being ſo. Beſides this, we are 1 1 


the Hatiety which is bred by the uſe of 


external ſenſible things, the wiſdom of apply- 


ing our contemplation and love to objects of 
piritual nature, and above all to the great 
God, whoſe infinite perfections and works 
will furniſh! ſcenes: and pleaſures ever neu 
and Kr e e 5 . N 
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Beſides he Books 3 to 2— We, the pre- J 
A oeding Chapters, conſult 


Des Cartes De Paſſionibus. | >” 

J ĩ—]ͤ ; 

Matis on the Paſſions. 

Smiti's Select Diſc. of Su t. & albelle. 

| 8 encer of Prodigies. C. the. pot 
Pecrator and Guardian on the 195 of 
7”? ame, on Hope, Fear, Jealouſy, &c. 
| particular Spectators, No. 19, 27, 45, 
73,77,99, 139, 151,188 219,224, 255. 

br dungs Univer al Paſſion. _ 

* Pope's Temple of Fame, and Ethic Epiſtles, 
cp to Lord Bathurſt, 
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2 THE Patton which 2 
the temper of mind we are 
in ed others, are chiefly theſe, Irrifion, 
Commiſeratron, Congratulation, Envy, An- 

er, Gratitude, and what the Latins call 
Banu, but we want a word to expreſs 
in Engliſh. Vriſon is that mirth which is 
raiſed in us by the ſight of another's Abſur- 
 ditres or Mzsfortunes. . It is made up of joy 
and hatred, hatred of Averfion, not of Malc- 
volence; and if the evil be ſudden and un- 
expected vents. itſelf in laughter. Though 
ve hate the evil, yet we rejoice that it is no 
greater, for (as Ariſtotle remarks) this 
Paſſion is only converſant” about evils of a 
Ughter kind, It may be of uſe to conſider 
Trriſon diſtinctly, 72 it has for its object the 
ben. or as it regards the * of 

ers. 


SECT. 


Y 


Chap. X. of Irifion. 389 


"al 


Scr. II. As to their Follies, Mr. Hobbes's | 
account of it is, that it is nothing elſe but 
ſudden glory ariſing from the conception: of 
ſome eminency in ourſelves, by compari- 
ſon, with tlie infirmity of others. This may 
be too often the reaſon why men do laugh at 
each other, but was never deſigned by na- 
ture, which cannot be' ſuppoſed in any of 
its productions to have conſulted the gratifi- 
cation of mens pride and ill humour. Na- 


ture or its Author ſeems rather to have in- 
tended this Paſſion partly as a relief againſt 


the melancholy, which the mean figure that 
human nature 7 would excite in a ge- 
nerous mind, did not this help a little to 


| ſhake it off. Were it not for this Paſſion, 


every good man would be an ah a 
This Paſſion was deſigned alſo org © as 
means of rallying —— out of their Balles; ; 


and according to Dr. More was the original 
of Satire, as Love and B ravery were of 
Epic and Tragic Poeſy. The Careleſneſs, 


Tnconflancy,. Humour, Afettation, Imperti- 


nence, and in ſhort all the lefſer follies and 


imperfections of mankind are fitly enough 
treated with 7/dzexe ; and as thele are gene- 


rally the ſubjects wo Horace's Satires, one 
cannot but be pleaſed with that vein of 


Pie which runs reno them. g. 


De Homine. See Secur. Ne. 47; 
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s Onme wafer uitium ridenti Hluccus amico 

| Targit; & admiſſus circum precordia ludit, 
Cells cuſs pun md ma. * 

Unlike in method with conceald delgn, . oe 

Did craſty Horace his low bre e 1 
And with a fly inſinuating grace 
Laugh at his Friend, and look'd hin in the 
face: 

Would; raiſea bluſh Fi N — fad, 
And tiekle whilſt he gentlyprob'd the wound. 
With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd; 
e eee I. 


Figs, + wi Geber — * Kult, is not a 
ching to be laugh'd at, and therefore when 
Satrre flies at theſe, Fuvenal's way of aſ- 
ſſäaulting it with a uirtucut indignatian is 
much more agreable; though he too b 
ſome images, Which were better conceale 
too frequently offends againſt the rules of 
decency. They ate ſtill more miſtaken. in 
the object of  Irrifion, who endeavour to 
Virtue out of countenance. Nay, I 
will beg leave to ſay, that vrhere there is 
ſalhlaurial Virtue, though it be [rough and 
un pol ſbed, we ſhould be cautious aſter what 
manner we divert ourſelves with the perfons 
3 it is und out, of reverence In 


Pax II. 


a Po gat. r v. 116% : 


T_T A. ” 


| ChapsX- QF Feilen. 
what. is valuable in them; and kaſt they 


delight in expoſing them, but are acted by. 


1 3 | 391. 


learn to be more faſhionable at the ee 
of their innocence. In a word, we ſhould 
lay down this as a firſt principle of ſociety, 

ſo to manage our whole behaviour, and 


| panicualy this part of it, 95 e cones 


others we do not infult them, or take any 


pure good humour and. benevolence. * Cu- 


cera in tuo words well expreſſes all the du- 
ties of converſation. Maximegus curandum 


of, -ut coc, guibuſcum ſer manem  conferimus, 
& wereri & diligere videamur. We 
« ſhould take the greateſt care, that they 
e with whom we converſe may ſee, that we 


<« both gun and love them.” 


sxcr. Wm. Conſidered as to the Migfors 
Fes of others, Irrifion i is, as it were, the 
voice of nature congratulating its own hap+ 
pineſs, that when liable to the moſt fatal 
accidents, it is fo ordered by. a wie and 
good Providence, that we ſhould only feel 
lighter or more tolerable evils, | This con 
ſtruction 1 the Paſſion before us ſhewys all 
ſuch to be inexcuſable, ho can. draw 
mirth fram- that which ſhould; moye their 
compaſſion, à disfigured. body, a mind diſ- 
tracted by fury or madneſs, and very grieve 
ous. and afflictive accidents befalling N 
_ WR e 9 al, 
nity; 


a : Do Of I. 1. 5. 50 — Val, x: Ne. 24. 


given. them” mar others want; nor huma- 
nity to pity others, "who. are not, 10 ha py as 
ſelves.” ene 
5 VV 9 . 
"Seer. IV. coum fai is "Ky a 
K and Sorrow. The neceffity of this 
Paſſion is manifeſt, ſince the world as it is 
3 preſent cannot be without it. Miſerable 
; meet us wherever we turn our eyes, 
wg that they might not demand our ſuc- 
eour in vain,” the common Father of all hath 
put, this ſoft adyocate 1 into our Mer to 
ee amn, 
MEA generi dare 75 natura atetur, 


e eee edit.” tall nir <p * 


Nawe imperio gen e 
Nis enim bonus, 


. aliena * nr a; | Rane 


gd Compatiicn aper to ande ins; ned) 
Which nature witneſs dwhen ſhe gaveustears: 
Of tender ſentiments men only givfeee 
Thoſe proofs; to weep is our prerogative : 
To ſhew by p pitying looks and melting eyes, 
How with a fuffering Friend we Srelwe, 
By nature's impulſe (tho* to us unknown 
EM fulketer be? we en oſvour own. 


5 


ge, Sat. 15. v. 137. 6. 


Wo can all ſenſe of others ills'eſeape, 


a Of Commiſers ation.” 2 


OE {of 
b I ; 
$94; ” 


is but a 5rute at beſt in human Thape. 


This jul and! lovely account of human na- 


ture is given us by a heathen Satiriſt; but 


according to Mr. Hobbes, Commiſeration is a 
Selfiſh Pafion, and wholly derived from 
narrow principles. The fight of another 
man's misfortunes begets compaſſion, not 


ſo much for him as for ourſelves, whom we 


* 


know liable to the ſame calamitous acci- 
dents. But though ſelf- love may come in 
for a part in the pity of ſome men, yet that 
it is the moſt natural or adequate cauſe of 
it, I can by no means allow, We ſee men 
of the moſt generous diſpoſitions, whoſe for- 
tunes are well guarded, and their tem 
proof againſt the darts of adverſity when 
ſhot againſt themſelves, yet ſtrongly diſpoſed 
to Finplthire with” others; and children 
and perſons leaſt capable of making reflec- 
tions on their own danger moſt open to this 
tender Paſſion. Tt is worth obſervation as 
we paſs; that though all the miſerable are 
protected by this Paſſion, eſpecially thoſe 
who are thought to ſuffer undeſervedly, yet 
if on the one hand a perſon appears inſenſi- 
ble of his calamity, either through ſtupidity, 
or a haughtineſs of temper; or on the other 
hand, inſtead of bearing up againſt it, Poor- 
ly ſinks under it, makes his affliction greater 
than it is, or yu nn up to abject and 
©. unmanly 


D 
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| Puree A Re wit? jen or affected 

ſeems to upbraid the common - weakneſs, 
and therefore as it would be thought above 
the pity of mankind muſt not expect it. 
The ſtupid are diſregarded, the 3 
poſed, ER effeminate ona BY "OY | 


gf wis me fer, amm, * 
Primim th W 171 5 


16 © We muſt grieve bs * we At 5075 
« others grieve - for us; but after ſuch a 
manner, that it may be ſeen; that we art 
not fond of ſhewing our grief, and though - 
ſome of it will break out, (as we ö tetain the 
greater ark behind. . 


sxcr. v. e is 1 joy n 
our love to another makes us receive from 
the gifts of nature or Providence beſtowed 
upon him, the flouriſhing of his reputation, 

4 eaſe of his FEircumſtances, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of his deſigns It is a wiſe and a laud- 
able Paſſion. He — is ever ready to feli - 
itate others on their happy condition, as 
deſerves, fo he is moſt Neely: to have the 
good wiſhes of the Whole world, and to 
oy NP PREY with the approbation of 
N more advances a man's Own 
e or los his v in a more ad- 
+; "1 8 inte 
. pe 8 Portica v. 102. 
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We 


n ponere. © You 
2235 aſſured 10 5 very virtuous ao 
e who manifeſts ſuch a regard to Virtue in 
60 another. L. Syllanus has received the 
1c honour. he merited, and Capito, while he 
4 has thus endeavoured to render Syllanus's 
cc fame immortal, has equally. ſecured his 
7 own. For it is not more an honour. to 
cc have a Statue in the Roman Forum, than 
4 jt is to confer. this honour on the well, 
*« . deſerving,” Both this and Commiſeration 
are founded in Benevolence; for it being 
ſuppoſed that we fincerely will another's 
4 which is Benevolence, we com- 
paltionate. him if he falls ſhort of i it, we re⸗ 


joice with him if he Arai 1 


IT er. VI. Of theſe. two Pallions, Datizhy 
in the proſperity. of others, and Compaſſion 
— their diftrefles, it is judiciouſſy obſerved 
6 Dr. ee — ie the laſt is felt much 


FF ee 1 more 
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100 We gendrally: 5 951 I while add, 
& more ſtrongly) than the former. "Thot. 
men do not univerſally rejoice With all 
e whom they ſee" rejoice, yet, accidental 
«obſtacles removed, they naturally com- 
© paſſionate all in ſome degree whom they 
ee fee in diſtreſs," ſo. far as they have any 
e real perception or ſenſe of that diſtreſs; 
; inſomuch that words expreſſing this lat 
6 ter, Pity, Compaſſion, Pe acer 
whereas we have ſcarce any ſingle one by 
5 * which the former is diſtinctly expreſſed. 
ratulation indeed anſwers 'Condolence, 
Wc both thefe words are intended to fig- 
« nify certain forms of civility, rather than 
« any inward ſenſation or feeling. This 
1. difference or inequality is ſo remarkable, 
that we plainly "nf der Compaſſion as it- 
« ſelf an original diſtinct 2 affec- 
* tion in human nature; whereas to rejoice 
5 in the good of others is only a conſe- 
% quence of the general affection of love 
and good-will to om The reaſon and 
account of which matter is this. When 
* 2 man has obtained any particular advan- 
ec tage or, felicity, his end is gained, and 
« he does not in that particular want the 
© aſſiſtance of another; there was therefore 
. no need of - a di affection towards 
< that felicity of another already obtained; 
te neither would ſuch affection directly gar- 


as ” * on to do good: to that perſan. 
4 * Whereas 


Chap. x. 07 Congratutstimn 397 
« Whereas men in diſtreſs want aſſiſtance, 
P ay Coon leads us directly to aſſiſt 
Such! is our make, and that of 
5 I world-about us, that any thing may 
tebecome the inſtrument of pain and ſor- 
15 row to us. Thus almoſt any one man is 
«. capable of doing. miſchief to any other, 
«though: he' may ry be capable of doing 
e him good ; and if he be capable of doing 
„ him ſome good, he is capable of doing 
% him more evil. And it is in numberleſs 
«, caſes'-much-more in our power to leflea 
«; the miſeries of others, than to promote 
ten their poſitive happineſs, any — 
7 than as the former often includes the 
«, latter i eaſe from miſery occaſioning for 
« ſome time the greateſt poſitive injoy- 
c ment. This conſtitution of nature, 
e namely, that it is ſo much more in our 
cc power to occaſion and likewiſe to leſſen 
«miſery, than to promote poſitive happi- 
«/neſs, plainly required a particular af- 
« fection to hinder us from abuſing, and 
“ to incline us to make a right uſe of the 
cc former powers, 1. e. the powers both to 
e occaſion and to leſſen miſery, over and 
ee above what was neceſſary to induce 
te us to make a right uſe of the latter 


6c. power, that of MY PERS) * 
6 e pon | 
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398 "ny" & Pn 
| ESrcx, VIL- Bury dands * direct op- 
tion to Congratuiatiqn, or the jey we feel 
from the proſperity of others, being 4 
compoſition'of Sorrow and Hatred; not on- 
ly as Hatred implies a fimple Averfion,” but 
das iE * Male uolence, and for that rea- 
ſon ought to be intirely baniſhed from tlie 
human heart. Envy, as J obſerved before; 
is nothing elſe; but Grief miſtaken in its ob 
Does a man merit and become his 
— fortune? Ey in this caſe is the moſt 
unreaſonable thing in the world. Does he 
proſper in his-wickedneſs? Still there is no 
. Envy; he may be puniſhed with 
ſucceſs, or at worſt is the inſtrument of 
Providence. 80 that upon the whole, Bnvy 
8 be! 3 2 Fafſi- 


eh a ti 
equally ſolid) 8 — Malice make their 
< abode Na nn: 
«8 5 and n, . the 
* _— ſuperfluous -part-of — * 
cen theſe ſplenetic humours make the ly 
te uſeleſs Paſſions of our foul.” Envy cer- 
tainly i is the baſeſt, moſt miſchievous, and 
the moſt+ tormenting Paſſion in the world: 
1 envious II! is Heauton-Himoramenss, | 
* 4 Pa 


k Sec his Sermon on hide ot 
1 That the Spleen is not ſuperfluous, fee Sir Richard 
"Blackmore 5 — on the Spleen, 


eee. It was wittily ſuid by 
Bion ſeeing ' a ſpiteful "fellow- look ſd, 
„ That he knew not what to think was the 
* cauſe of his melancholy, whether ſome 
diſaſter of his own, or e a ye nr 
«of another.” erik 6 ar WEN 60 
bow oth cot ibon eb wells X 
Sper: VIII. If we n pee hk 
Paſſion in ourſelves, | and not excite it in 
_ it may de our prudence to obſerve 
Rules. Would we preſerve | 
— from en others? Let us con- 
ſider that the meaneſt of us injoys mote 
than he can pretend to deſerve.—Inſtead of 
envying another for the advantages of birth, 
„or outward” condition, let us Ia 
bour to excel him in Virtue, and by content- 
edneſs of mind Tet ourſelves above him. 
Every man, ſays Cicero, cannot plead 
a Caves, govern the Commonwealth, or 
2 a War; but let every man do 
| „ what is in his power; let him be juſt, 
| "NN liberal,” modeſt, and temperate; | 
* gu minds ab co 4d, quod 2 requi rau; 
ec which was never traſted to him.” —Care- 
fully ſhun a buſy ing quiſitive ternper.— Dell 
more at home, — will have leſs temp- 
tation to make invidious reflections upon 
others. Aim not at an eminency in too 
many things, becauſe this is the OY, to be 
Out- 


De Offic: 1 1. $ 33+ ts SI 10 


ade in all; at palin we: ran ro 
the ground-work of our owyn diſcontent, — 
Let the things we make choice of, in order 
to excel in them, ſuit our genius and abili- 
ties. In 1 um proderit nobis illud De- 
mocriti \ſahitare praceptum,” quo  monſtra 


 franquillitas, i neque privatim, neque. Pub. 


es e aul majora viribus noſtris egeri- 

Mus. The ſalutary advice of —— 
if we obſerved it, would be of i 
| able ſeryice to produce ' tranquilliey..of 
* mind, that we ſhould never in private 
A or pablick undertake things above our 
'« abilities. Seneca cites theſe words by 
ay: of prevention againſt Anger, but I 
think they are more uſeful againſt Envy.— 
Finally, when we are diſpoſed to envy ano- 
ther for ſome advantage, ballance this eitlier 
by ſome ® oppoſite diſadvantage in himſelf, 
or by ſome advantage you have of him in 
another reſpect. Would you decline the 
| Envy of others? Let them not know by 


pour behaviour, chat you are ſenſible of 


your having the better — them. A privi- 

lege + dn vanity and oftentation 

is always envied. —And whatever advantages 
you injoy ſhow yourſelves willing that they 

_ ſhould be 

' eee ee 5 e 
; _— 
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| ®. See Horat. L. 1. Sat. 1. and a peat val. 8. 
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Oommon, and aſſiſt others in ther | 


Chap, X. Of; Anger: 401 
ior. learning, power, or riches. pub- 

lick bleſſings, and then ſuperiority will pro- 
duce general ſatisfaction not diſcontent, and 
you will be generally admired. and beloved, 
not not envind-- Theſe. are the likelieſt ways to 
avoid Eury, though after all a perſon emi- 
nent for merit and adv antages manlt not ex- 
pect to paſs through ſuch;a, world as ours, 
without being ſubject to this Tax, as my 
Lord Bacmm alls it, for his diſtinction; ac- 
cording to the obſervation of," Horace. 


n 20 Semen mat i r LOA, 1 
N —Diram q contudit Hydram, 0 

Nataque fatal portenta labors ſubegit,. ai 0 
Comperit Anvidian ede bare 10 
e 380. { — 


He that Killid c : wg He defign'd by Fate 
To quell the monſters raid d. by unos hate; 
Tho He, the mighty He, had always try d, 
Found Envy Vanquiſnt 2 0 When he dy = 


42 * d 4 . T . Fj * ; Creech. 
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KN Sxœr. IX. e is ice th ares. 


Fude, by rallying the ſcattered ſpirits; and 


putting. them into, a lively motion, ;accord- 
ing to the obſervation of Theages.' .. © Anger 
« and Defire are both uſeful, this to pro- 

vide Nhat is — for the body, the other 
* to; guard it againſt exil the former diſ- 
_* cha l office of a Soldier, the latter 
« -of a Purveyor.” It is worth obſervation, 
5 D'S: | that 
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40 Of Anger. We 
that Anger ee Mt nn 
fion, iner it is naturally excited by 

offered to others, as well as to Ave nd 
and Was deſigned by the Author of nature 
not only to excite us to act vig fly in de- 
fending ourſelves from evil, but to intereſt 
us in the defence or reſcue 5 he. injured 
and helpleſs; and raiſe us above the fear of 
the prod and mig 1 Hatred, 
that is, -a Hatred 9 4% gy digg e Defire 
and Selfelbve go to the forming of this 
Paſſion, when it regards damage or injury 
done to ourſelves ; Benievolenice. makes a part 
of it, when it is rouſed by y injuſtice done 5 

others: If it proceeds 10 far as Revenge, it 

bears the ſame relation to 1 urfes, that Gra- 
titude doth to bene, fs, both ſeek retaliation, 
but in one it is a Vice (unleſs where it aims 
at the correction and amendment of the of- 
fender, and the eure or prevention of in- 
juſtice) in the other a Virtue. The exceſs 
of this Paſſion is not more pernicious to 
others than [to ourſelves. Dat pænas dum 


Exit, ſays *:Seneca; It puritthes the 
<"'ſor: himſelf, wie he ed mui 
« Lo o aother,” e OS RO Af CN: qt 
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© See Dr. Butler's id on Reſentment. 3 
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Chap xi f Anger. 403 
ſelf} regard is to be had to the cc, td 
the degree, and to the cmrinuance of it. U 
the occgſſon, that it be ſomething conſider- 
able, and that the offence be voluntary, and 
done by one Who was capable of knowing 
the evil of what he did. To the degree, 
that it never exceed the cauſe, or be fo 
great as to diſcompoſe the mind, and put a 
man out of the poſſeſſion of himſelf. To 
the continuuntt, that we never ſuffer it to 
lie fretting in the mind, till it rankle into 
ſettled 'malice. Anger may paſs through . 
the foul'of a wiſe' man, hut 4 end only in 
the boſom of fools. The height and ferment 
of the Pafhon ought not to out-laſt the day, 


according” to that divine command, Lef 
not the Sun go down upon''your wrath ; to the 
end we may be cool as the evening, and in 
calmneſs of foul offer up our devotions to a 
moſt "merciful and forgiving God. That 


fire muſt not be ſpent in angry reſentment, 


which ſhould be conſecrated to the altar, 
and is neceſſary to conſume the ſacrifice. 


As to the expreſſions of our Anger, we are, 


on the one hand, concerned to avoid thoſe 


which weuld leſſen our character, and ren- 


der boch us and our Anger contemptible ; 
and on the other, all ſuch as tend to irritate. 
others, and procure us tt | 

will; and the only ſure way of preventing 


d 2 | both 


1 Eccleſ. vii. 9. 
* Epheſ. iv. 26. 


„ Of Grdiink. rasen 


both woe an is ta moderath the — 
itſelf.” 1e Naan Bey 21) Of DAb SF oa 
: + 42 LEN > "nb 
Srer. XI. Gratitude is m kuthia.fenſe 3 a 
4 . as at the ſame time to be a branch 
Jlice, as © Cicero reckons it; 
reaſon 1 ſhiall wave laying any 
e of it e and only take notice, that 
or ratitude, the contrary to this, is no Paſ- 
Hook 5 for nature 9 25 adoring it) has ap- 
p whereby it 


ie, ſtu nay, or! 'narrowheſs of 
g 5 00 5 S- 5 „Nich KY 

Scr. XII. De n 0 Fond Gr 
Me Re perſons and things: df 
been greatly beloved by us, (to which we 
Have in Engij h no ſingle word that anſwers 
exactly) ſprings from the feflection on a 
| paſt. good, | Which we deſpair of injoying 
| It is of uſe by way of anticipation, 
to Sale us careful for the preſerving of 
that, the loſs of which is like to be follow- 
To! with ſo much regret and ſorrow; and 

to perpetuate. the memory of it afterwards, 
if it deſerve to live in our remembrance. 
The force of this affectien 1s en 1710 
ee eee 1 
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* Harp can 10 valuable a Goin: he. "tho 
<«<, much: regretted- .and.: lamented?” : Says 
Horace on the death of Qyintilius; or of: 
ſuch as were eminent for extraordinary qua- 
lities of body or mind, or had been ordatly: 
beneficial to the warld;: 80 that in this Paſ- 
ſion we may ſeek. for the riſe of funeral 
1 z elegies, and orations. Hence the 
of Heathens and Chri/tians, the wor- 
id by the former to their dead Heroes, 


Fs by the latter to departed Saints; which 


a *Lattantius: derive: the word Super- 


fition from hence. - Superſtitioh ' autem vo- 


cantur, non quia filios: fuas: ſupenſtites optant, 


omnes enim optamus, ſed aut ii qui ſuperſtitem 


memoriam adęfunctorum colunt; aut qui pa- 


rentibus ſues. ſupenſtites colebant i ene eorum 


<p tanguam deos penate s. 
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Paſſions are next to be treated, which are 
thus named! becauſe. the y-ſeem.; to be ſome. 
what allied to the romeo; in7 their original, 
and in n as which' they have on 


aul! bn 25 2 < 5 wh CAZFBEFE 1 the 
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12— 
the mind. Theſe, — 4 hey will not 
come within the definition of aſhon, do 
mo challenge a place-in -Mprality; 1 the 
Thaw which they pron in moſt of our acti- 
— 04 bodily impreſſions (for ſo 
Ten them, 2 ſummed 
up under theſe two claſſes. Firſt, Senſa- 
FI . emper, and Cuftom.. : Se- 
condly, ation,”  Tazopathy, and Pro 
len. Thoſe of the firſt claſs, 2 
Author, agree: in this, that they may be 
conſidered without any thing of proper Paſ- 
fron going wiih them; thoſe of the ll 
in this, that they are always attended vrith 
forne fuch Paſſion. Though I muſt con- 
feſs I ſee no clear ground for thisidiſtinti-: 
en; I ſhall obierve his e Oe 


PAR NAI. 


with ws of the firſt c. en 
reste * 0 t 115 21 Nn, W ) Das 
rer. XV. 3. By 6: * in this place 
- mot meant the im At of fimple 


Perception, which i is the moſt obvious im- 
port of the word, but that bias and proper- 
fiori to error which takes its beginning from 
hence; ſo that Senſation is a bodily impreſ- 
ſion inclining the foul to think of things, as 


in their on proper nature corr 


cſponding to 
what they appear to Sexſe. | Hence: thoſe 


errors in the Philoſophy of the vulgar, that 
all between the Earth and the Clouds is 
empty Space, that the Sun moves and the 
Earth ſtands ill, and that imells and other 


. ſecondary 


P 
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| ſides that tho ſtructure of the organs 


ß . y . A 


The giving ; $00. mach credit to the reports 

of Senſe. the way for ſeveral 'blun- 
ders in the Epicurean Phyſics and eee 
lnaher Phyfics;which agree moſtly with the 
notions of yore taken up by the TO 
people, as that the heavenly bodies alle 
bigger than they ſhow to 8 


1 2 
Raf, ene r e e 


Nec nimio Solis major rata, — ardor 


Efe Heigl, noftris oo ROY oe WOT 7 
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Nor can, is Gans: bright orb ke rater, e. 


i ic 145 18 20 | 
Be leſs, «han OR fachful, Senſes teach, 


ko I [253 4-4 5 28 1 rot 


5 3 25 to ioſteaen ody in that 


principle We is the foundation of it, that 
Leuſaal Pleaſure is the chief 3 of 
an. | 2 We 


may | grant the; Epicureans; that the | Senſes 


capable of being deceived ; Os 
the circumſtances of abgesandt 
ought not to repreſent things otherwiſe; than 
they do; the Seſes are purely fue they 
receive impreſſions from ſurrounding bodies, 


are nat 


but pronounce nothing — Gt 
that is the buſineſs of the Mind, e 
vers its opinion upo "en nor more g th 

of; Suſe een too own nave: lies 
D d Aang. 
2 — Nat. L. 5. 


1 OfiSenfation PANT II. 
4 W Ade Ao We talk of che 
ers of the g the meaning is, that 
things are many times in — quite 
different from what tliey 
- Stniſes' and that they w tak 
ſures of jud Judging from the Ser n Un- 
wald be led anto a thouſand mi niſtakes:” | 7 
.- dg o wot a ad: 0 E 
- SecT. XV. The Reaſons why people nut 
ounueh\o=Senſe'T \ beheve' ate pril 
theſpviayr oh monday eee lee 
1, If Senſe may err, hy not Rage, ; if | 
be. Per and faeulty may be deceived, 
why not all others? At which rate we ſhall 
have-no- oriterten of truth; Hor be in poſſeſ- 
ſion of certain, but univerſal vice 
maſt bear down allo before je I anſwer, 
that may X upon, it 
follows not that Rr mnays ul ble Sen | 
miſteads us, Regen may ſet us right aguin, 
ſo that here God hath provide @ Higher fa- 
culty to foorrect the-errors Gecafidhed by 
the faculties below it. Ahd perhaps th 
fallaciouſneſp of Our Senſes was deſigned 
this very end that We might make the me 
frequent uſęe of our Regſen. But ſhould 
Reaſon be deceived, there is no faculty 
this to inform it better, and it muſt be de- 
ceived fatally and eternally. And are not 
the'Grodnefs and Wi{dim of God our ſecuri- 
ty, that he would not frame us with ſuch a 
conſtitution of al; as ant may 


lead 
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E20 0 ie when ; Boſiges this We are to 
conſider; that the miſtakes of Senſe . 5 
it does miſtake) are not dangerous ; 

lietle to do with Religion 825 Which de- 
pend our moſt important intereſts: ** But 
Reaſon rightly underſtood, and rightly ma- 
naged, is to be the meaſure of our conduct, 
and conſequently; if free from prejudices, we 


may be aſſured ſhall never err i in matters of 
L moment and conſequence. amm 


16 A * N wRA 103 IRA 8 * 3 400. Wu 


rer. XVI. 2. If Senſe may be Joctived 


in one or more inſtances, W not in all? 


And if in all, we can be certain of nothing 
Without us, the whole world may be a 
mere dream and apparition, and we our- 


{ves no other as to our bodies. I anſwer; 
this way of arguing from our being deceived 


in"ſome inſtances of Senſe, that rende we 
may be ſo in 2 is utterly inconcluſive! We 
are miſinformed in ſome caſes it is acknow- 
ledged, and accordingly the wiſe Govertior 
of the world has furniſhed us with Reaſon, 
that we might find out che miſtake; and 
this by comparing things together it eafily 


dees. Wherefore if the Reaſon” of man- 


kind, after the moſt particular and diligent 
examination into things, does not charge 


any error on the Senſes in the notices they 


give us at any time of outward objects, 


there is no ſufficient cauſe why in theſe caſes 


WE "Gould. wr ag our Being deceived. 
5 Not- 


our bodie hg 86 fbis res: * baten KY — | 
#5; 0b 0 Vl. ed othried of bow 9 
- SECT: Imaginationiis.a. bod 7 in 
preſſion, y hich inclines us: to believe (with 
out any authority. from. Reaſon for ſuch a 
perſuaſion) the preſent or future exiſtence of 
things, which rneither fare nor will be. 
ee abſurdly. made the reaſon of 
Per: — At ſome people why, they are 
fo confident — matters, they can 
give no better account of 3 . 
the. thing hath made ſuch an ĩmpreſſion om 
their minds, that they cannot but give 
.Q MBP! it; ſo that their faith is re- 
5 ſolyed into itſelf. Sanſatian is the cauſe of 
the miſtakes we run into about the nature, 
A — the ayillence of things; 
ſtance of this you may take the 
ps ſome 3 people, which leave 
ſuch traces behind, that even hen v 
they will not allow themſelves to doubt that 
things will come to paſs, which their Ina. 
gination made future in fleep. Enthufiaſm 
owes its being to the ſame cauſe. Perſons 
of a heated fancy are liable to unaccount- 
E , F N 1 — 
8 2 


2 r See Ma rache Search Fa Trath, 0 I. 0 1 , Ke. 


up. X. q Maginatzon., 41. 
3 r de Mes fore: 
ve tender ely Magina 

— a due ballance of Reaſon, it — 
Na apt or >. lie open 0 « thouland, ge 
ball is certainly to be admired. 
for his wiſdom, in chooſing to deliver his 
Oracles by a Pnxigſieſi, rather than hy 3 
 Priefi. A Man: could not fo eaſily have 
been thrown-out of the. poſſeſſion of his un- 
derſtanding, and had all his faculties diſor- 
dered with an holy fury. A female Imagi- 
nation was required for this. Vou need 
only read . Hirgrts deſcription of the Sie 
3 the ene of s aan 
e 5 ola 193 «Gy Ms 219.) nn 3913 _ 
Lentum erat ad en © cum — 2 
Tampus, at 5. Nena ecco, Deus, Cui talia fants; 
Aue fares; ſubite nom vultus, nem color umu, 
Non compte manſere coma ; fed pectus anbelum, 
Et rabie fera:corda tument; 9 
Neo mortale, ts; gow 
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8 8 they _—_ aloud ae er cries 

 Fhis is the time, inquire your Deſtinie 

Heraames beheids t God! "Thos: * he 
aid. 


* 1 


And e Cod 17 / AY he ** #57 
Her colour chang d, her face was not the ſame; 
. og her deep . ; 


ler 
7 Epeid. I. 6. v5. be. Y aol niet 3 


4 Of- Panoll) 

Heer hair tod up: e tage poſſeſt 
| Bling limbs, and hes vd her lab ring 
epreaſt let: KW Deen K e 
Greater than human kind ſhe gem d to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke. 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, 
When all the God came ruthing! on her ſouls | 
WIE + Xe vw) Of t 22 WA DF. 72 %. 
asker. XVIII“ The lame bbletyation may 
be made of the She Saints in the Romiſh 
Church, whoſe lives are ſtuffed with ac- 
Sounts of Raptures and Viſons, ſuch as St. 
Bridget, St. Curlburinb, 2$tz\Tereſa, with 
many others; like te whom were Priſen and 
Maximille, two famous enthuſiaſts in tlie 
— —.— We are alſo told by the 
5 Doe n chat the Seri 


rally ſp 
N —— —.— 22 
pn dom, an Men? But on account of the 
overpoiſe of Imagination, which renders 
them more ſuperſtitious, and better diſpoſed 
to believe a hidden virtue in ſpells. and i in- 
cantations. The ſame nation of W 
being ofteneſt led aw — — 
ſeems to have obtained in the Heathen 
world, whence * Honaces Epodes on Canidia. 
Thb beſt advice I can give here is, for per- 
ſons of a fertile Inaginatiom to conſider, 


we als: -no a en Inagi- 


nation 


8 particularly og a 


Chap X. E Temper, 413 
nat than by Sen. That: Senſe is not ſo 
often \deceiyed' as Imagination—4 d as to 
the livelmeſs of the ſcenes repreſented on 
the ſtage of the fancy, it ariſes from pute 
mechaniſm, and is greater or leſs according 
to the temper which, the body is i in. The 
Inaginatiom in ſhort exerts itſelf moſt in tlie 
abſence of Reaſon, as in the brains of mad- 
nen, and of perſons aflecp,, which is abun- 
dantly enough to Juſtify- us in Sans lie 
1 n e e tt i Ted 


1 aer XX. dee t e eee 
hollily impreſſion owing - to+ a particular 

| Songs of nature, whereby the mind 
is either hindered or perverted in its con- 
templation of certain objects. It Were eaſy 
to give a multitude of inſtances of this kind. 
1 ſhall only exemplify it by thoſe notions in 
Reli gion, which men moſt readily embrace, 
which generally ſpeaking are ſuited to their 
reſpective tempers. Among the Heathens 
the: Epicureums ſeem to have been of a Jan- 
complection, fond of a life of eaſe and 
pleaſure, and accordingly took care that 
their Gods ſhould be of the ſame humour 
Wh lves; negligent of the affairs of the 
world, and placing their happineſs in their 
2 The ' Sroicks, - on the | contrary, 
may be] deſcribed. as men of an oppoſite 
character, ſour, - untunver fible, and *ſevere.; 
which turned all their thoughts to Fate and 


Neceſſity. 
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Nee | "Pa obe ee die fame of 
Phariſees and Sadiurrer, ant had} Whos yon 
66 find ot 4 like difference inthe rl 


and; 
Way to guard" againſt "miſtakes from "this 


Yuarter is, ko diweéſt ourſelves; as much ab 
we can, of ourſelves; and Abſtracting from 
their evidence, t6 be equally indifferent" ko 
wFopinions, not Wiſhing Vefcre ud (mere 
1 beeauſe we are inclinsd 4 Have it f 
that one may prove true rather than an 
As in a conteſt between erſons we ſhould 
Hot "take Parties, till it appears on which 
He" the right Hes; though” | il natural *tb 
30 ft, even when they are both or all 
Mrängers. In order to this we Thoule re- 


Yea, that'an' ion is net the more kel 
Fry | ik  agrecable ts our inclina- 
TN OMe 555 


— 
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he omg Hay: 


mant with that ew on Eon 8 N 9 
"en of all x pers e ef 
N eee 8 24 3 & Dan 288 ＋. N 
115 rer XX. Hue ix bod ImPpreflion 
hich: deter 8 nin 
Ine thoughts or al F no other — 


15 5, Put that we or r AN We 
0" Mern:® 80 that thete is a ef 
2 ahd * 2 of ach; there's. 
OBE _ hke- 


temper er forme” Modes!" The veſt 


Chap; X 


Of Cfton: 415 
Hkewyiſe a ypridar ahd a public Cuſtom. 


A ypri var Com in tlunting may be illu- 
Raad by iowa into A 5 perſon havin 

beeh uſed from his childhood to 8 ge; 
1 bein 5: wp of its Nquor, there 
; remndining behind, this notion is 
| By length ef time, and makes 
to admit a Phnum. Thus 7 2 


uſtomed to any particular way 


y 4 75 If Ow 5 finds it diffi- 
of fem t, which is an in- 


— of a Chem f A as the othe 
Was of Mining. Again, there is e! 
: den; hd how: of the notions and 
25 of N have 95 

rinciple ? Why did"Polytheſm 
pew li ogy op ard hold Fe i 
ee ee but becauſe by degrees 

the world grew: accuſtomed to the notion? 
What malees the National! Rel; 3 in every 

— Country to be embraced by 
right or Wrong, but its Nb the fab 700 
Cn Abd as to ache, the moſt bit 
birous Vm have prevailed in © forte 
Countries and their being Cufoms' Huth 
reconcilel Gthers to ther, who had other- 
Wife good nature and good" {Tenſe erighi 
46 ave abliceted them. It is hardly py 
ble to Anden Example of the force of C 


Zom, more remarkable than one eco 
by * Herodotus, who tells us of Darius, 


— 6 
2 "Thalia. C. 33, 99. 
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416 M Catom. dar II. 
90 That having aſked the Greeks, who were 
«in his 5 ber ſum of money would 
< be ſufficient to induce them to tat her 
©, deceaſed, Parents, and they anſwering they 
could never be hired to commit ſo great 
A ctime, he turned himſelf to the H- 
« dans, whoſe, Cuſtom it was to bury th mo 
« Parents in their own. entrailyy; „and 
ce the queſtion to them, at What price 
e rs be bribed. to burn the bodie 
cc their Parents, which was, the manner 
« of the Grecle; the Indian: IS 
&« the utmoſt abhorrence of the pr 
5 al faid, they hoped. the; King Tad, ber 
ter thoughts of them. Som fed on 
human fle even that of their beſt friends, 
others ſcrupled eating of any * whatſo- 
ever. Vou have an inſtance of each in 
two Indias Nations mentioned by Heno- 
. datus in the ſame Book: To reſeue our- 
yes from the granny of Cuftom,: we muſt 
habituate gurſelves more to the uſe of 
our Regſen. A. Cuſlom in itſelf abſurd. is 
nota jot the more venerable for its an- 
1 or, univerſality. Time or Numbers 
have no. ſuch power over 7; Nations c and 
Rites, as. to 0 an erfror into a 
Wes. or an - ablurdity intoſds + reaſon- 
h To Proceed to the next 
n 2100 ane dr iini om vx 
cr r. 1 1 oQ7 nns N : yd 
xt 1. | 
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d- of Eaucation. | 
© 4 W645, 4 a Th 
\ 1 SECT. XXI. Ae " Bahia is. pH Gf. 
tom circumſtantiated. by ſome vigorous af- 
fection conſpiring with it. For generally 
we are. more bigotted to what we have been 
_ accuſtomed; by Education to venerate and 
_ practiſe; than we are to other things. The 
reaſon of which is, our having been taught 
to look upon ſome things as too ſacred to 
Nur. in queſtion, and too important to 
be neglected. Plerumque autem Parentium 
; ee imbuti, ad eorum - conſuetudinem, 
moremque deducimur. c The generality Hav- 
« ing rules of life inſtilled into them by 
<, their Parents from their earlieſt years, are 
Ky ee to imitate their Cuſtoms 
% rag eng No wag <SE-jiru | 


ned in ms nente. multum 1. 


AY) * 


0. orf Gch importance; is it what. our Ca 


t Cuſtoms are. Hence reſults, an obliga- 
tion on Parents to take the greateſt care in 
the Education of their Children, ſince na- 
ture being ſet wrong at firſt, generally re- 

tains that plie ever afterward; and on thoſe 
who have mT the privilege of a good Edu- 
cation, to be grateful to their Parents, and 
thankful to Providence. From my Fa- 
q *-ther and Mother I learned ſuch and ſuch 

3. Virtues, 


d (ic. De Offic. L. 1. $. 3% 
© Virgil. young: L. 2. v. 272. 


418 N ian. PAN II. 
60 Virtues, (fays Antoninus) and to the 

< -Gods,.I am indebted for the happineſs of 

« ſuch Parents.” If our Parents, ſays | 
< © another, have inſtructed us in good arts, 
« we ought- to. give them the double: ho- 

1 noux of Parents and Tutors, and to reve- 
“ rence them as images of the Deity, fince 
ee like God himſelf they have been the au- 
e thors to us both of our Being, and of our 
ell Being. Hence too ariſes an obliga- 
tion upon all to Charity, 233 Wren 
their different ſentiments, and opinions. Doſt 
eſteem thyſelf in the right, and thy 
neighbour i in the wrong, and this in points 
apprehended. to be of great conſequence? 
Was not the foundation of this difference 

laid in your different Educations # If fo, I 
ſee a great deal of reaſon: why you ſhould 
pry the ſuppoſed miſtakes of your neigh- | 
bour, but none at We 20 e rn n 

WM, that sech. C31 


ster. XXII. litacly differs only i in cn 
rer from Highncraſia; for when. through 
the predominance of Fempen we are carried | 
to like, ſome things with that excels of preju- 
dice 2s to deſine all wiſdom and happineſs 
by; the purſuit, of them, what before was 
only Temper now | commences.  Idiopathy 
Mr man is an * of au | another 


ws Lib. „ 
2 * in Epic. 0. 37. 


of 8 and a third of the Mathematics, 

and we would allow theni to injoy each his 
favourite ſtudy, ſo that they would but ab- 
ſtain from wonderirig that the whole. World 
does not fall in with them, and not deſpiſe 
thoſe who do not, ag: 2 — Ko; _— ar 


* Kr * 9 2 
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Sr ore XXIII. Poghotplts i is ds bodity 
3 which incfines og to the {ve or 
atred, efttem or cantempft''of things or pes 
ſont, dn abeoumt of ſome gbr 1. triuial 
circumſtances” attending them. Not that 
our Author would be thought to condemn 
the art of Phyfognomy in ſo much repute 
with the Pyrhagoreans and others, for he 
does not queſtion but's perſoh'well Killed in 
this art may often hit the tempers and cha- 
racters of people by peruſing their faces, 

But when at jrft fight, we are ſtrongly pre- 
judiced for or againſt perſons or things, that 
are known to us only by ſome ſuperficial 
es, in which” neither good nor 

_ evil is implied} and frotn Which no argu- 
ment can be drawn for the notions we take 
up of them; as When on he ſcore of a 
:rſon's name, or voice, or habit, or ſhape, 
and the like, we entertain a good or a bad 
opinion of him, we are then guilty of this 
unreaſonable .prejudice, So great is the 
weakneſs of human Reaſon, and ſo eaſily do 


we ſuffer ourſelves to be deceived. 
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A Letter to the Reverend Mr. John Ball of 
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A nevolence, Novelty, and the human Soul 
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